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ADVERTISEMENT. 



XT is prcfumcd that the following feleftion 
will be found extremely ufeful to Readers 
of almofl: every clafs : — ^To the youthful, as it 
contains the choiceft flowers of fancy, which 
cannot fail to warm and refine the imagi- 
nation : — ^To the Statefman, Philofbpher, &c. 
as abounding in excellent maxims and re- 
flexions, drawn from extenfive reading, tried 
and approved by experience and obfervation : 
— ^To all who afpire to enlarge the fphere of 
their underftanding, bbt to Englifhmen in 
particular, as every Britifh fubjeft is interefled 
in fome part of it. 

It is neceflary to premife, that the paflages 
feleft'ed from Mr. Burke's Pamphlet, entitled. 
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" A Vindication of Natural Society,'* are not 
to be taken as conveying Mr. Burke's own 
oJ)inions, but as an ingenious and artful attack 
on the principles of Lord Bolingbroke. 

A Iketch of Mr. Burke's Life, with fome 
original anecdotes, is prefixed, for which the 
Author entreats the indulgence of the Public, 
as it is the firft attempt of a trembling pen 
in the biographic line. 

A copious index is added, to fupply any 
defe6ls in the arrangement of the different 
articles, as it was very difficult, amidft fuch 
a variety, to place every one under its proper 
head. 

The letter to Mr. Smith was tranfmitted 
by an anonymous hand, of courfe we cannot 
vouch for its authenticity. 



SKETCH of the LIFE, 



WITH SOME 



ORIGINAL ANECDOTES 



OF 



Mr. BURKE. 



A H E gentleman, who fuggefted the idea of the 
following feleftion, conceived that it would be 
acceptable to prefix fome anecdotes of the.author. 
If time, talent, and the nature of the work admitted^ 
it would, in many refpefts, be a pleafing talk to 
trace this extraordinary man through all the mazes of 
his politics, to attend him in ftudious retirement, to' 
mark the boldeft flights of his imagination, to fathom 
a mind, rich and profound as the ocean, and as eafily 
agitated by every guft of paffion, and tornado of 
refentment. — Mr. Burke was called into aftion in 
the moft eventful period that ever enriched the page 
of hiftory. His voice was early raifed in favour of 
liberty in America. The blazing funs of India have 
been often loft in the fplendour of his eloquence. 
The fable children of Africa have numbered him in 
the lift of their advocates, and almoft everv ftate in 
Europe has, at one time or other, been the fubject 
of his tongue and his pen. 

Mr. Burke was firft taught to read by his mother, 
a woman of excellent underftanding, and a highly 
cultivated mind- He was inftrufted in writing and 
accounts by Mr. James Fitzgerald, who kept a day- 
fa 
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fchool near Smithfield, Dublin. At the age of twelve 
he was committed to the care of Mr. Abraham 
Shackelton, a Quaker, matter of an eminent cUffical 
academy in Balitore, in the County of Kildare. 
•That the reader may form fome idea of bis pre- 
ceptor, and the feminary, we tranfcribe the following 
advertifement, which appeared in the public prints 
about that time : 

BALITORE BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

*' Abraham Shackelton informs his friends and 
the public, that being placed guardian over the mo- 
rals of the youth under his care, he declines, from, 
confcientious motives, to teach that part of the aca- 
demic courfe, which he conceives injurious to mo- 
rals, and fubverfive of found principles, particularly 
thofe authors, who recommend in feducing language, 
the illufions of love, and the abominable trade of 
war. Thofe who defign their fons for the collegr, 
will take their meafures accordingly. He profenes 
to fit youth for bufinefs, and inftruQ: them in polite 
literature. His terms are fix pounds per quarter — 
no entrance money demanded." 

Mr. Shackelton was a man of fine even temper, 
fcvere in his morals, but extremely indulgent to his 
pupils, with regard to the bent of their genius, which 
be was ttudious to difcover and cultivate — his maxim 
was Naturafeqmtur melius quamducitur. Young Burke 
was very attentive to his iludies — fometimes at the cx- 
pence of his health. He did not confine himfelf to 
the Greek and Roman clalfics, he read at intervals 
fome of the beft Englifh writers, and evinced much 
tafte in the feleftion of the fineft paffages— ^many of 
which he committed to memory. He was paffion- 
ately fond of reading Don Belliariis of Greece. This 
circumftance he mentioned himfelf one night in the 
Houfe of Commons, in the debate on th^ Affairs of 
Holland in 1786. He alfo takes notice of this ro- 
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inance in his EfTay on the Subh'me and BeautiRiI. 
Notwithftanding he appears to have read the poets 
with all the enthufiafm of a warm imagination, yet it 
does not appear that he ever invoked the Mufes, At 
one time, it is faid, he could repeat all Young's Night 
Thoughts by rote ; in a copy of this work, which he 
ufed to carry in his pocket, the two following lines 
in his hand-writing were found fome years fince on a 
blank leaf. 

" Jove claun'd the verfe old Homer fung, 
" But God himfelf infpircd Young." 

Several of his witticifms have been repeated by his 
fchoolfellows, but as they are all unworthy of fo 
great a genius, even in bud, we (hall pafs thenj over, 
with this (ingle obfervation, that the (hafts of his wit 
were not always winged with the feather of a dove. 
His filial piety was truly exemplary, and his afFeftion 
fox Mr.^^hackelton, his ma(ter, was evinced ort 
many occafions. When the good old man vifitecj 
him in London, he received him as a father, intro- 
duced him to many of his friends, particularly to 
Mr. Benjamin Weft, the painter of pofterity, and 
what is (till . greater, one of the beft of men. He 
alfo mentioned him with great refpeft and veneration 
in one of his fpeeches on the Teft AQ:. Having 
pafTed a proper time at Balitore Academy, he was 
tranfplanted to Trinity College, Dublin, as may 
appear from the following tranfcription from the ad- 
xniflTion book of that univerfity: 

'* ^743^ April 14, Edmundus Burke, Pens, filius 
Johannis Gen. annum agens 16, natus Dublinii, edu- 
catus fub ferula M. Shakelton. 'Tut. D. PeKifier.^' 

Elefted a fcholar of the Houfe 26th of May, 174^, 
commenced A. B. 23d February, 1747-8. He does 
not appear to have been elefted a native.* 

• Thft term, in the Irifh Univerfity, is applied to a ftudenty 
who, havmg obtained a fcholaiihip, is entitled to an annual ilipend 
ai'ter a certain ftandine. 
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Do6lor M- Kearney, fenior Fellow of the Univer* 
fity, (hone as the rival of Mr. Burke, in every clafsof 
the college courfe. The ftrideft friendfliip, how- 
ever, fubfifted between them, and when feparated, 
they continued to correfpond with each other till 
within a few weeks of Mr. Burke's diffolution. 

Mr. Burke's father was an attorney, of fome emi- 
nence in his profeflion, very highly refpefted for the 
integrity of his charaftcr. Having completed his 
academic ftudies, it is faid that he oifered himfelf as 
a candidate to fill the moral chair in the Univerfity 
of Glafgow, vacant by the death of his countryman 
Mr. Hutchefon. Mr. Reid, howeyer, was railed to 
that fituation, which induced Mr. Burke to turn his 
attention to the bar. For this purpofe he came to 
London, and entered his name on the books of the 
Middle Temple. What a tranfition! he that had 
devoted the moft charming feafon of life in culling 
the faireft' flowers of imagination, in tracing the 
pleafing labyrinths of fcience, to be obliged to 
walte the midnight oil in poring over Coke on Lyt* 
tleton. He was not, however, to be difmayed ; the 
entrance was 'barren and rugged, but it promifed 
a golden harveft, and ambition was riot the leaft 
of Mr. Burke's paflions. With fuch eagernefs 
did he fit down to thefe new ftudies, that fome- 
times he almoft ^\ forgot himfelf to ftone." His 
conftitution was not equal to the tafk. His health 
began to decline; he was advifcd to confult his 
friend and countryman, Doftor Nugent, who had 
prattifed many years wuth great fuccefs at Bath. 
The Doftor was fo benevolent a man, that it is faid 
of bim by thofe who knew him beft, that if he had ihe 
misfortune to lofe a patient, he felt as if he had loft 
a child, Iq Edition to this, he was fo highly 
charmed with the converfation and opening talents 
of Mr. Burke, that he wastefolved, if polfi.ble, to 
preferve them to the world. For this purpofe, he 
airjgiied him apartment* in his own houfe, where he 
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treated him with all the a|Fe£lion of an indulgent 
jparent. Mifs Nugent, the Doftor's only daughter, 
evinced, by her attention, how deeply fhe was in- 
tefefted in the recovery of his health, and what at 
firft aflumcd the nameof friendfhip, changed into that 
of love. In fhort, Mr. Burke was made happy in 
the poflefSon of a hand that beftowed at the fame 
time one of the gendeft of hearts. 

His ftudies became more diverfified, and the fuc- 
cefs of fome pens induced him to turn his attention 
to fome work that might raife his fame as a writer. 
His fuccefs in this line was equal, nay, iuperior to 
his expeftation, but he foon found that ** fondnefs 
of fame was avarice of air," in confequence of which 
he procured a letter of introduBion to the late Earl 
of Bath, the Mecaenas of the day. His Lordfliip 
received him with the utmoft politenefs, lamented 
that it was not in his power to render him any fer- 
vice, as he was no longer. in power. The impreffion 
which this unexpefted intelligence made on Mr* 
Burke did notefcape his Lordfhip's eye ;Jie felt for the 
iituation of the young man, and after a paufe, " I will 
give you a letter, faid he? to the Earl of Bute, though 
I don't know that I am entitled to take that liberty," 
The propofition revived Mr. Burke's drooping fpirits, 
and he waited, without lofs of time, on Lord Bute, 
who profeffed his forrow that it was likewife out of 
his power to render him any fervice, as he had refigned 
all his employments that very morning, adding, that 
his influence with his Majefty was greatly over-l-ated; 
anxious, however, that a man of genius and talent 
fliould not pine in the fhade, he would take one 
ftep, he faid, which he did not know he ought to take, 
but he would venture, and il crowned with fuccefs, 
it would yield him great pleafure. As Lord Halifax 
had been appointed to affume the vice-regal govern- 
ment of Ireland, perhaps in that fituation, he would 
be able to render Mr. Burke fome fervice in his 
native country. The Earl accordingly wrote to 
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Lord Halifcix, and recommended the bearer of it as 
a man of promifing genius, who would refleft ho- 
nour on his patronage and proteSion. The new 
appointed Viceroy expreffed the deepefl regret that 
every department in his appointment, except that of 
private fecretary to his own fecretary was filled up. 
Mr. Burke was accordingly appointed private fecre- 
tary to the Right Hon. Gerard Hamilton, commonly . 
called Single Speech Hamilton, in confequence of 
his having made only one fpeech in the Houfe of 
Commons during all the time that he fat iri^Parlia- 
ment, but which has ever been confidered as M 
effort of unprecedented taknt, and is thought to 
have been compofed by ibe fubjeQ: of thefe memoirs. . 
Having now curforily traced Mr. Burke to his firft 
debut on the great theatre of public life (in which it 
was allowed on all fides that he played his part with 
great applaufe) we fhall introduce him in another, 
rfiarafler, not fo fplendid, undoubtedly, but Itill. 
more amiable. Having contraQed an early acquaint- 
ance with a Mr. Michael Smith, a country fchool- 
mafter, it ripened into mutual friendlhip. Several 
letters pafled between them; the following is a copy 
of one which Mr. Burke addrefled to him, foon 
after his arrival in London. Mr. Smith, it appears, 
tauffht the Greek and Roman claffics at this time in 
the parilh of Fenagh, in the county of Leitrim.^— 
My dear Michael, 
" Mr. Balf wasfo very kind as to deliver me your 
friendly epilllc about half an hour ago. I read it 
over, bleft the firft inventor of letters, and as I have 
plenty of ink, pens, and paper, and as this is one of 
my holidays, 1 intend to dedicate it to friendlhip. 

Balzac having once efcaped from a. company, 

where he found it neceffary to weigh every \\ord 
that he uttered, chanced to meet a friend, '* Come,'* 
faid he to him, '* let us retire to fome place where we 
can converfe freely together, and commit as many 
folecifms as we pleafe.'* 1 need not tell you the ap- 
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pKcation. Youll cxpeft fome fliort account of my, 
journey to this great city ; to tell you tfic truth, I 
made very few remarks as I rolled along, for my 
mind was occupied with many tlioughts, and my eyes 
often filled with tears when I refleded on all the dear 
friends I left behind; yet the profpeds could not 
fail to attra6i the attention of the moft indifferent; 
country feats fprinkled round on every fide, fome 
in the modem tafte, others in the flile of old de 
Coverley Hall, all fmiiing on the neat, but humble 
cottage. Every village as gay and compa8 as a bee^ 
hive, refoUnding with the bufy hum of induilry, and 
innsiike palaces. What a contrail between our poor 
country, where you'll fcarce find a cottage orna- 
mented with a chimney. But what pleafed me moft 
of all was the progrefs of agriculture, my favourite 
ftudy, and my favourite purfuit, if Providence had 
blefied me with a few paternal acres. A defcriptiori 
of London and its nations would fill a volume. The 
buildings are .very fine, it may be called the (ink 
of vice, but her hofpitals and charitable inftitu- 
tions, whofe turrets pierce the fkies, like fo many 
eleftrical conduftors, avert the very wrath of Hea- 
ven. The inhabitants may be divided into two 
claffes, the undoers and the undone^ generally fo, I 
fay, for I am perfuaded there are many men oFhonefty 
and women of virtue in every ttreet. An Englifhmaa 
is cold and diftant at firfl; he is very cautious even 
in fonmn'g an acquaintance, he muft know you well 
befofe he enters into friendfhip with you, but if he 
does, he is not the firft to diffolve that facred band; 
in ihort, a real Englifhman is one that performs more 
than he promifes; in company he is rather filent, ex- 
tremely prudent in his expreffions, even in politics, 
bis favourite topic. The women are not quite fo 
referved ; they confult their glalfes to the greateft 
advantage, ana as nature -is very liberal in her gifts 
to their perfons, and even mind^ it is not eafy for a 
young man to efcape their glanc^S| or to (hut his. 
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ears to their foftly flowing accents. As to the ftate 
of learning in this city, you know I have not been 
long enough in it to form a proper judgment of that 
fubje£L 1 don't think, however, there is as much 
refped paid to a man of letters on this fide the water 
as you imagine. I don't find that genius, the ^ rath 
primrofe, which forfaken, dies," is patronized by any: 
of the nobility, fo that writers of the firft talents are 
left to the capricious patronage of the public. Not- 
withftanding this difcouragement, literature is culti- 
vated in a high degree. Poetry raifes her enchanting 
voice to Heaven. Hiftory arrefts the wings of time 
in his flight to the gulph of oblivion. Philofophy^ 
the queen of arts, and the daughter of heaven, is daily 
extending her intelleflual enftpire. Fancy fports on airy 
wing like a meieor on the bofom of a fummer cloud, 
and even M etaphyiics fpins her cobwebs and catches 
fome flies. The Houfe of Commons not unfre- 
quently exhibits explofions of eloquence, that rife 
fuperior to thofc of Greece and Rome, even in their 
proudeft days. Yet after all a man will make more 
by the figures of arithmetic than by the figures of rhet 
toric, unlefs he can get into the trade wind, and then 
he may fail fecure over pafiolean fands. As to the 
ftage, it is funk, in my opinion, into the loweft 
degree; I mean with regard to the ti-afli that is exhi- 
bited on it, but I don't attribute this to the tafte of 
the audience, for when Shakefpeare warbles his 
*' native wood notes," the boxes, pit, and galler}'., 
are crowded — and the Gods are true to every word, 
if properly winged to the heart. 

5* Soon after my arrival in town, I vifited Wefhninftcr 
Abbey ; the moment I entered I felt a kind of awp 
pervade my mind, which I cannot defcribe; the very 
filence feemed facred. Henry the Seventh s chapel 
is a very fine piece of Gotiiic arcbitc£lure, particu- 
larly the roof, bqt I am told that it is exceeded by 
a chapel in the Univcrfity of Cambridge. Mrs« 
Nightingale's monument has not been pi ailed beyond 
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lis ment. The attitude and expreflion of the huf- 
band, in endeavouring to fhieid his wife from the 
dart of death, is natural and afFeding. But I always 
thought that the image of death would be much 
better reprefented with an extinguiflied torch, in- 
verted, than with a dart. Some. would imagine that 
all thefe monuments were fo many monuments of 
foUy — I don't think fo; what ufeful leffons of mor* 
tality and found philofophy do they not exhibit. 
When the high-born beauty furveys her face in the 
polilhed parian, though dumb the marble, yet it tells 
her that it was placed to guard the remains of as fine 
form, and as fair a face as her own. They (hew 
befides hoW anxious we are to^extend our loves and 
friendfhip beyond the grave, and to fnatch as much 
as we can from oblivion — fuch is our natural love 
of immortality; but it is here that letters obtain the 
nobleft triumphs; it is here that the fwarthy daughters 
of Cadmus may hang their trophies on higli, for 
^hen all the pride of the chiffel, and the pomp of 
heraldry yield to the lilent touches of time, a iingle 
line, a half worn-out infcription, remain faithful to 
their truft.' Bleft be the man, that firft introduced 
thefe ftrangers into our iflands, and may they nt^ver 
want proteftion or merit. I have not ti^e iealt doubt, 
that the fined poem in the Engliih language, I mean 
Milton's II Penferofo, was compofed in the long 
refounding ifle of a mouldering cloifter or ivy'd 
abbey. Yet after all, do you know that I would 
rather fleep in the fouthern corner of a little country 
church yard, than in the tomb of the Capulets. I 
Ihould like, however, that my dull Ihwuld mingle 
with kindred duft. The good old expreflion, '* Fa- 
mily burying-ground, ' has iomeihing plcaiing in it, 
at l.eaft to me. I am glad that Dr. Sheridan is re- 
turned, and determined to fpend the refl of his days 
in your quarter. I fhould fend him fome Botanic 
writings, which I have in view, if I were not certain 
that the Iriih Hippocrates would ratl^r read nature in 
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her owh works; with what picafure I have fecn him 
trace the delicate texture oFa lily, aod exclaim with 
the God in humanity, that '^ Solomon, in all his glory^ 
was not arrayed like one of thofe," and you know 
that, our lilies are fairer than new fallen fnow. I am 
extremely forry that any difpute Ihould arife betwixt 
you and your brother-in-law ; he is, I know, a little 
hot-headed, efpccially when he takes a glafs, and I 
am afraid he leans a little too much to the focial can» 
Mr. Peyton, however, is a peace -maker, and I am 
fure, if the whole was laid before him, that he would 
fettle it to your fatisfaSion, and the fooner the better,. 
You are quite miftaken when you think I don't ad- 
mire Plutarch, I prefer his writings to thofe of any 
other. — Sacra femper excipioj qucs in Jummd arct 
heart fas ejl 3 asquum nunquam non in manibus hor 
hendc. 

" Mr. Balfe fets out for Germany in the fpring, on 
a vifit to his uncle, who is now in Vienna. The 
General is very rich, and advancing in years, fo that 
it is probable when he is called to repofe oil his 
laurels, that his nephew will be his heir, and I need 
not tell you that he is worthy of it. I expeft, in a 
day or two, to be introduced to Mifs Woffington, 
our country-woman. She is rapidly rifing into thea- 
tric fame; I could wifh to publilh a few anecdotes 
of her. She is of low origin, it is true, but talents 
and nature often avenge ikiemfclves on fortune iti 
this refpefl:. The rofes of Florida fpring out of the 
fineft foil, they are the faireft in the univerfe^ but 
they emit no fragrance. I recoUeft that Ihe read her 
recantation in a little* country church, fomewhere in 
the county of Cavan. Mr. Fleming of Stahalmuck, 
wrote fome verfes on that occafion. I wifti you could 
procure a copy of them for me as foon as poffible. 
I aUo wifti that you could procure fome anecdotes 
of Mr. Brooke, author of the juftly celebrated tra- 
gedy of Guftavus Yafa." 
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•The remainder of this letter touches on fome of 
Mr. Smith's family affairs, which -would not be pro- 
per to publifli* 

That the Reader may judge of the epiftolary ftile 
of Mr. Burke's correfpondent, it may not be unac- 
ceptable to infcrt the anfwer. 

My good Sir, 

** I once read of a King of Spain, Alphonfus, I 
think, who was cured of a dangerous difeafe by 
reading a paffage in Livy. Your kind letter had 
much the fame effeft on me, for my fpirits were fo 
low the moment I received it, that it is not in the 
power of words to defcribe my (ituation ; but fcarce 
had I read fix lines, when my heart began to emerge, 
and the fun flionc as bright as ever, and if you pity 
a poor dealer in Syntax, buried alive, I may fay, 
write to me as often as you can. ' My fchool is on 
the increafe, it is true, but the people are fo poor 
that they cannot pay. I have thirteen Latin fcholars, 
at a -crown a quarter, and fix and twenty in writing 
and figures. I have taken a little farm, of about five 
acres, fo that betwixt the cultivatipn of my fields, 
and that of the tender mind, I have very little time 
on my hands, or my feet, I may fay, for Ibmetimes I 
mingle in the dance. As to Greek, there is no at- 
tention paid to it in this quarter. Laft week I en- 
deavoured to prevail ouyMr. Johnfon to permit me 
to give his nephew a few leffons in the language of 
Heaven. He faid he bad no objection, if I coiild 
'affure him that it would enable Jack to buy a cow or 
a horfe to more advantage. Having caft his eye on 
a Greek book, which 1 had in my hand, What, faid 
he, would you have my nephew fpend his time in 
learning thefe pot-hooks and hangers ? Thus you 
fee how learning is prized in this part of the world; 
and from your own account, 1 don't find that the 
^iilcs. are he d in fuch high eftiiaation in England, 
\vhicb I wa6 eany taught to confider ^& the feat of 
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arms and arts. What, then, is to become of their 
votaries? — neglefted, and I am afraid defpifedf— — 
You'll forgive me, I feel myfelf fo uneafy and de- 
preffed as often as I think bn this matter, that I can- 
not help dropping a tear on ray books — the only 
fource and companions of my folitary hoars, fo that 
you fee we have little caufe to boaft of the triumph 
of letters over the breathing marble, or the proudeft 
trophies of war. Yet I join with you in bleffing ther 
memory of the man that firft introduced the fwarthy 
daughter of Cadmus into thefe iflands. \ think I 
can recoiled fome lines on this iubjeft in the form 
of an aenigma, which, perhaps, you have npt feen. 

Bis ventre ndvem juverus ad mcenia nojira 

Ex aliis^ hue ad nos rediere^ locis: 
Confpicui forma, parties florentibus annis^ 

Attamen his minime par decor oris adejl^ 
. Nil ejl cgregict quod dicas de ejje cohorti, ' 

Quam quod non potis eji edere lingua • >/ ^*/ 
Non illis vox ejl^ fedfecum quemque godales^findf^ 

Ducunt^ ex his^ ut verba loquantur^ habent ; 
Submcto nullum dicunt interprete verbum^ 

Orbejed ejl toto gloria magna verilm» 

Whilft I am on this interefting fubjfeft, I am 
lorry to tell you that our old Irifh bard, who could 
conduft thofe nymphs through all the myftic mazes 
of poetic dance, refigned his tuneful breath laft week, 
I accompanied his remains to the grave. He has 
lieft me all his manuFcripts, and I fliall feleft fome of 
the fineft paffage's of them for you, and tranflat* 
them for you as well as I can. 

My fchool-houfe was levelled with the ground laft 
week in a ftorm; — Boreas, of true Ruffian defcent^ 
pays very little refpeft to learning. The neigh- 
bours, however, affembled the next day, and raifed 
me a nev/ one, on a more pleafing fcite, fo that my 
bape-footed pupils are quite happy, as it is better 
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V^ooded, and of courfe will afford them an oppor- 
tunity of playing hound and hare with more art. 
O'Gara has made me a prefent of a dial, which I 
intend to ereSt in the fpring. Oh the wit of man, 
that can even turn a Ihadow into ufe, and teach it 
to point out the fleeting hours, as unfubftantial as 
itfelf ! Biit, PaiUllo majora Canamus. I once read in 
an old IriQi poem, that when Jupiter made man, he 
gave him his choice either of wings or imagination; 
he accepted^'e latter, which fliews that our firft 
fabulous father had fome brains. Let me rife on 
this divine plume then, and for once caft a glance 
into futurity. What do I fee ? 'Why I fee ray wor- 
thy friend, arrayed in a flowing robe; I hear his 
voice raifed in the caufe of innocence and diftrefs; 
the widow and the orphan blefs his name, and the 
wily villain, hunted down through all the mazes of 
law. Once more Aftrea revifits the earth; I fee 
him raifed to the feat of judgment, bis ermine 
as pure as his native fnow ; the golden fcales even 
balanced in his hands, and the fword of juftice tem- 
pered in , the tears of mercy. — The afcent to this 
eminence is difficult, but 

Inter pone tuis inter dum gaudia cur is* 

I know you will be glad to hear that Tom and I 
arc on good terms. — You are right, he drinks whifkey 
as often as he can get it — Ore rotundoj and fometimes 

*« Warm from the fiillj and Jaitk/ul to its Jiresy* 

too, which is worft of all. Your account of Lon- 
don, r believe, isveryjuft. All great cities from 
Rome down are the finks of vice, and the graves of 
genius. I admire the idea of your public charities. 
One of the three impofiibilities amongft the ancients 
was Eripere Jovijulmen^ and amongft the Chriftians 
Eripere Deojulmen ira^ but Charity is die emanation 
of Heaven ! 



As to MiTs Woffington, I can colleQ: very little of 
her. She was born in Dublin, read her recantation 
in the parifh church of Lurgan, near Vir-giny, in 
the county of Cavan, before the Reverend Mr. 
Sterling, who was a great mufician. Mr. Fleming 
did write fonie vcrfes on that occafion^ but it is not 
cafy to procure them, for you know he's a great 
man-'— a Juftice of Peace, and one of the Grand 
Jury. They began thus, I think: 

And now the SuUy revolving to the wejl^ 
jBcqueath'd the weary d hcmifphtre to rrjl. 
And now the Moon^ in milder glories dight^ . 
Refumd the peaceful anpire oj the night. 

1 can recolleft no more, and I. don't know^ that 
thefe are correft. There is an anecdote told of her, 
ahd I believe there is very little doubt of the truth 
of it. 

Mr, having fpent fome time in Paris, foori 

after his return happened to dine at Mr. Gore's, 
where Mifs W. captivated the company with her 
fprightly yil and eafy manners; our Parifian hero 
paid fuch attention to the glafs, that the cloth was 
Icarce removed when the table and chairs exhibited 
ibe eflPecls of it, as well as thofe that were prefent, 
particularly Mifs W. who, as flie happened to be 
formed of the common mould, was reminded of it, 
to which fhc only anfwered, " Sir, I expetled all this, 
I obferved for fome time part the yellow clay break- 
iog through the plaifter of Paris." 
. As to Mr. Brooke, I believe I can collect you 
many particulars relative to him.-^His father was a 
clergyman of tiie Church of England. He is mar- 
ried to a Mifs Mears, a relation of his owu. He 
)ias lately built a houle at Longfield, one of the moft 
defert fpots in the county of Mcaih. He is an en- 
thuuall in agriculture, and has fpent his patrimony 
in draining lakes, to ver}' litde advantage. He has 



y&id mzfif irhildren, but Heaven was fa indulgent as 
to call them out of this life jud as they began to tafte 
the miferies of it. 

Doflor Sheridan is well, and defires to be re- 
membered to you. I hope that you will write as 
often as you can. You can't conceive what pleafure 
it will afford me to correfpond with you. . 

I am, my good Sir, 

Your's moft truly, 

M. SMITH. 
[Theft letters are taken from copies.'] 

Notwithftanding the multiplicity of bufmefs that 
naturally devolved on Mr. Burke, as private fecre- 
tary to Mr. Hamilton, he had the happy art of ar- 
ranging his affairs in fuch a manr\er as to devote 
fome moments to the cultivation of literature. He 
ufed to pafs two evenings every week in converfation 
with Doftor Thomas Wilfon, fenior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and DoQor BlundeU, the 
Ifiends of humanity and letters. The former offered 
to j«i«Avith Mr. Burke in a tranflation of Livy, but 
the latter preferred reading the fententious Tacitus . 
to the prince of Roman hiftorians, and it appears 
from many parts of his maxims, &c* that he ftudied 
this writer with unwearied attention. Doftor Wilfon 
was confidered as a wit, but it feldom rofe above a 
pun. Mr. Burke happened to meet him one even- 
ing in a ihort coat, the Do£ior immediately ob- 
ferving that his friend did not know him in that 
guife, exclaimed, 

' Brevis ejfe laboroy 

Obfcurusjio^ 

The Doftor pailing one day through a ftreet, 
chanced to efpy a perfon advancing on the fame fide 
with whom he did not wifli to fpeak at that time, in 
cpnfequence of which he croiied to the other fide^ 
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wbere he rah his bead almoft againft another widi 
whom he did not wiih to fpeak at any time^ on which 
he repeated) 

Incidit in Scyllam 
Que vult vitare Charybdin. 

Kotvrith (landing the rays of regal favoor (hone to 
confpicuoufly through the £arl of Halifax, that it 
may be f^^id preferment was in his nod, and notwith- 
fiaiiding the profpccts in this refped that opened on 
every lide to Mr. Burke, yet he preferved great 
equanimity of mind, and did not in the leaft afie£t the 
infulence of office. He correfponded with his friends 
in every line as ufual, and received fuch as vifited 
him with great affedion. His chara£ter, at this time, 
was drawn by a lady in the following lines: 

** With judgmtfU witty, eloquent with fcnfc^ 
** Polite with eafe^ and free without oj^encc."^ 

This I had from a gentleman, who, to ufe his 
own expreflion, was very well acquainted with Single 
Speech Hamilton, and Double Speech Burke. 

Mr. Hamilton entertained fo high an opinion of 
the talents and integrity of Mr. Burke, that he pro- 
cured him a penfion of three hundred a year on the . 
Irifti eftabliftiment. On their return to England, 
they lived on terms of the greateft intimacy, till the 
Protege^ began to think that his patron did not 
exert all the influence he ftill pofl'efled to uflier 
him into life; feveral letters pafied between them on 
this fubjeft, which ended in the diOblution of their 
political frienddnp, and in order to leflen the debt 
of gratitude, Mr. Burke refigned his penfion, which 
was transferred to Captain Jephfon, author of the 
tragedy of Braganza, &c. 

As Mr. Burke had now entered on the arduous 
ftudy of politics, he was determined not to relinquifh 
the purfuit, in hopes that fome favourable opportunity 
would prcfeni itfelf, which, if taken at the tide, might 
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lead on to fortune and preferment. The weakneji 
and ill-timed meafures of the cabinet, with refpett 
to the American colonies, threatened the downfal 
of the adminiftration; it lafted, however, much longer 
than was expefted; at length it was obliged to give 
way. Accordingly, on the 13th of April, 1765, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, William Do wdefwell, Efq; 
Lord John Cavendilh, Thomas Townlhend, Efq; * 
and George Onflow, Efq; were appointed Lords of 
the Treafury; Mr. Dowdefwell Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; the Duke of Grafton and General Con- 
way. Secretaries of State. The Marquis felt himfelf 
in want of a private Secretary; Mr. Burke was re- 
commended to fill that confidential fituation by Mr. 
Fitzherbert, the father of the prefent Lord St. Helens. 
Mr. Burke, in a fliort time, rendered himfelf fo ufe- 
ful, that he was brought into parliament for the bo- 
rough of Wendover, through the intereft of Lord 
Verney. As the Marquis knew that fortune had only 
hitherto fmiled on Mr. Burke deceitfully, he lent 
him £ 20,000 on his bond, as the moft delicate mode 
of conferring iuch a favour. Mr. Burke immedi- 
ately purchafcd his elegant feat near Beaconsfield with 
this fum, as an occafional retreat from the '^ uneafy 
feat of high defires," or the conflift of paffions, and * - 
happy would it have been for the world, perhaps, if 
he had thrown himfelf into the ams of phylofophy, 
and fpent the reft of his days in the cultivation of 
thofe arts which elevate and embellifh human nature. 
But our young ftatefman had tafted of power, and 
preferred the noife and intrigue of party to lettered 
eafe and retirement in his enchantir)g Tufculum. "* 

Mr. Burke may be now confidered as a fair public 
charafter, and therefore when the '' Hiftory of the 
Man," to ufe Lord Bolingbroke's expreflion, is alfo- 
the " Hiftory of the State," great judgment is re- 
quired in felefting, and ability in compofing, to 
produce a full, uniform, and compared piece. I 
ilo not afpire to fuch qualifications, nor docs it fall 
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ivithiit my plan. I fhall therefore only notice the 
prominent events of his political life. Sec. and leave 
the detail to abler pens. 

As the Duke of Cumberland hacfcrecommended 
the new miniftry, he conttantly affifted them with his 
advice; an advantage, which, it is very probable, 
the nation could not have enjoyed under any other 
miniftry, and which, alone, might compenfate all thei 
dcfefts, if real, which the friends of the old miniftry 
were continually finding in them. This advantage, 
however, though of continuance enough to be felt by 
the nation, did not laft as Ions as the nation could 
have wifhed, even under men of equal integrity and 
capacity with the prefent, and greater experience. 
WhiUl his Royal' Highnefs was preparing one even- 
ing to affift at one of thofe councils, frequently held 
to put matters in a way of being more fpeedily dif- 
patched by the Privy Council, ai^d without whofe 
affiftance the Privy Council bufinefs mutt go on, 
flowly, as the parliament bufinefs without that of the 
Committees, he was feized with a ludden dilorder, of 
which he had fomc fymptoms the evening before, 
Jiud in a fit of fhivering funk fcnfelefs, almoft inftan- 
taneou/ly, in the arms of tlie Earl of Albemarle, on 
the 3 lit of Oftober, 1765*. 

It is prefumed that it would be almoft an apology 
of itfelf for the inta*oduQion oF the following (ketch 
of parties, &c. at thi^ period, to fay that it came from* 
the pen of Mr, Burke. It will alfo ferve us an early 
fpecimen of his powers as an hiltorian, apd even of his 
moderation. 

" At the conclufion of our laft volume, we faw the 
nation involved in the moft diftrefsful circumftanccs' 
that could well be imagined; our manufafcturers at a 
ftand, commerce almoft totally annihilated, provi- 
fions extravagantl]^ dear, and a numerous populat:e 
unemployed, without the means of procuring a live- 

y 
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iihood. Such, and fo gloomy was the profpeft thai 
opened at home upon us, along with the year;^ nor 
did the view become more pleafmg by extending it 
acrofs the Atlantic, where th^ colonies exhibited 
nothing but fcenes of anarchy and confufion, where 
licentioufnefs was carried almoft to the higheft pitch 
that it could poffibly admit, without affuming another 
name; whilft the profligate and abandoned (as is 
ufually the cafe in civil commotions) under the fpe- 
cious pretext and ma£k of liberty and the common 
caufe^ gave a loofe to their own unruly paflions, 
and committed all thofe exorbitances which the vul- 
gar are fo prone to, when under any pretence they 
are allowed to affemble in bodies, and through any 
relaxation of the laws, they have not the fears of 
immediate punifhment upon them. We have before 
obferved, that thofe of an higher rank amongft themi ^ 
did not take any pains to allay the ferment; it is 
probable that many of the more ferious of them 
condemned in their own minds feveral afts that were 
committed, but did not think proper to damp a fpirit, 
which, however irregularly or improperly exerted, 
they, perhaps, at that time, thought it conducive to 
their defigns to keep alive. 

*' But though a violent refentment fupported the fpirit 
of the colonifts, they could not but fenfibly feel the 
inconveniencies which an* intire ftoppage of trade - 
muft occafidn among a people who had hitherto fub- 
fifted by commerce. However, their warehoufes 
were full of Britifh goods, for which they had not 
paid ; and the many refources of fo vaft an extent of 
country, abounding in the moft eflcntial articles of 
life, prevented them from feeling fo much immediate 
diftrefs as our own manufacturers and labouring poor 
at home. 

" It muft be obferved, that the enormous fums 
owing to our merchants, in the colonies, added 
greatly to the difficulties the public were under, and 
feverely aSli3ed the trading and manufaOiuriag pa(t 
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of the cominunity. Thefe debts, amounting to fcve« 
ral millions fterling, the Americans abfolutely re- 
fufed to pay, pleading in excufe their utter inability, 
vhich plea, it appears, the merchants admitted to 
be reafonable, 

^ As the nation was never, perhaps, in a more cri- 
tical fituation, fo, of confequence, no adminiftration 
ever had greater diSculties to encounter than the 
new one. They were under an immediate neceffity 
of enforcing the itamp-aft by fire and fword, or 
elfe of moving its immediate repeal in parliament. 
In the former cafe, though there was no doubt of 
the ability of Great Britain to crufli, or even extir- 
pate the colonies, yet fuch a decifion, if not looked 
upon as abfoiute fuicide, muft, at lead, be confi* 
dered as making ufe of one arm to cyt off the other. 

** Fatal were the confequences, which it was forefeen 
and foretold, would attend fuch an attempt, and it 
was obvious, that if Tiich confequences fliould enfue, 
the firft framers and promoters of the obnoxious 
laws, would have been entirely forgot in the general 
odium and execration, which, would have fallen 
folely upon the miniilers, who, by enforcing fuch 
ruinous meafures, had wrought the deftruflion of 
their country. 

*' On the other hand, if the aft fhould be repealed, 
a colourable appearance was not wanting to charge 
them with facrlHcing the dignity of the crown, toge- 
ther with the honour and interefl of the nation to 
iheir own irrefolution, or elfe to a caufelefs animo- 
fity which it would be faid they bore to their pre- 
deceifors, and a blind oppofition to all their mea- 
fures. 

" The Ijpfs of their illuftrious friend and patron, 
the Duke of Cumberland, feemed, at this period, 
to be truly critical to the miniftry; his influence, his 
authority, his good fenfe, his patriotifm, and tbb high 
regard the public held him in, would have added 
greatly to tfeeir ftrength and fecurity4 
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<* Thqs fituated, they had an oppofition to encoun- 
ter, confifting of gentlemen, feveral of whom had 
held the firft employments in the kingdom, and who, 
for abilities, experience, knowledge of bufinefs, 
property, and connexions, were very reputable, and 
therefore truly formidable. 

" Some of thefe gentlemen feemed obliged in ho- 
nour^ as well as through opinion, and a fpirit of 
oppofition, to embark warmly in vindication and 
fupport of meafures which had originally been their 
own, for which it may be fuppofed they had the 
natural partiality of a parent, and in defence of 
which they were determined to difpute every inch of 
ground with the miniftry. Some alfo joined them 
through principle. 

*' They thought that the infolence of the Americans 
deferved cbaftifement, where, otherwife, the hardfhip 
of their circumftances might merit relief. Others 
there were who gave tfiemfelves no trouble as to 
•the reftitude of the American taxation, but who 
would have been very glad that their own burthens 
at home could be at all lightened, by any fums, that 
could be drawn in any manner, out of the pockets 
of the colonifts; ana, in general, it may be fup- 
pofed that the lovers and affertors of high prerogative 
naturally chimed in with the reft, upon their own 
principles. There were not a few alfo who firft kept 
aloof from, and in due time declared againft the 
miniftry, upon fome fymptoms which appeared early, 
of their wanting that countenance, which, as it hath 
been favourable or adverfe, has determined the good 
or* ill fortune of the feveral fucceffive fyftcms of 
adniiniftration for fome years paft. This part of the 
oppofition was, for very obvious reafons,-by much 
the moft dangerous. 

" To balance this powerful oppofition, the admi- 
nift ration confifted of gentlemen, who, though many 
of them were young in office, were yet extremely 
high in eftimation; whofe charaflers were clear, 
nn^ofe integrity was far above fufpicion^ and whofe 
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abilities fcemed to grow with the difEcuIties of the 
buliiicfs they were engaged in; their conftant adhe- 
rence alfo to the caufe of liberty bad procured them 
the confidence and good will of the public, both of 
which they enjoyed in a very eminent degree*. They 
had, befides, fome other advantages, as they were 
not bound to the fupport of meafures at all events, 
merely becaufe they had planned or advifed them; 
fo they could weigh matters with coolnefs and im- 
partiality, and judge without prejudice or pafiion; 
at lead they had the happinels not to be obliged to 
aQ fyftematically wrong. 

" They appear, accordingly, to have avoided, as 
well as in matters fo critical, perhaps, they could be 
avoided, the two extremes; in one, which it was 
apprehended they muft inevitably have ftruck, they 
neither precipitated affairs in America by the rafhnels 
of their councils, nor did they facrifice the dignity 
of the crown or nation by irrefolutiori or weaknefs; 
and the firmnefs, as well as temper, which appeared 
in their difpatches to the different governors, when 
examined by the Houfe, did them the greateft 
honour. By preferving this medium, by fufpen(d[ij||g 
their own judgment in a matter of'fo great import- 
ance, till they had obtained that of the reprefenta- 
lives of the nation, they ftill left it in the power of 
the fuprcme legiflature to ufe healing meafures, and 
did not urge their fellow fubjdtls, through defpera- 
tion, to the committal of fuch a£ts as could not be 
forgiven. 

*' Notwithftanding the prudence of this conduft, it 
was feverely animadverted on by the oppofite party. 
Thefe gentlemen would have the molt coercive 
means made ufe of, for forcing the new laws and 
regulations, in which themfelves had fo great a 
fhare, fully fenfible of the difgrace that muft be 
reflefted on them by a repeal; it is not unnatural lOk 
fuppofe that they wifhed to fee the executive power 

•'Mr, Burke is fnppofed to have iacladcd himfclf in this daft, • 
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fo deeply engaged before the meeting of parliament 
that the legiflative could not then in honour recede 
f)rom the fupport of it. Upon tfiis principle, the 
plan of moderation that had been adopted, was op- 
pofed with the greateft acrimony, and the fevered 
invcftives pointed at adminiftration,- for not having 
immediately employed troops and fhips of war to 
enforce the laws in fuch a manner, as the outrage- 
oufnefs of the refiftance, and the importance of the 
authority which was refilled, did,- as they afferted, 
indifpenfably require. 

" In the mean time the American affair^ were be- 
come a general fubjeft of difcuffion, and numberlefs 
pamphlets were wrote on both fides of the queftion; 
in general, both fides were guilty of the fame fault, 
though in the molt oppofite extremes; the advocates 
for the colonies carried the . idea of liberty to the 
higheft pitch of enthufiafm, while their antagonifts 
feemed to imagine, that a perfon forfeited every 
birthright and privilege of an Englifhman by going 
to live in America. They both alio proved a great 
deal loo much, while the former feemed to confider 
the colonies rather as independent ftates, in a fort 
of equal alliance with the mother country, than as 
deminions depending upon and belonging to her; 
they furnifhed the ftrongeft reafons why that irregu- 
lar fpirit of enthufiafm Ihould be timely checked, 
by making them fenfible of their dependence. 

" On the other hand, the enemies of the colonies, 
by exaggerating their power, opulence, and popula- 
tity, fufficiently proved the neceffity of treating them 
with tendernefs, as if their calculations were allowed 
to be half founded, it muft be impoflible to retain 
them long in fubjeftion by any other means. 

" In this fituation were affairs, (17th Dec.) when 
the parliament met in the latter eiid of the year 1765. 
Particulaj notice was taken from the throne of the 
importance of the Matters which had ocpurred in 
North America, and which were given as a reafon 
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for affembling the two houres foon^r than was in- 
tended, that they might have an opportunity to iffue 
the neceffary writs on the many vacancies that had 
happened fince the laft feflion, and proceed, imme- 
diately after the recefs, to the confideration of the 
weighty matters that Ihould then be laid before them, 
for which purpofe the fuUeft accounts of the Ameri- 
can affairs Ihould be prepared for their infpeftion. 
Moft of the friends to adminiftration had vacated 
their feats in confequence of the late changfcs, fo that 
by death and promotions, there were forty-one feats 
nOw vacant. Some thcmght it would be ungenerous 
to make aoy ftrittures upon the conduft of the mi- 
nifters, till they Ihould be in a fituation to vindicate 
or explain it, in tt eir proper perfons as members of 
the houfe: it appears, however, that others were of 
a contrary opinion. An addrefs having been re- 
folved in anfwer to the king's fpeech, a motion was 
made by the oppofition, that his majefty might be 
addreffed to give orders, that copies of all lettters, 
papers, orders or inftru6tions, fent from the Secretary 
of State's office, or the other principal departments, 
to the governors and officers of the crown in North 
America, together with copies of all anfwers thereto, 
and of all other papers relative to the late difturbancc 
there, to the execution of the ftamp duty, to the 
enforcing of the law, and to the quelling of riotous 
and tumultuous diforders, fhould be laid before the 
houfe. This motion feemed the more extraordinary, 
a^ it had been declared from the throne, that the 
fulled accounts of thefe affairs Ihould be laid beford 
parliament. 

'^ The houfe probably thought the propofition not 
very decent with regard to the crown, nor candid 
with regard to the miniftry, in their fituation at that 
time, fo that on a fharp debate,' the previous queftion 
being put, it was carried in the negative by a ma- 
jority of 70 to 35. The houfe having then iffued 
'the necelTary writs, adjourned for^the holidays." 
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Mr. Burke was thus brought into parliament, at a 
lime that a fingle glance, even at the map of our 
territories, was almoft fufficient to difraay a young 
fenator — our extenfive colonies in America, ourpol- 
feflions in the eaft — ^our navy triumphant in every 
quarter of the globe, and the joyful found of viftory 
in our ears, and all under the aufpices of a youthful 
monarch, the dawn of whofe adminiftration promifed 
a refulgent day. But thefe appear to have been fo 
many objefts that tended rather to excite than to 
difmay our young fenator, his mind, was well Itored 
with reading, his imagination glowing, his heart, no 
_;;3dff' doubt, filled with gratitude to thofe that had 
raifed him to that exalted fituation, and every 
pulfe beating high with emulation to diftinguifh him- 
lelf by his tongue, as he had already done fo by 
his pen. The firft queftion of deep confideration 
that called forth his eloquence, was '* on the impo- 
licy of taxing the colonies.'* The very firft fpeech 
he made on this fubjefl:, was fo much admired, that 
the late Lord Chatham, who immediately followed 
him in the debate, faid, " he fhould not go any fur- 
ther into^ iht detail of the bufinefs, as that young 
tnember (alluding to Mr. Burke) had forcibly and 
eloquently anticipated every thing he had to offer on 
the. fubjeft." This compliment was felt by the houfe, 
and infured Mr. Burke a very patient hearing as 
often as he rofe to deliver his opinion. The next 
queftion that involved the confideration of parlia- 
ment, was a bill for the " total repeal of the ftamp- 
aft, brought on in the fpring of 1766." This mo- 
mentous queftion furnifhed Mr. Burke with a full 
opportunity of bringing all his oratorial powers into 
the field ; it muft be confelfed that he condufcled them 
with all the energy of a youthful commander, and 
all the prudence of an experieaced General, till 
viSory, after a dubious conteft, at length perched 
on the banners of adminiftration. The univerfal joy 
^hich pervaded the nation on this occafion^* cannot 
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be better cxpreffed than in his own words. ^* 1 
remember, Sir, (addrefling himfelf to the fpeakcr) 
with a melancholy pleafure, the fituation of the 
Honourable Gentleman (the late Field Marlhal Con* 
way) who made the motion for the repeal of the 
ftamp-aft. In that crifis, when the whole trading 
intereft of this empire, crammed into your lobbies 
with a trembling and anxious expeftation, waited 
almoft to a winter's return of light, their fate frorai 
your refolutions. When at length you had deter- 
mined in their favour, and your doors thrown open, 
Ibpwed them the figure of their deliverer in well 
carneft triumph of his important viftory, from the 
whole of that grave multitude there arofe an involunr 
tary burft of gratitude and tranfport. They jumped 
\ipon him like children on a long abfent father ; they 
clung about him as captives about their redeemer j 
all England, all America, joined in his applaufe; 
nor did he feem infenlible to the beft of all earthly 
rewards, the love and admiration of his fellow- 
citizens; hope elevated, and joy brightened hiscreft; 
I flood near him, and his face, to ufe the expreflion 
pf the fcripture of the firft Martyr, ' his face was as 
if it had been the face of an angel.' J do not know 
how others feel; but if I had flood in that fituation, 
I never would have exchanged it for all that kings ia 

their profufion could beftow." Vide Mr. Burke's 

fpeech, iQtl^ April, 1794, 4to Ed. p. 36. 

Hitherto matters had gone on in the moft fuccefsfu! 
manner with the mjniRry; they had weathered a fc- 
vere, dangerous, and ftormy winter; they had gained 
eveiy point they attempted in parliament; and had 
fecured the confidence and good will of the public 
in a very high degree. They had befides acquired 
fome credit in their foreign tranfaClions ; they had 
concluded ain advantageous commercial treaty with 
the Emprefs of Ruffia; they fettled the long contefted 
affair of the Canada bills, to the fatisfaHion of the 
owners of them; and made fomp progrefs in re- 
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viving the long negtefted affair of the Manilla 
ranfom. 

Frcwn the time that the Right Hon, Henry Belfon 
Legge, was difcharged from the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in May 1761, and Lord Temple 
and Mr. Pitt refigned the 18th of September thai 
year, no lefs than 5*3 changes of places, outs and 
inns, happened, by the fluctuating of minifterial in- 
fluence, a ^ircun^ftance hardly to be parallelled in any 
annals. 

Thofe who had not confidered the fluftuatirtg ftate 
pf adrpiniftration for fome years back, might have 
been apt to imagine, that in confequence of fo fair a 
.beginning, they were fecurely fixed in their prefent 
fituation. 

It was then, to the great furprife of the nation, 
that, notwithftanding thefe appearances, a fudden and 
unexpeQcd change took place in the minifl:ry. For 
on the 30th of July, the Duke of Grafton was ap- 
pointed to the nead of the treafury, in the room of 
the Marquis of Rockingham; the Earl of Shelburne, 
Secretary of State, in the room of the Duke of 
Richmond; Lord Camden, High Chancellor, in the 
room of the Earl of Northington; Right Hon. 
Charles Townfhend, Chancellor gf the Exchequer, 
in the room of the Right Hon. William Dowdefwell; 
and the Right Hon. William Pitt, (created fome days 
before Vifcount Pynfent and Earl of Chatham) Lv^rd 
Privy Seal. Many other changes took place both 
at home and fubfequently in all the different depart* 
mentsof ftate. 

The patriotic opinion which has been conceived of 
the late miniftry, was much increafed by the di{- 
intereftednefs they had fhewn upon quitting their 
places; as they retired without a place, penfions, or 
reverfion fecured to themlelves or their friends. Th6 
fenfe which the public held of their fervices, was 
alfo teftified by the numerous addreffes which were 
prefented to the Marquis of Rockingham upon that 
occafion. On the other hand, jnanv '-^ tbofe who 
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were moft attached to the Earl of Chatham regretted, 
that inftead of weakening and dividing an intereft, 
vhich the public wifhed to be fupported, and con- 
tributing to remove a miniftry^ in i^hich they had 
placed a confidence ; he had moft rather, by coin- 
ciding and afting along with them, contributed to 
give them that permanency, which was fo much de- 
fired and wanted. There were other reafons which 
contributed greatly to leffen the popularity of which 
the noble Lord had before poffefled fo boundlefs a 
fliare; among thofe, his quitting the Houfe of Com- 
mons and accepting peerage, was not the leaft; and 
his afting alone with, and bringing into place and 
power, perfons who had the misfortune to be fup- 
pofed of a party, which had been long held very 
obnoxious, contributed its full fhare*. 

The following is Mr. Burke's own account of his. 
introduftion into public life, as well as the (bare 
which adminiftration took in the repeal of tKe ftamp- 
aft. 

Sir^ I will anfwer him (Mr. Cornwall) as clearly 
as I am able, and with great opennefs; I have n6- 
thing to conceal. In the year fixty-five, being in a 
very private ftation, far enough from any line of 
bufinefs, and not having the honour of a feat in this 
houfe, it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown 
to the then miniftry, by the intervention of a com- 
mon friend, to become connefted with a very noble 
perfon (Marquis of Rockingham) and at the head 
of the treafury department. It was indeed in a fitua- 
tion of little rank and no confequence, fuitable to 
tlie mediocrity of my talents and pretenfions. But a 
fituation near enough to enable me to fee, as well as 
others, what was going on; and I- did fee in that? 
noble perfon fuch found principles, fuch an enlarge* 
mcnt of mind, fuch clear and fagacious fenfe, and 
fuch unfliaken fortitude, as have bound me, as well 
as others much better than me, by an inviolable at- 

* Annual Regifler fjr 1766. 
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tachment to him from that time forward. Sir, Lord 
Rockingham very early in that fummer received a 
ftrong reprefentation from many weighty Englifli 
merchants and manufafturers, from governors of 
provinces and commanders of men of war, againft 
almoft the whole of the American commercial regu- 
lations, and particularly widi regard to the total ruin 
which was threatened to the Spanifh trade. I believe, 
Sir, the noble Lord foon faw his way in this bufinefs* 
But he did not ralhly determine againft atts which it 
migh be fuppofed were the refult of much delibera- 
tion. However, Sir, he fcarccly began to open the 
ground, when the whole veteran body of office took, 
the alarm. A violent outcry of all (except thofe 
who knew and felt the mifchiefj was raifed againft 
any alteration. On one hand, his attempt was a 
direft violation of treaties and public law. — On the 
other, the aft of navigation and all the corps of trade 
laws were drawn up in array againft it. 

« The firft ftep the noble Lord took, was to have the 
opinion of his excellent, learned, and ever lamented 
friend, the late Mr. Yorke, then Attorney General, 
on the point of law. When he knew that formally 
and officially, which in fubftance he had known be- 
fore, he immediately difpatched orders to redrefs the 
grievance. But I will fay it for the then minifter, 
he is of that conftitution of mind, that I know he 
would have iflued, on the fame critical occafion, the 
very fame orders, if the afts of trade had been, as 
they were not, direftly againft him ; and would have 
chearfully fubmitted to the equity of parliament for 
his indemnity. 

" On the conclufion of this bufinefs of the Spanifh 
trade, the news of the troubles, on account of the 
llamp-aQ:, arrived in England. It was not until the 
end of Oftober that thefe accounts were received* 
No {oone;r had the found of that mighty tempeft 
reached us in England, than the whole of the then 
oppofitioDj inftead of feeling humbled by the ua- 
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happy iHue of their meafures, fe^med to ht infinitely 
elated, and cried out, that the miniftry, from envy- 
to the glory of iheir predeceflbrs, were prepared to 
repeal the ftamp-aft. ' Near nine years after, the ho- 
nourable gentleman takes quite oppofite ground, and 
now challenges me to put my hand to my heart, and 
fay, whether the minidry had refolved on the repeal 
till a confiderable time after the meeting of parlia- 
ihent* Though I do not very well know what the 
honourable gentleman wifhes to infer from the ad- 
miflion, or from the denial of this faft, on which he 
fo earneftly adjures me ; I do put ray hand on my 
hearty and affure him, that tl^ey did not come to a re- 
folution direftly to repeal.. They weighed this matter 
as its difficulty and importance requked. They con- 
fidered maturely among themfclves.^ They confulted 
with all who could give advice or information. It 
was not determined until a little before the meeting 
of parliament} but it was determined, and the main 
lines of iheir own plan marked out, .before that 
meeting. Two queftions arofe (I hope I am not 
going into a narrative troublefome to the Houfe) 
[A cry of, go on, go on.] 
'^ T4ie firft of the two confiderations was, whether- 
the repeal (hould be total, or whether only partial ; 
taking out every thing burthenfome and produflive, 
» and referving only an empty acknowledgment, fuch 
as a (lamp on cards or dice. The other queftion was, 
on what principle the aft fhould be repealed? On 
this head alfo two principles were flarted. One, 
that the legifliative rights of this country, with regard 
to America, were not entire, but had cerlain'rettric- 
lions and limitations. The odier principle was, that 
taxes of this kind were contrary to the fundamental 
principles of commerce on which the colonies were 
founded; and contrary to every idea of political 
equity, by which equity we are bound, as much as 
poffiblc to extend the fpirit and benefit of the Britifh 
conftitution to every part of the Britilh dominions. 
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*f he opliotl, both of the meafure^ and of the prin- 
ciple of repeal, was made before the feffion ; and I 
wonder how any one can read the king's fpeech at 
the opening of that feffion, without feeing in that 
fpeech both the repeal and the declaratory aft very 
fufficiently crayoned out. Thofe who cannot fee 
this can fee nothing. 

Surely the honourable gentleman will not think 
that a great deal lefs time than was then employed, 
ought to have been fpent in deliberation; when he 
coniid^rs that the news of the troubles did not arrive 
till towards the end of 06tober. The parliament fat 
to fill the vacancies on the i^ih day of December, 
and on bufinefs the 14th of the following January." — 
Speech on American Taxation* 

Mr, Burke then proceeded to ftate the principle on 
which adminiftration aQ;ed in the repeal of this aft* 

*' A partial repeal," fays he, " or as the bon to» 
of the court then was, a modification, would have 
fatisfied a timid, unfyftematic, procraftinating mi- 
niftry, as fuch a meafure has fince done fuch a mi- 
niftry. A modification is the conftant refburce of 
weak, undeciding minds. To repeal by a denial of 
our right to tax in the preamble (and this too did 
not want advifers), would have cut, in the heroic 
ftile, the Gordian knot with a fword. Either meafure 
would .have coft no more than a day's debate. But 
when the total repeal was adopted, and adopted oa 
principles of policy, of equity, and of commerce^ 
thi3 plan made it neceflary to enter into many and 
difficult meafures. It becomes neceflary to open a 
very large field of evidence commenlurate to thefe 
extenfive views, *** I think the enquiry lafted in the 
committee for fix weeks; and at its conclufion this 
bpufe, by an independent, noble, fpirited, ^nd un- 
expefted majority, — by a majority that will redeem 
all the afts ^ver done by majorities in parliament, — 
in the teeth of all the old mercenary Swifs of ftate,— 
in defpite q{ all the fpeculators and augurs of poll- 
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tical events, — in defiance of the whole embattled It-^ 
gion of veteran penfioners and praftifed inftruments 
of a court, gave a total repeal to the ftamp-aQ, and 
(if it bad been fo permitted) a lafting peace to this 
whole empire/' 

Mr. Burke then adds, '• if the conduftof miniftry 
in propofing the repeal, had arifen from timidity with 
regard to themfclves, it would have been greatly to 
be condemned. Interefted timidity difgraces as much 
im this cabinet, as perfonal timidity does in the field. 
But timidity, with' regard to the well being of our 
country, is heroic virtue. The noble Lord (Marquis 
of Rockingham) whoi then condufted affairs, and his 
"Worthy colleagues, whilft troubling at the profpefts 
of fuch dillreffes as you have fince brought upon 
yourfelves, were^ not afraid fteadily to look in the 
face that glaring and dazzling influence, at which the 
eyes of eagles have blanched. He looked in the 
face one of the ableft, and let me fay, not the molt 
fcrupulous oppofitions that perhaps ever was in this 
boufe, and withitood it, unaided by even one of the 
ufual fupports of adminiftration." 

Short a time as Mr. Burke was in office, he took 
care to render himfelf mafter of fomething more than 
what Mr. Canning calls the mechanical part of it, and 
accordingly we find him in oppofition unfold the 
intrigues of the new adminiftration with uncommon art 
and dexterity — nor was he fparing of ridicule, which 
he always fliot with unerring hand; — in Ihort it may 
be laid that he brightened from coUifion, and gathered 
ftrength even from defeat. Thofe that wrellle with , 
us, as he fays himfelf, Itrengthen us, — nor did he 
confine his attacks to the fepate, for he and his bro- 
ther Richard, aflTifted by his relative William Burke, 
publiihed feveral papers in defence of the Rocking- 
ham party, in the Gazetteer, under various fignatures, 
from the year 1766 to 1768. Some of thofe papers 
were written in anfwer to Mr. Scott, of Cambridge, 
who appeared at the time under the fignature of Ante- - 
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fcjanus. As Mf. Burke was naturally of an aftlvd 
difpofition of mind, his moments were conftanlly 
employed, either in confulting the bell writers, 
Converfing with the moll intelligent on the moll ufeful 
fubjefts, occafionally pruning his trees, or direfling 
his rivulets. His own account of his ftudies will be 
preferred to mine. 

<• When," faid he, " I firft devoted myfelf to the 
public fervice, I conlidercd how I fhould fender 
myfelf fit for it; and this I did by endeavouring to 
difcover what it was, that gave this coUntfy the rank 
it holds in the world. I found that oiir profperity 
and dignity arofe principally, if not folely, from two 
fources — our conllitution and confimercc. Both thefe 
I have fpared no ftudy to underftand, and no endea- 
vour to fUpport." Speech to the EleHors of BriJioU 

In 4766, Mr. Burke paid a vifitto Ireland, where 
he found a number of perfons, who had difcovered . 
that they were related to him, fince he became a 
Britifh Senator. He did not, however, forget hia 
old friends in the long lift of his new relations— he 
vifued all, received all with affability and good na- 
ture, retraced with rapture the fcenes of his boyifh 
days — and returned to his duty in the latter end of 
March 1768; in the fame year he was returned 
at the general election for the boronghof Maltpn in 
Yorkfhire, through the intereft of the Marquis, his 
patron. 

The fcffion of 1768 was opened with a clouded 
profpeft. The high price of provifions was very 
feverely felt by thpfe who earned them with the fweat 
of their brow ; the reftraining aQ: relative to the Eaft 
India company; the Nullum Temfus Bill^ afforded 
ample room for difcuffion. Mr. Bufke took a very 
aftive part in all thofe queftions, in which he was 
very ably fupportcd by Mr. Dowdefwell, Mr. Dun- 
ning, (late Lord Afhburton) and Colonel Barr^, 
Sticn union of tailents was equal to the difcuffion of 
any fubjeft that could poflibly be advanced, Mr. 

d 
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Burke was always found on his poft, the firft on Ae^ 
breach, and the laft on the mine. The brilliancy of 
his talents was fo univerfally felt and acknowledged, 
that he was ranked 2iS the leader of the Rockinghanv 
party. 

Sometimes his zealy and the natural warmth of hi* 
temper, would urge him to prefs a point beyond its- 
due bounds, which afforded his opponents a tempo- 
rary triumph ; — temporary indeed ! for the eafe and 
ingenuity with which he ufed to recover his previous 
pofition, evinced the refourccs of his mind, and the 
fubtilty of his imagination, which induced the great 
Lord Chatham to lav on one of thele occafions, that 
Burke eould only be wounded by Burke^ 

Mr. Burke, it is true, enlifted under the ban- 
ners of party, but as that party may be called the 
guardian of the conftitution, he was left at full liberty 
to fuggeft fuch meafures as would forward or fecure- 
the moft patriotic objefts; in fhort he was left to the 
full difplay of his own powers and opinions, and rather 
led than followed in alraott every debate. 

The Duke of Grafton was daily lofing ground > 
an adminiftration, " fo chequered and fpeckled, a. 
piece of joinery fo crofsly indented, and fo whimfi-^ 
cally dovetailed," could not fupport itfelf againft the- 
ejoquence of Mr. Burke, and the pen of Junius. 
Accordingly, on the aSth of January, 1770, his^ 
Grace refigned his lituation, as firft Lord of the 
Treafury, and was fucceeded by the Right Hon.. 
Frederick Lord North. Mr. Burke defcribes die 
lituation of public affairs at this, period in the follow- 
ing words: 

^' Nobody, I believe, will conlider it merely as 
the language of fplcen or difappointment, if I fajf^ 
that there is Ibmething particularly alarming in the, 
prefent conjuntlure. There is hardly a mail in or! 
out of power who holds any other language. That 
government is at once dreaded and contemned; tliat 
the laws are defpoiled of all their reiped and 
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fefutary terrors; that their inaflion is a fubjc8: of 
ridicule^ and their exertion of abhorrence; that 
rank, and office, and title, and all the folemn plau- 
fibilities of the world, have loft their reverence and 
efFe6l; that our foreign politics are as much de- 
ranged as our domeftic oeconomy; that our depen- 
dencies are flackened in their afFeSion, and loofened 
from their obedience; that we know neither how to 
yiejd nor how to enforce; that hardly any thing 
above or below, abroad or at home, is found and 
entire; but that difcdnnexion and confufion, in 
office, in parties, in families, in parliament, in the 
nation, prevail beyond the diforders of any former 
time: — thefe are faSs univerfally admitted and la- 
mented," 

The Earl of Chatham faw things in the fame alarm- 
^ ing point of view. " At my time of life," fays that 
venerable ftatefman*, " loaded as I am with infirmi- 
ties, I might, perhaps, have flood excufed, if I had 
continued in retirement, and never taken a part again 
in public affairs. But the alarming ftate of the nation 
forced me to come forward, once more, and to exe- 
cute that duty which I owe to Go(i, to my fovereign, 
and to my country, and I am determined to perform 
it at the ri(k of my life;" and in thefe three points of 
view, it muft be confeDfed, that he performed his 
yow as a man, an hereditary counfellor of the crown, 
and a patriot, nobly falling with a falling ftate; but 
though he raifed his voice to Heaven, and poured 
the balm of conciliation from his lips, that warning 
voice was not attended to, and his venerable figure, 
and the fire of his imagination, were the only things 
that feem to have made an impreffion on thofe that 
heard him. His Lordftiip's fentiments, relative to 
America, were well known previous to that day. Speak- 
ing, however, pf that continent in the courfe of his 

• Sec Earl of Chatham's fpcech on the addrefe moved on the ^tli 
of January, i77o> by the Duke of Ancaftej, 
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fpeecbi " He lamented tbe unhappy meafure whicfc 
had divided the colonies from the mother country, 
and which, he feared, had drawn them into exceiles 
which he could not juftify. He owned his natural 
partiality to America, and was inclined to make al- 
lowance even for thofe exccffes ; that they ought 
to be treated with tendernefs; for in his fenfe they 
were ebuUitions of liberty, which broke out upon 
the (kin, and were a (ign, if not of perfetl health, at 
leaft, of a vigorous conllitution, and nmft not be 
driven in too fuddenly, leaft they fliould ftrike to 
the heart. He profcfled him fclf entirely ignorant of ^ 
the prefent ftate of America, therefore Ihould be 
cautious of giving any opinion of the meafures fit 
to be purfued with relpe£l to that country. That it 
was a maxim he had obferved through life, when he 
had loft way, to ftop Ihort, left by proceeding with- 
out knowledge, and advancing (as he feared a noble 
Duke had done) from one falfe llep to another, he 
fliould wind himlclf into an inextricable labyrinth, 
and uever be able to recover the right road again.. 
That as the Houfe bad yet no materials before them, 
by which they might judge of the proceedings of the 
colonies, he ftrongly objefted to their paffing that 
heavy cenfure upon them, which was conveyed in. 
the word unwajrarUaLU^ contained in the propofed 
addrcfs; that it was palling a fentence without hear- 
ing the caufe, or being; acquainted with fafts; mighc 
cxpofe the proceedings of the Houfe to* be received 
. abroad with indiiFcrence or difrefpefct; that if uu- 
' warrant/ihle meant any thing, it muft mean, illegal, 
.and how could their JLordfixips decide that proceed- 
jngs, which had not been ftated to them in any 
fhape, were contrary to law; that what he had heard 
of the comblnatiofji in America, and of their fuc- 
cefs in fupplying thcmfelves with goods of their owa 
nianufafture, had, indeed, alarmed him much for 
the commercial interefts of the mother country; hut 
be could not conceive in what feufe they could be 
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called illegal, much Icfs how a declaration of that 
Houfe could remove the evil; thai they were dan- 
gerousi indeed, and he greatly wilhed to have that 
\vord fubftituted for unwarrantable; that the difcon- 
tent of two millions of people deferved confidera- 
tion, and the foundation of it ought to be removed; 
that this was the true way of putting a flop to com-^. 
binations and manufaQ:ures in that couniiy; but that 
he referved himfelf to gire his opinion more parti- 
cularly upon this fubjeft, when authentic inforraa- 
tion of the Rate of America fhould be laid before 
the Houfe. 

' '* That we fliould be cautious how we invaded 
the liberties of any part of our fellow -fubjefcls, how- 
ever remote in fituation, or unable to make refift- 
ance; that liberty was a plant that deferved to be 
cherifhed; that he loved the tree, and wifhed well 
to every branch of it ; that like the vine in fcrip- 
ture, it had fpread from Eaft to Weft, had embraced 
whole nations with its branches, and fheltered them 
under its leaves; that the Americans had purchafed 
their liberty at a dear rate, fince they had quitted 
their native country, and gone in fearch of freedom 
to a defert." 

In 1772 and 1773, the Eaft-India affairs were 
fubmitted to the attention and conlideration of pap- 
liament; two committees were appointed to examine 
and report on this fubjeft. The firll was an open 
committeei and the fecond a fecret one. The former 
was very flow in their proceedings, and the latter very 
hafty. This contraft furniftied Mr, Burke with 
abundant pleafantry. In difcufling a fubjeQ of fuch 
iBagnitude, he gave evident proofs that it was not 
beyond his reach; nay, that he was very inlimaie 
with the moft intricate parts of it, but majorities 
•triumphed over arguments. The Houfe having re- 
folved itfelf into a committee on a bill for leaving 
the. Company in poffeffion of their territorial pofl'cf^* 
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fions in India for a time to be limited, Mr* Burke 
addrefled the Chairman thus: 

« Mr. Bacon, you are every thing, but what you 
fhould be; you are chairman of a committee in the 
air — we are a committee of imagination, of idea, of 
every thing but reality; and we might as well be 
employed in building caftles in the air. But, Sir, I 
cannot help moft.ferioufly remarking, how amazingly 
the opinions of men change! What has now taken 
place is a fpecial inftance of it. When a propofition 
comes originally from this fide of the Houfe, it isbear4 
with difguft, and treated with contempt; fuch rea- 
fons, however, accompany it, as convince even the 
antagoniftsof the idea: it paffes through the political 
elaboratory; the fun (hines from the treafury-bencb 
on it; it is given to the Houfe, and heard with ap* 
plaufe- This, Sir, I have feen more than once; 
and any member who will take the trouble of re- 
coUeSing what I have advanced more than once 
within thefe ten days, muft alfo plainly perceive it now 
adopted, in a manner which fliews the conviftion of 
that bench but clogged, damned, with attendants which 
fcem coined to dettroy all the good that could refuU 
from the other. Why will not the noble Lord at once 
declare, or give up the right of the crown to the 
territorial acquifitions ? Why is that fantaftic right to 
hang eternally over their heads, in order to deftroy that 
very folidity which he affefcts to give the Company? 

^' Sir, I was anfwered in a former committee, that 
1 did not adhere to the queftion; but, Sir, it was a 
reply of ignorance alone. If the propofers of a 
motion will pafs'the plain road that leads to common 
fenfe, in order to wander into a rotten bog, the man 
who calls them back again, and tells them they will 
foon be up to the chin in that ground, is he the man 
who runs from the queftion ? The noble Lord, in* 
order to come immediately to his motion, paffesf over 
the previous queftion of right, the confequence of 
which is, all his deduftions are anions of abfurdity—? 
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dn Tiis propofitions firings of contradiQions. Let 
Jiim declare that right, on the ftrength of which he 
fcizes with the hand of power, and the Houfe will 
fupport him. If he gives it up, it will fupport him. 
Let him 6fFer a purge, you will fwallow it — a vomit, 
it will go down — an alterative or aftringent — an acid 
or an alkali — jail one — down it goes. While the 
noble Lord finds we have fuch a fwallow, let him 
give the pill at once without gilding — let him fairly 
declare the degree of this accurfed right, wHich hangs 
thus in terrorem on yoiir trade to the eaft." 

Mr. Burke had now fhone with encreafingluflre as 
the fteady advocate of civil liberty, and, in order to 
compleat his charafter as a patriot and fenator, he 
availed himfelf of the firft opportunity to evince his 
attachment to the caufe of religious liberty. 

On the eighteenth of February, 1773? Sir Harry 
Houghton moved for leave to bring in a bill for the 
relief of Proteftam DHfenters, in fundry matters re- 
lating to fubfcription. It was vehemently oppofed 
by Sir William Baggot on two grounds, firil, be- 
caufe the penal laws againft fuch of the Diflenters as 
did not fubfcribe were never put in force; and, 
•fecondly,' feecaufe he believed that the attempt to fet 
^fide the thirtj;-nine articles was agitated with a de- 
fign unfavourable to Chriftianity. Mr. Burke, in 
xeply, fpoke nearly to the following effeft: 

" I propofe. Sir, taking notice of V'^hat fell 
from the honourable gentleman's lips, confidered in a 
two-fold view. He advanced the following pofitions, 
that the Diflenters now enjoyed liberty by connivance,' 
and that toleration was an attack upon Chriftianity. — 
The Diflenters enjoy liberty by connivance ! My good 
Sir, what fort of liberty is this ? What, Sir, is liberty 
by connivance but a temporary relaxation of flavery? 
Is this a fort of liberty calculated for the meridian of 
England? Montefquieu places liberty in an exemp- 
tion from fear. Are perlons who enjoy it by conni- 
vance only — are they exempt from fear, and divefted 
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of apprehenfion? To talk then, Sir, of a connivancc> 
is to talk only of a temporary fufpenfion of tyranny. 
You are defirous to keep the rod hanging over the 
Diflenters* heads at the very inftant that you affure 
them they fhall never fmart under it$ ftripee. Why 
then at once not fet their hearts at reft, by removing 
the in)pcnding danger? Why not releafe them from 
the dread of thefe penal ftatutes, the cruelty of which 
fo fhocks your generous natures, that you think it 
incumbent on you to declare they never Ihould be put 
imo execution? The queftion, Sir, anfwers itfelfj 
and to cavil at its propriety is to carp at truth and 
elude Qonviflion. 

" As to what the honourable gentleman let fall 
concerning toleration being an attack upon Chrifti- 
anity, it is an afferiion To contrary to truth and hif-* 
tory, that it fcarcely ftands in need of refutation. 
By toleration Chriltianity flourifhed. Whilft the 
eaftern and weftern churches were tolerant, they we^e 
illuftrious; they were venerated; they were held in 
I'acred elUmation. When the Romifh Church caft 
nfidc its toleration, and had recourfe to threatenings, 
daughter ^nd perfecutions ; commotions enfued ; 
ecclefiaftical anarchy prevailed; and the kingdom of 
darknefs was ercfled on- the ruins of Chriftianity. 
Inftead of combating the common foe, Chriftians 
combated each other. Inttead of taking arms againft 
the grand deceivers, they ftrove by every deceptious 
avt to harrals and torment thofe whom they ought to 
have chcrilhcd and loved as brethren. In ftiort the 
want oF toleration has leflened the number of be- 
lievers, and for that reafon I would have all Pror 
teftanis miited, that we may be the better enabled to 
make a common caufe againft inhdels of every deno- 
mination. 

^' The Church of England^ Sir, has not a firmer 
friend than my lei f — 1 wifh her illuftrious— I wifh 
her head may reach that Heaven to which fhe would 
condufl; us — But I would alfo wifli her family as 
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numerous as poffible — I would wifh a brotherly 
aft'efliion to prevail among her offspring — I would 
have Chriftians united — I would have them join ia 
every attempt to crufli the powers of darknel':;, and 
trample under foot the foe to God and man; like a 
mother, tender of her children, I would have the 
Church, with wide extended arms, receive in her 
bofom every believing fon ; not, with unnatural 
aufterity, reproach her offspring, and drive them to 
feek for eafe, for pleafure, and for comfort, in the 
harlot lap of infidelity/' 

Thi3 fpeech made a great imprelEon in and out 
of doors, which is not to be wondered at, if we 
confider the height from whence it fell ; furely it 
was tinse that Religion fhould ceafe to be a crime, 
and that punifhment Ihould not reach thofe that were 
guilty of no other. Perfecution, as the late Earl of 
Mansfield faid, may make hypocrites and martyrs, 
but never made a real convert; and it is ftrang^ 
that fome perfons Ihould imagine that the thirtyr 
nine articles of the Church of England fliould be 
fenced with oaths and perjuries. • This would be to 
plant reeds round an oak to defend it from a florm^ 
When penal laws are repealed in the heart, they 
ought not to be found on the Itatute book^. 

Sir Henry Houghton's motion was very favour- 
^h\y received; leave was given to bring in the bill, 
which pafTed the Commons without a divifion, but 
was loft in the Houfe of Lords on the fecond read- 
ing, by a great majority. 

An aft was pafled on the 25th of March, 1774, 
called the Bofton Port Bill, which threw the inhabi- 
tants of MafTachufett's into the greateft confternaiion* 
The town of Bofton paCfcd a refolution, exprefling 
their fenfe of this opprelfive meafure, and a defire 
that all the colonies would concur to ftop all im- 
portation from Great Britain. Moft of the colonies 
entered into fpirited refolutions on this occafiori, to 
unite with MafTachufett's in a firm oppofition to the 
uuconftitutional me^fures of the parUameait. The 



firft of June, the day on which the Port Bill was to 
take place, w^as appointed to be kept as a day of 
humiliation, fafting, and prayer, throughout the colo- 
nicwS, to feek the divine direSion and aid, in that 
critical and gloomy junftion of affairs* 

During the height of the confternation and confu- 
fion which the Bofton Bon Bill occafioned; at the 
very time when a town meeting was fitting to confi- 
der of it, General Gage, who had been appointecl 
to the government of Maflachufett's, arrived in the 
harbour* His arrival, however, did not allay the 
popular ferment, or check the progrefs of the mea- 
lure then taking to unite the colonies, in oppofitiori 
to the oppreffive aft of parliament. 

But the port bill was not the only aft that alarmed 
the apprehenfion of the Americans. Determined to 
Compel the province of Maffachufett's to fubmit to 
their law, parliament pafTed an aft for the better 
regulating government in the province of Maffachur 
felt's Bay. The objeft of this aft was to alter the 
government, as it ftood in the charter of King Wil- 
liam, to take the appointment . of the executive 
out of the hands of the people, and place it in the 
crown ; thus making even the judges and fheriffs 
dependent on the king, and rcmoveable only at his 
pleafure. 

This aft was foon followed by another, which 
ordained, that any perfon, indifted for murder, or 
other capital offence, committed in aiding the ma^ 
giftrates in executing the laws, might be fent by the 
governor either to a/iother colony, or to Great 
Britain^ for his trial. 

This was fooa followed by the Quebec Bill, which 
Extended the bounds of that proviri,ce, and granted 
many privileges to the Roman Catholics. The 
objeft of this bill was, to fecure the attachment of 
that province to the crown of England, and prevent 
its joining the colonies in their refiftance tp the 
laws of parlianient. 
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But tbefe meafures did not intimidate the Amc* 
ficans- On the other hand, they ferved to contirm 
their former apprehenfions of the evil defigiis of 
government^ and to unite the colonies in their oppo- 
fition. 

A correfpondence of opinion with refpeft to the 
unconllitutional afts of parliament, produced a uni^ 
forraity of proceedings in the colonies. The people 
generally concurred in a propofition for holding a 
congrefs by deputation from the feveral colonies, ia 
order to concert meafures for the prefervation of 
their rights. Deputies were accordingly appointed, 
and met at Philadelphia, on the 26th October, 1774. 

On the 19th of April, 1774, Mr. Rofe Fuller, 
Tneraber for Rye, made the following motion; that an 
ftO; made in the feventeenth year of the reign of his 
prefent raajelly, intituled, " An aft for granting cer- 
•♦• tain duties in the Britilh colonies and plantations in 
*' America; for allowing a drawback of the duties 
^' of cuftoms upon the exportation from this kingdom 
♦'of coffee and cocoa-nuts, of the produce of the 
^' faid colonies or plantations; for difcontinuing the 
^' drawbacks payable on china earthen ware exported 
^^' to America; and for more eifeftually preventing 
♦' the clandeltine running of goods in the faid colo- 
^' nies and plantations," might be read. 

And the fame being read accordingly; he moved, 
^* that this houfe will, upon this day fe'nnight, re- 
^' folve itfelf into a committee of the whole houfe, 
^' to take into confideration the duty of 3d. per 
^' pound weight upon tea, payable in all his majefty's 
" dominions in America, impofed by the faid a£i; 
^* and alfo the appropriation of the faid duty." 

A warm and interefting debate took place on 
the queftion of American taxation, that, perJiaps, 
to ufe Mr. Burke's expreflion, no topic had been 
more familiar to the houfe. Mr. Wolfran Corn- 
wall took ^ wide view of it, and when it was 
thought that the fubjeft was entirely exbiuitedj Mr« 
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Burke rofe, and, to the furprize of thofe that were 
in the habits of admiring his powers, poured frefli 
light upon it— ^not that light that mideads in propor- 
tion as it dazzles, but the fteady beam of realbn and 
found argument that at once vivifies, charms, and illu- 
mines all that was dark. In fpeaking of the repeal 
of the damp ad, " I affirm," faid he^ " that when de- 
parting from the maxims of that repeal, you revived 
the fcheme of taxation, and thereby filled the minds 
of the colonifts with tiew jealoufy, and all forts of 
apprehenfions; then it was that they quarrelled with 
the old taxes, as well as the new; then it was, and 
not till then, that they quellioned all the parts of your 
legiflature; and by the battery of fuch queftions have 
fhaken die folid ftrutlure of this empire to its deepeft 
foundations." Mr. Burke followed up this affertion 
with fuch damning proofs arifing out of the very afts, 
and fpeeches of minifters themfelvcs, particularly 
in Lord Millfborough's Letter to the American Go- 
vernors, dated May 13th, 1769, which he called the 
Canonical Book or Miniftenal Scripture, or the Ge- 
neral Epiftle to the Americans; well knowing that his 
arguments on this head were unanfwerable, he was 
relblved not to omit the opportunity of ^ perfonal 
triumph. " Upon the principles therefore, faid he, 
of the honourable gentleman, (Mr. Cornwall) upon 
the principles of the minifter himfelf, the minifterhas 
nothing at all to anfwer. He ftands condemned by 
himfelf, and by all his affociates, old and new, as a 
deftroyer in the firtt truft of finance of the revenues; 
and in the firft rank of honour, as a betrayer of the 
dignity of his country." 

Mr. Burke, in the courfe of his fpeech, made the 
following declaration. 

" / will be content to be declared infamous^ if I do 
not^ to the lafi hour 0/ my lije^ at all timcs^ in all 
places^ and upon all occafions^ exert every power with 
which I either am^ or everjhall be legally mvejledy in 
order to obtain and raainiainybr the tontin^nt joj Amc^ 



tied that fatisfaftion which I have been authorifed t(f 
promife this day^ by the confidential yerT;/2n/s of our 
gracious fovereign^ who to my certain knowledge ratei 
his honour fo high^ that he \^oiild rather part with his 
crown, than prefervc it by deceit;" and it is buK 
juftice to iay, that he maintained his promife. 

Having fhewn firft on the narrow ground, which 
Mr. Cornwall meafured, fays he, that we were like 
to lofe nothing, by complying with the motion, ex- 
cept what we had already loft, that in time of peace 
we flourifhed in commerce, and when war required 
it, had fufficient aid from the colonies, as long as we 
purfued our ancient policy, that the ftamp-a£t threw 
every thing into confufion, and that the repeal of it 
Jeftored every thiwg to peace and order. That the 
revival of the fyftem of taxation produced the very 
worft effefts, and that the partial repeal produced, 
not partial good, but univerfal evil. " Let thefe 
confiderations, faid he, founded on fafts, not one oS 
which can be denied, bring us back to our reafon 
by the road of our experience. But alas I this was the 
old beaten road which minifter*dki not wifh to tread, 
it was not fufficiently flrewed with places and penfions. 
New paths muft be llruck out, new turnpikes erefted, 
and additio<ial toU paid. 

Mr. Burke concluded this very able and argumen- 
tative fpeech, with tlie following paffage, which many 
have confidered as the key-Hone of the arch. 

" On this bufinefs of America, I confcfs I ara 
ferious, even tofadnefs. I have had but one opinion 
concerning it fince I fat, and before I fat in parlia* 
ment. The noble lord will, as ufual, probably, at* 
tribute the part taken by me and my friends in this 
bufinefs, to a defire of getting his place. Let hin» 
enjoy this happy and original idea. If I deprived 
him of it, I £bould takq away moft of his wit, and 
all his argument. But I had rather bear the brunt of 
all his wit, and indeed blows much heavier, than ftand 
anfwerablc to Cod for embracing a fyftem that tend^ 
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to the deflru&ion of fome of the very beft and faireft 
4>[ his works. But I know the map of England, as 
well as the noble lord*, or as any other perTbn; and 
1 know that the way I take is not the road to' pre- 
ferment. My excellent and honourable friend under 
me on the floort, has trod that road with great toil 
for upwards of twenty years together. He is not yet 
arrived at the noble lord's deftination. However, 
the tracks of my worthy friend are thofe I have ever 
wifhed to follow ; becaufe I know they lead to ho- 
nour. Long may we tread the fame road together; 
whoever may accompany us, or whoever may laugh 
at us on our journey? I honeftly and folcmnly de- 
clare,. 1 have in all fealons adhered to the fyftem of 
^766, for no other reafon, than that I think it laid 
deep in your trueft interefts — and that, by unlimiting 
the exercife, it fixes on the firmed foundations, a 
real, confident, welKgrounded authority in parlia- 
ment. Until you come back to that fyftem, there will 
Ipe no peace for England." 

A gentlenrnn of talents, who had the good fortune 
to be prefent at the delivery of this fpeech, has 
pourtrayed it thus: «' In thU fpeech he had occafion to 
ihew the original plan of government in taxing the 
colonies, and of courfe to exhibit the charaflers that^ 
were officially concerned, either in its progrefs or 
pppofition. He began with the Right Honourable 
George Grenville, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1763, and then proceeded to the charafters of the 
late Lord Chatham, late Right Honourable Charles 
Townfhend, (Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1766, 
and the re-producer of the taxation fcheme) the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and the l?ite Field-Marfball 
Conway, with many others. Some of thefe charac- 
tjers, who, when living, w^ere in total oppofition to 
Mr. Burke's political fentiments on this fubjeft; but 
now being dead; and their memories moreover being 

♦ Lord North. t Mr. DowdcfwclK 
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Varmly protefted by many high perfonages as rel* 
lives and friends, prefenled a fubje£l very difficult 
and delicate to expand upon. Lord Chatham too 
was Hill living, and though rather in the wane of his 
great political powers, yet, furrounded by his former 
greatnefsj his accumulated wifdom, and great ex- 
perience, he ftood as the great Mentor of oppofition, 
to whom all the parts occafionally looked up for ad- 
vice and proteftion. When we add to thefe, thai 
the Marquis of Rockingham and Field-Marfliall 
Conway were his particular friends — the difficulties of 
reproving and praifing became fo multiplied, that the 
undertaking feemed to be one of thofe traps which 
vanity fometimes lays for great men, to fliew them the 
extent of their own prefumption. 

^' But Mr, Burke's mind was fully equal to the talk ;. 
all the leading and pleafing features of thofe great mea 
who were his political opponents, he praifed with at 
manly opennefs that would have done honour to the 
warmeft and moft exalted friendfhip; even what he 
thought of their defefts he foftened in fuch a manndV,, 
by either attributing them to original opinions, or 
early habits, or the co-operation of party, that thofe 
moft intimately attached to their memories could not 
be difpleafed with their general portraits." 

The late Lord John Cavendifli had retired with 
other members to the gallery during the delivery of 
this fpeech, and at Mr. Burke's defcription of Ge- 
neral Conway's feelings — Good God exclaimed his^ 
Lordftiip, *« What a man is this! — How could he 
acquire fuch tranfcendent powers ?" 

At the diflblution of the parliament on the laft 
4ay of September, 1774, Mr. Burke made his elec- 
rion for Malton, but fcarce was he returned, when a 
deputation from fome of the moft refpeftable Mer- 
chants and Difienters in Briftol invited him to ftand 
for that. city. He could not refift fo flattering an in- 
vitauon, fo that, to ufe Gecn^ge Selwyn's expreffion^ 
^ he refigncd his little country weach foj a fine city 
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datttc, attired in the richeft filks^ and fholvered With 
diamonds;'* but it (hould not be forgotten that thefe 
ornaments were purcbafed at the expence of human 
blood. The candidates who ftarted on this oceafiort 
were Lord Clare, one of the late Reprefentatives, 
who declined on the fecond day of the poll ; Mr. 
Brickdale, and Mr. Cruger, an American merchant. 
Mr. Burke appeared on the Huftingson the afternoon 
of the fixth day's poll. His addrefs to the eleftors^ 
was manly, * candid, and captivating— and fuch as 
might be expcfted from one, whom neither " avarice 
or ambition had juftled out of the Itraight line of 
duty." The exertions of his friends were crowned 
witli fuccefs. It was certainly a very pleafing fight, 
to behold a man of Mr. Burke's fenfibility (landing 
amidft the unbought plaudits of the populace, dumb with 
gratitude, till his tears got theftart of his words— and as 
a gentleman, who was prefcnt, obferved it was hard to 
lay which of the two was the more eloquent. The 
opening of his addrefs was worthy of the man void- 
er all afteftation, it arofe naturally from the circum- 
ftances of the moment, and conveyed a fine compli- 
ment to the feelings of his colleague, Mr. Cruger— 
It ran thus : 

Gentlemen, 

*^ I cannot avoid fympathizing ftrongly with the feel- 
ings of the gentleman who has received the fame ho-* 
nour that you have conferred on me. If he, who 
was bred and paffed his whole life amongil you; if 
he, who, through the cafy gradations of acquaintance, 
friendlhip, and edeem, has obtained the honour, 
which feems of itfelf, naturally and almoft infenfibly, 
to meet with thofe, who, by the even tenour of 
pleafing manners and focial virtues, Hide into the love 
and confidence of their fellow-citizens; — if he can- 
not fpeak but with great emotion on this fubjeft, 
furrounded as he is on all fides with his old friends; 
you will have the goodnefs to cxcufe me, if my real. 



Uttiafte&ed iembarraifment prevents xhe froth ekprej^ 
fing my gratitude to you as I ought. 

*« I was brought hither under the difadvantage of 
being linknown, even by fight, to any of you. Nd 
previous canvafs was made for me. 1 was put in 
nbmination after the poll was opened, I did not 
appear until it v^as far advanted. If, under all thefe 
accumulated difadvantages, your good opinion has 
catried me to this happy point of fuccefs, you will 
pardon me^ if I can only fay to you colleflively, as 
I faid to you individually, fimply and plainly, I 
thank you— ^I am obliged to you — I aiti not infenfible 
of yoUr kindnefs." 

Mr. Burke declared, that from the beginning id 
th^ end of the eleSion, that he never afked a quef> 
lion of a voter on the other fide, or fupported a 
doubtful one on his own; it is alfo well known that 
he never folicited a vote in perfon — and yet it does 
Hot appear that he was deficient in eleftion cant, froin 
the following humourous fpecimen of it which hp 
gave in the fame fpeech. 

But how fhould 1 appear to the voters themfelves ? 
if I had gone round to the citizens intitlcd to free- 
dom, and fqueezed them by the hand — " Sir, I 
" humbly beg your vote — I mall be eternally thank*- 
** ful — may I hope for the honour of your fupport? — 
" Weill — come — we (hall fee you at the council- 
<« houfe."-^If I were then to aeliver them to itiy 
managers, pack them into tallies, vote them off in 
court, and when I heard from the bar— *' Such a 
«^ one only! and fuch a one for ever! — he's my 
" man!" — *' Thank you, good Sir — Hah! my wor- 
*< thy friend! thank you kindly — that's an honeft 
« fellow — ^how is yoUr good family ?" — Whilft thefe 
words were hardly out of my moqth, if I fliould 
have wheeled round at once, and told them — « Get 
" you gone, you pack of worthlefs fellows! you 
** have na votes — ^you are ufurpersi you are intru- 
« ders on the rights of real frecipen ! I will have 
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•* nothing to do with you! you onght never to hav<? 
" been produced at this eleftion, and the IherifFs 
^' ought not to have admitted you to poll." 

Mr. Burke was extremely happy in the locality of 
his fimiles during the eleftion— witnefs the following: 
" As for the trifling petulance, which the rage of 
party ftirs up in little minds, though it flxould fhew 
itfelf even in this court, it has not made the (lightefl 
impreffion on me. The higheft flight of fuch cla- 
morous birds is winged in an inferior region of the 
air. We hear them, and we look upon them, juff 
as you, gentlemen, when you enjoy the ferene air 
on your lofty rocks, look down upon the gulls, that 
fkim the mud of your river, when it is exhaulled of 
its tide." 

In this fpecch Mr. Burke has drawn a pifture of 
what he conceived to be the duty of a reprefentativ^ 
to his conftiiuents. The paflage is too fine to be 
omitte4^ or abridged, efpecially as it is a point on 
which the ableft writers are divided. 

*' I am forry 1 cannot conclude, without faying a 
word on a topic touched upon by my worthy col- 
league. I wifli that topic had been pafTed by, at a 
time when I have lb little leifure to difcufs it. But 
filice he has thought proper to throw it out, I owe 
you a clear explanation of my poor fentiments oa 
.that fubjeQ. 

. He tells you, that ".the topic of inftruQions has 
*^ occafioned much altercation and uneafinefs in this 
*' city;" and he exprefles himfelf (if I underftand 
him rightly) in favour of the coercive authority of 
fuch inftrutlions. 

" Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happinefs 
and glory of a reprefentative, to live in the {trifteil. 
union, the clofett correfpondence, and the rood un- 
referved communication with his conftituents. Their 
wifhes ought to have great weight with him ; their 
opinion high refpefct; their bufincls unremitted attea- 
tion* It 13 his duty to Ikcrifice his repofe^ his ple^- 
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furieisj his fati&Faaiotis^ to theirs; and, above alii 
dvet, and in all cafes, to ptefer their iritereft to his 
bWn. But, his unbiaffed opinion, his mature judg- 
ment, his enlightened confcience, he ought not to 
facrifice to you, to any man, or to any fet of meil 
living. Theft he does not derive from your plea- 
fure ; no, nor from the law and the conftitution.. 
They arc a truft from Providence, for the abufe of 
which he is deeply anfwerable. Your reprefentative 
owes you, not his induftry only, but his judgment; 
and he betrays, inftead of ferving you^ if he facrifices 
it to your opinion. 

" My worthy colleague fays, his will ought to be . 
lubfervient to yours. If that be all, the thing vis 
innocent. If government were a matter of will uport 
any fide, yours, without queftion, ought to be fu- 
perior. But government and legiflation are matters, 
of realon and judgnlent, and not of inclination; 
and, what fort of reafon is that, in which the deter- 
tninatiori precedes the difcuflion ; in which one fet of. 
men deliberate, and another decide ; and where thofe 
who form the conclufion are perhaps three hundred' 
miles diftartt from thofe who hear the arguments ? 

To deliver an opinion, is the right of $11 meti ; that 
of conftituents is a weighty and refpetlable opinion^ 
which a reprefentative ought always to tejbice to 
hear^ and which he ought* alxNrays mott ferioufly to 
confider. But authoritative mffhiftions; mandates 
iflued, which the member is bound blindly and im- 
jplicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though' 
contrary to the cleared conviftion of his judgement 
and confcience ; thefe are things utterly unknown to 
the laws of this land, and which arife from « funda- 
mental miftake of the whole order and tenour of pur 
tonftitution^ 

Parliament is not a congrefs of ambafladors froint 
different and hoftile interefts; which interefts each 
muft maintain, as an agent and advocate, againit 
other agents and advocates ; but Parliament is a d^li- 
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lerative affembly of one nation, with one intefdd^^ 
that of the whole; where, not local purpofes, not 
local prejudices ought to guide, but the general good> 
refulting from the general reafon bf the whole. You 
chufe a member indeed ; but when you have chofen 
him, he is not a member of Briilol, but he is a mem- 
ber of Parliament. If the local condituent fliould 
have an intereft, or ihould form an hafty opinion^ 
evidently oppofite to the real good of the reft of the 
community, the member for that place ought to be 
as far, as any other, from any endeavour to get it 
tffeft. I beg pafdon for faying fo much on this fub- 
jeft. I have been unwillingly drawn into it; but I 
fhall ever ufe a refpedful franknefs of communica- 
tion with you. Your faithful friend, your devoted 
fervant, I fliall be to the end of my life : A flatterer 
\ you do not wifli for. On this point of inftruftions. 
However, 1 thinlc it fcarcely poffible we ever can 
have any fdrt pf difference. Perhaps I may giva 
you, too much, rather than too little trouble." 

:^M\^% Burke having found by experience that a 
** ftrenuDus refiftance to every appearance of lawlels 
power; a fpirit of independence carried to fome 
degree of enthufiafm; an inquifitive charafter to 
difcover, and a bold one to difplay, every corrupt 
tjon and every error of government," had reconi- 
noended him to a feat for Briftol, he was determined to 
perfevere in the fame fteady courfe. 

. He had formed a moft intimate friendfcip 
with Sir George Saville, that good man, who, was 
very juftly looked up to as the land-mark of the 
cpnftitution, went to Ireland about this time> for the 
humane purpofc; of meliorating the ccJndition of his 
numcrpuij tcjiaiitry in that coyntry. Having rode out 
one frofty momiiig without any attendant^ he efpied 
a man at a Uttie diitance, with whom he entered into. 
converfation# Who does that mill belong to? I'rent 
it. Sir. And what is the meaning that your mill is 
not better thalcbedj and yourfelf better ckd? — I- 
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canjt help it^ Sir, I have a large family, and I affure 
you we da not eat the bread of idlenefs, but I pay a 
nigh rent. Who is your landlord ? An Englifliman, 
Sir, and one of the bell men, Sir George Saville. 
W^y, how much doyou pay an acre? Fourteen 
fliillings. What did you pay? Ten, Then take 
your bill, and write down ten, for 1 am your land^ 
Jord* The poor man could only look up to Heaven, 
as much as to fay, you »are dropped from thence. 
Sir George made fimilar deduSions over all. his 
eftate, but he that was ^^ eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame," wa$ caJledtoo foon to receive the reward 
of his virtue. 

The public ftatue of the late Sir George Saville 
is erefted in York CathedraL' It is fixed on an 
elegant marble pedeftal, fix feet high,, on the frize of 
which are introduced the emblems of Wifdom, For- 
titude, and Eternity. Sir George is reprefented 
leaping on a pillar, holding in his right h^nd a fcToll, 
on which is written, f' The Petition of the Free- 
holders of the County of York.*' The back ground 
is of white marble, and the whole heighth of the 
monument is fixteen feet, and is executed in fo 
mafterly a manner as to do great credit to the ftatu- 
ary. On the front of the pedeftal is the following 
ipfcriptjion, faid to be written by Mr. Burke; 

To the Memory of 

Sir Gisorge Saville, Bart, 

Who, 

In five fucceffive Parliaments 

Reprefented the County of York. 

The Public Love and Efteem of his 

Fellow Citizens 

Have decreed this 

Monument. 

His life was an ornament and Blefling 

To the Age in which he lived; 

And, after bis death his 

Memory ^ . i 
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Will continue to be beneficial to mankin^^i 

By holding forth an example of 

Pure and unaffefted virtufe 

Moft Worthy of Imitation, 

To the lateft Pofterity. 

He departed this life, January the 9th, 

1784* 
In the 58th year of his age| 

Beloyed and lamented. 

lt\ private life he was benevolent ancl 

fincere; 

His Chstrities were extenfive and fecret; 

His Nvhole heart was formed on principles 

^Of Generofity, Mildnefs, Juftice, ai^d 

Univerfal Candour. 

In public, the patron of eyery national 

Improvement; 

In the Senate, uncorrupt; 

|n bis commerce with the world difinterefted^ 

By geniu^ entitled in the means of 

Doing good ; 

He was unwearied in doing it. 

"• As fplendour gives the brightejl mark^ 
" To foifoned arrows in the dark" 



*Tis not to be wondered at, if Mr. Burke^s char 
raQer as an orator and a ftatefraan, was attacked by 
all tlie . hireling fpribblers of adminiftration, but as 
}ie did not wifli to deprive them of a dinner^ he 

• never condefcended to take any notice of their 
fcurrilityj it's a tax that every great charafter is 
doomed to pay, as Addifon fays, and he was de- 
termined to contribute his (hare to it. His judg- 
ment was now jnatured, and his fancy no longer 
foared on trembling pinions, but gazed ftedfaftly at 
the fun, or built its aerie on the broW of the moft 
arduous precipice. The American war was the theme 

. of every tongue and every pen. Mr* Burke, as we 
have already obferved, took a decided part in i^ 
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H^ refolired to make one more effort to extingiiifii 
the flames of civil difcord, not even difcouraged by 
•the rejection of a bill brought into ttte upper Houle 
!t)y the Earl of Chatham, for fettling the troubles in 
America. On the 2 2d of March, 1775, he brought 
forward his celebrated conciliatory propofiiions. Hi.^ 
fpeech on that occafion was conciliation indeed, 
in the true fpirit of conciliation, and may be truly 
termed his golden oration ; though there is fcarce a 
quotation in the whole, it may be faid to contain the 
fpirit of all that ancient and modern writer^ have 
faid on the fitted means of allaying all thofe turbu- 
lent paffions that civil war never fails to excite. 
As no man was better qualified to refor^ to the 
^^ wtnefs of time, the light of trutli, the life of 
^memory, and the mcffenger of antiquity," his piropo* 
fitions were founded on the beft rules of reafon, and 
though they were neither diftated by the paffions, 
nor addrelled to the paffions, yet there is a certain 
atherial warmth that pervades all the arguments 
which he adduced in fupport of them, and, in many 
inftances, ihcy abound in all the bold rtlitj of ex- 
prelfion, Throughout the whole he feems to have 
tiad the advice of a celebrated flatefman in view, 
^' Omnia funi in republica faavijfime traSanda^ arte 
qux leniat^ non exafptret: Janet, non ulceret: moyeat^ 
^90 prrtftrimf^ non perturbeat^ animos civium'' He put 
the dignity of Great Britain in one fcale, and her 
conceffion in the other, in order to prgve that con- 
ciliation would add luftre to both. 

In the opening of this fpeech Mr, Burke defcribes 
the progrefs of the difcon tents of the Americans, 
and his own conduft, in that approaching (torm :— 

*« Surely" fays he, " it is an awful fubjeft; or 
there is none fo on this fide of the grave. When 
I firft had the honour of a feat in this Houfe, the 
affairs of that continent prefl'ed themfelves upon us, 
as the moft important and molt delicate objeft of 
j>arliameptary attention. My little Ihare in this great 
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4<^liberation oppreffed mc. I found myfelf a par* 
taker in a very high truftj and haying no fort of 
reafon to rely on the ftrength of my natural abilities 
for the proper execution of that truft, I was oibliged 
to take more than common pains, to inftrutl myfelf 
in every thing which relates to our colonies. I was. 
not lefs under the neceflity of forming fome fixed 
ideas, concerning the general policy of the Britifh 
empire. Something of this fort feemed to be indif- 
penfible; in order, amidft fo great a fluftuation of 
paffions and opinions, to concentre my thoughts; 
to ballaft my conduQ:; to preferve me frpm being- 
blown about by every wind of falhionable doClrine* 
I really^ did not think it fafe, or manly, *to have 
frefh principles to feek upon every freft m^\ which 
Ihould arrive from America. 

" At that period, I had the fortune to find myfelf 
in perfeft concurrence with a large majority in thi$ 
Houfe. Bowing under thjit high authority, and 
penetrated with th^ Iharpnefs and ftrength of that 
early iippreflion, I have continued ever ^ince, with-* 
out the leaft deviation, in my original fentiments. 
iWhether this be owing tft an ohftinate perfeverance 
in error, or a religious adherence to what appears 
to me truth and realbn, it is in your equity to judge. 

" Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of ob- 
jefts, made, during this interval, more frequent 
changes in their fentiments and their condiitt, thap 
could be juftified in a particular pcrfo;i upon the 
contrafted fcale of private information. But though 
I ^o not hazard any thing approaching to a cenfure 
on the motives of fcurmer Parliaments tpi all ^hpfe 
alterations, one faA is undoubted ; that under them 
the ftate of Aiperica has been kept in continual 
agitation. Every thing adminiftered as a remedy to 
the public complaint, if it did not produce, was at 
kaft followed by an heightening of the diftemper; 
until, by a variety of experiments, that important 
country has been brought into her pfefent fituation ; 
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rrrz filuatlop which 1 ViU not mifcall, which I dafQ 
fiot name; which J fcai;cely Jtnow how to coinpre-? 
hcnd in the t^riP§ of any def^ription." 
. The Aonerjcans had been traduced in the minifte- 
ri^l print3 as the fpa\vn of {tews and gaols, as the 
ippre purgamen^a urbiu^*. Mr, Burke touched on 
thi&^iluj^j and wiih the fingef of ^ mailer too. (Sec 
fagt 21 J The predominant feature of their charafter 
Sva§ a loye of liberty; they fought it in the midft of 

* New England was originally fettled by a religious fcft, denor 
jainatQd puritans, who fled from the fevere reftraints impoft-d upon 
diifenters in the r«ign of King James I. Placed beyond the fear of 
controli they formed a fyftem of civil ecclefiaftical government, exa^ly 
fuited to their rigid notions. All their inflitutiofis were marks of 
an euthufiaflic ze^ of Religion. Reo^oved from the tyranny of one 
5:hurch, they vibrated to the other extrenie, with an order to build 
pp Chrift's kingdom, in what they quaintly call, a howling wilder- 
^ef* ; they eftablilhcd a tyranny of the fcvcreft kind over the con- 
sciences and rights of their own fociety, and by arbitrary decrees 
banifhed thofc who differed from them upon the mod metaphyfical 
points. It Was a law of the firft fcttlers at Bofton, that none could 
be free men and entitled to vote for civil rulers, who were not in 
fall communion with the church ; and none could l^ admitted to full 
fommanion, without the recommendation of a clergyman. Thefe 
laws threw all the power of the ftate into the hands of the clergy. 
it is equally aftoniming and ridiculous to the poftcrity of thofe godly 
people, to find the church and ftate, in the infancy of the fettlement 
'pi America^! rent with difcord upon the fimple queftion, whether 
fai)6lification precedes juftification. Yet hundreds of councils were 
^eid upon this or fimilar points, and a difTcnt from the common 
opinion on fuch trifling queftions, was hereby puniftiablc with ex- 
communication and banidimcnt. 

But candor requires feme apology to be made for them. 
Bigotry was not confined to the New England (ettlers, it was the 
charaderiftic of the age. The firft fettlers in New Jerfey, Virginia 
and Pennfylvania, and indeed in moft of the colonies, prohibited 
witcljcraft under penalty of death ; though the laws feem not to 
have been executed any where except in MaflTaichufctts. But the 
iaroc gloomy fupcrftition reigned in England. The flatutes of 
Henry VIII. and James I. making witchcraft and fcrcery felony 
vnthout benefit of clergy, upon which many perfons fuftercd death, 
were not repealed, till the ninth yeat of George II. or about 1 736. 
j[uft before the reftoration in i66oj no lefs than thirteen gypftes 
Were condemned at one Suffolk aiS^s^ and executed. 

NOAH WEBSTER, 
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deferts; religion went before them like a pillar of 
light, fomewhat clouded, it is true, and the fongs of 
J&ion footbed the wild murmurs of the Ohio. 

Mr. Burkc7>oints out in what manner the educa* 
tion of the colonifts (See page 24 and 41 j contri- 
bute4 to ^ the growth and effetl of their untraftable 
fpirit,** and that the ftudy of the law, fo prevalent 
in that country, re^jdered '^ mpn acut^, inquifitive, 
dextrous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, and 
full of ^efoufces." He then adverts to the religion 
of the country (See page 23^) after which he defcribes 
the chief branches of their religion, which ought tQ 
be remembered as a piece of hiftory, independent 
of its eloquence. >/'* The Roman Catholic religion,** 
fa(ys he, ♦' is, at Ipaft, coeval with mod of the 
governments where it prevails; that it has generally 
gone hand in band with them, and received great 
favour and every kind of fupport from authority. 
The Church of England was formed from her cradi^ 
under the nurfing care of regular government. But 
the diffenting interefts have fprung up in dire£l oppo- 
iition to all the ordinary powers of the world, and 
could juftify that oppofitipn only on a ftrong claim 
to natural liberty. Their very exiftence depended 
on the powerful and unremitted affertion of that 
claim. All Proteftantifm, even the moft cold and 
paffive, is a foi t of diflent. But the religion mp{l 
prevalent in our northern colonies, is a refinement 
on the principle of refiftance, it is the diffidence of 
diffent, and the Proteftantifm of Proteftantifm. 

" The religion, under a variety of denominations^ 
agreeing, in nothing but in ihe con)munion of the 
fpirit of liberty, is predominant in moft of the north- 
ern provinces, where the Church of England, not- 
•vvithftanding its legal rights, is, in reality, no piore 
than a fort of private feft, not compofing, moft 
probably, the tenth of the people. The colonjfts 
left England when this fpirit was*high, and in the 
emigrants was the higheft of all.'* He then Ihewa 
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|hat the (^irit of liberty was ftill more high an4 
iiaughty in the fouthern than in the northeni ttates, 
pnd the reafons he afligns, in fupport of this aifertionj 
fire not kfs ingenious than true. ^* It is," fay^ 
he, '^ that in Virginia and the Carol inas, they have 
a vaft multitude of flaves. Where this is the cafe 
in any part of the world, thofe who arc free, are 
by far the moft proud and jealous of their freedom* 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a 
kind of rank and privilege. Not feeing there, that 
freedom, as in countries where it is a common blef- 
fing, and as broad and general as the air, may be 
united with much abjeft toil, with great mifery, with 
all the exterior of fervitude, liberty looks, amongft 
them, like fomething that is more noble and liberaL 
I do not mean, Sir, to commend the fuperior mo-, 
Tality of this fentiment, which has, at leait, as much 
pride as virtue in it; but I cannot alter the nature 
of man. The faft is fo ; and thefe people of the 
fouthern colonies are much more ftrongly, and with 
an higher and more flubborn fpirit, attached to li- 
berty than thofe to the northward. Such were all 
the ancient commonwealths; fuch were our Gothic 
anceftors; fuch in our days were the Poles; and 
fuch will be all mafters of (lave^, who are not flaves 
themfelves. In luch a people the haughtinefs of 
domination combines with the fpirit of freedom, for- 
tifies it, and renders it invincible." 

He then remarks on the rapid population of the 
L J \ colonifts (Set page iji j fo rapid that whilft they were 
WjQ>/c/ difputing about the exaggeration of it, the exagge- 
ration ended, bccaufe they grew to it. Having 
ftated what may be called the biography of the 
Americans, he proceeds to the natural relburces of 
^hat country. They had profecuted agriculture (Su 
page igj with fuch a fpirit " that for fome time 
pall the old world had been fed by the new." Hav- 
ing traced the plough into woods knd wilds he in- 
dulged his imagination in the richeft defcription of 
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iheir fiflieries (Ste page 20) flies after the line nn4 
harpoon through all the «' thrilling regions of thick 
ribbed ice, arm feiems to leave the gigantic purfuit 
vrith relutlance on the coaft of Brazil/' The conrv» 
merce of America v^as a favourite theme (See page 
tg) ^' For my part," faid he, in another place*, 
** I never caft an eye on their flourifliing conr^- 
merce, and their cultivated and commodious life^ 
but they feem to me rather ancient nations grown to 
perfeftion through a long feries of fortunate events, 
and a train of fuccefsful induftry, accumulating 
wealth in many centuries, than the colonies of yef- 
terday ; than a fet of miferable out-cafls, a few years 
ago, not fo much feqt as thrown put, on the bleak 
and barren fhore of a defolate wildernefs three thpu-> 
fand miles from all civilized intercourfe." 

Having gone round and round the fubjefl:, s^n^ 
furveyed it miniitely in every poflible afpeft, he pro- 
ceeded ta take a view of the phyflcal objetls we had 
to contend with in the fubjugation of the colonies— 
fpace and the ocean — no contrivance could fliprteii 
the one, pump the other dry, or remove the eternal 
barriers of the creation (See page 25, sy.j His 
fentiments on the idea of enfranchifing the Ameri* 
can flaves, deferves to be remembered. 

" It is fomctimes as hard to perfuade flaves to bq 
free, a$ it is to compel freemen to be flaves ; and 
in this aufpicious fcheme, we fhould have both thefe 
pleafing taflis on our hands at once. But when we 
talk of enfranchifement, do we not pjerceive that the 
American matter may enfranchife too; and arm fer- 
vile hands in defence of freedom? A meafure to 
which other people have had recourfe more than 
once, and not without fuccefs, in a defperate fi(uatiQn 
of their affairs* 

* Speech on AmcricaB"*faxatiQQ. 
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Slaves as thefe unfortunate black people are, atid 
dull as all men are from flavery, muft ihey not a 
little fufpeQ; the offer of freedom from that very 
nation which has fold them to their prefent mafters ? 
From that nation, one of whofe caufes of quarrel 
vrith thofe mafters, is their Tefufal to deal any more 
in that inhuman traffic? An offer of freedom from 
England, would come rather oddly, {hipped to them 
in an African veffel, which is refufed an entry into 
the .ports of Virginia or Carolina, with a cargo of 
three hundred Angola negroes. It would be curious 
to fee the Guinea captain attempting, at the fame 
inftant, to publifli his proclamation of liberty, and 
U> advertife his fale of flaves." 

Amidft the many Ihining paffages in this fpeech, it 
would be unpardonable to pafs over one, that may 
be called the brighteft of all. It is almoft needlefs to 
fay that I mean the " piflure of the rapid growth of 
our national profperity." The materials, it is true, 
were then abundant, and his friend. Sir Joftiua Revr 
nolds, could not have hit it off in gayer colours. 
The artful manner in which he prepared the mind of 
his audience for this grand fight is worthy of remark; 
firft he fets out in the plain figure^ of arithmetic, 
|)iling one year of profperity on the top of the other, 
as if he were fpeaking to a parcel of clerks in a count- 
ing-houfe. In an inftant he flies off to an eminence, 
and addreffes the fenate in language worthy of the 
Britifli Cicero. 

*^ Mr. Speaker," faid he, " I cannot prevail ort 
royfelf to hurry over this great confideration, the 
exports to America ; it is good for us to be here ; 
we ftand where we have an immenfe view of what 
is, and what is paft« Clouds, indeed, and darkneis, 
reft upon the future. Let us, however, before wc 
defcend from this noble eminence, refleft that this 
growth of our national profperity has happened 
within the ftiort period of the life of man. It has 
happened within fixty-cight years* There are thofe 



fcflive whofe memory might touch the tWb ettf€mitre& 
For inftance, my Lord Bathhurlt might rememfberalf» 
Ih^ ftagcs of the progrefs. He was in 1704 of aii 
^ge, at leaft to be made to comprehend fuch things* 
He was then old enough oEla parentum jam legerej 
ei quctjit poterit cognofcere virtus — Suppofe, Sir, that 
the angel of this aufpicious youth, forefeeing the 
many virtues, which made him one of the moft 
amiable, as he is one of the moft fortunate men of* 
his age, had opened to him in vifion, that when, in 
the fourth generation, the third prince of the Houfd 
of Brunfwick had fat twelve years on the throne of* 
that nation, which (by the happy iffue of moderate- 
and healing councils) was to be made Great Britain^^ 
he ihould fee his fon Lord Chancellor of England, 
turn back the current of hereditary dignity to its 
fountain, and raife him to an higher rank of peerage^ 
ivhilll he enriched the family with -a new one-^If*: 
amidft thefe bright and happy fcenes of domeftic\ 
honour and prolperity, that angel (hould have drawn 
up the curtain, and unfolded the riling glories of hia 
country, and whilft he was gazing with admiration' 
on the then commercial grandeur of Englaqd, the 
genius fhould point out to him a little fpeck, fcarce 
vifible in tlie raafs of the national intereft, a fmall 
feminal principle, rather than a formed body^ and 
ihould tell him — " Young man, there is America 
-r-which, at this day, ferves for little more than to 
amufe you with ftories of favage raeta, and un- 
couth manners, yet fball, before you tafte of 
death, Ihew iifelf equal to the whole of thar 
cpmmerce which now attracts the env)^ of the* 
world, rapidly advancing in a progreffive in- 
creafe of improvement, brought in by varieties of- 
people, by fucceffion of civilizing conquefts and 
civilizing fettlements, in a feries^of feventeen hun-*. 
dred years, you fliall fee as mvich added to her by. 
America in the courfe of a fingle lifer* If this flate 
<^his country .l^ad been foretold to him, would it: 
Bot require all the fanguine credulity of you^ atnd 
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a!l the fervid ^low of enthufiafm, to make him 'hn^ 
lieve it? Fortunate man, he has lived to fee it! For-- 
tunate, indeed, if he lives to fee nothing that ihall 
vary the profpett, and cloud the fetting of his dayjl'^ 

The Earl of Chatham, on being afked his opinion 
of this fpeech, anfwered, '' It is feafonable, reafon- 
able, and eloquent >" and now that I have mentioned 
this great Itatefman, perhaps the reader would like to 
fee a few extracts from his own fpeech on the fame 
iubje£l, nearly as follows: 

" I therefore urge and conjure your lordfljips 
immediately to adopt this conciliating meafure. I 
will pledge myfelf for its immediately producing con- 
ciliatory effe&, by its being thus well timed: but if 
you delay till your vain hope Ihall be accomplifhed, 
of triumphantly diftating reconciliation,, you delay 
for ever. But, admitting that this hope, which, in 
truth, is defperate, fhould be accomplifhed, what do 
you gain bythe impofition of your viftorious amity? 
You will be untrufted andunthanked.. Adopt, then^ 
the grace, while you have the opportunity of recon-. 
cilement, or, at leaft, prepare the way. Allay the 
ferment prevailing in America, by removing the 
obnoxious, hoftilc caufe — obnoxious and unfervice- 
able; for the merit can be only in aftion : Nondimi-^ 
care et vincere^ their viftpry can never be by exer-: 
tion. Their force would be moft difproportionately 
exerted againft a brave, generous, and united people, 
with arms in their hands, and courage in their hearts : 
Three millions of people, the genuine defcendants of 
a valiant and pious anceftory^ driven to thofe deferts 
by the narrow maxims of a fuperftitious tyranny. 
And is the fpirit of perfecuiion never to be appeafed? 
Are the brave fons of thofe brave forefathers to in- 
herit their fufferings, as they have inherited their 
virtues? Are they to fuftain the jnfliftion of the moft 
oppreffive and unexampled feverity, beyond the ac-* 
counts of hiftoTy, or defcription of poetry : " Rhada- 
manthus habct duriJimQ rcgnaf cajiig^atquc^ auditquu'\ 
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So fays the \vifeft poet) and, perhaps, thie wifett ftatef^ 
tnan and politician. But our minifters fay, ih^ 
Americans muft not be heard. They have been 
condemned unheard. The indifcriminate hand o^ 
vengeance has lumped together innocent and guilty^ 
with all the formalities of hoftility, has blocked up 
the town*, and reduced to beggary and famine thSrty 
thoufand inhabitants. 

« The means of enforcing this thraldom are found 
to be as ridiculous and weak in praQice, as they are 
unjuft in prihciple. Indeed, I cannot but feel the 
moft anxious fenfibility for the fituation of General 
Gage, and the troops under his command,) thinking 
Jiim, as I do, a man of humanity and underftanding^ 
and entertaining, as I ever will^ the higheft refpeft, 
the warraeft love, for the Britilh troops. Their 
fituation is truly unvorthy; penned up, pining in 
inglorious inaftivity. They are an army of impo- 
tence. You may call them an army of fafety and 
of guard, but they are, in truth, an army of impo* 
tcnce and contempt, and, to make the folly equal to 
the difgrace, they are an army of irritation and vex* 
acion. 

^ Trade, indeed, increafes the wealth and glory 
of a country; but its real ftrength and ftamina arc 
to be looked for among the cultivation of the landi 
In their fimplicity of life is found the fimplenefs of 
virtue — the integrity and courage of freedom. Thefc 
true genuine fons of the earth are invincible : and 
they furround and hem in the mercantile bodies ; 
even if thefe bodies, which fuppofition I totally • 
difclaim, could be fuppofed difaff'efted to the caufe 
of liberty. 

" This refiftance to your arbitrary fyftem of tax-^ 
ation might halve been forefeen ; it was obvious, froin 
the nature of things^ and of mankind, and, above 
all; from the wbiggifli fpirit flourilhing in that coun* 
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try* The fpirii which now refifts your taxation in 
Atnerica, is the fame which formerly oppofed loans, 
behevolences, and fhip-mohey, in England; the fame 
fpirit ^hich called all England on its legs, and by 
the bill of rights, vindicated the Englifh coriftitution; 
the fame fpirit which cftabliflied the great, funda- 
fheiitcli, eifential maxim of your liberties, that no 
lubjefl of England (ball be taxed but by his own 
tbnfeht/' 

As the American war is now become a matter of 
hiftory, arid can be ufeful and inftruftive only in 
that point of view, we fliall leave it to the hiftorian, 
and only touch oh it merely to Ihew the part that 
' Mr. BUrke took in it. In all wars a great deal is 
to be left to the chapter of accidents. Mr. Burke 
feete^ to have left as little to it as poflible in all his 
taltulations on that momentous fubjefl. In his very 
outfet on this queftion, he appears to have examinecl 
it with great caution and judgment, and the caufc 
only (eeiiis to Lave interefted him, for he fays 
fcimfelf, in his fpeech at Briftol in 1 780, •« That tb© 
Aia£xidUis were utter ftrangers to him^ a nation 
athoflgft whom he was not fure he had a fingle ac- 

Suai/itance." tinder thefe impreffions, as often as 
^lis conteft was agitated, he never failed to call forth 
fj'efh arguments and additional reprobation of it« 
Every aid that the human intellect and unwearied 
iildiiftfy could furnilh, were at his devotion. Eveii 
fcurrility furhifhed her filth, and wit her poignant 
darts; every one as pointed as the Parthian arrow, 
and as rapid as its flight. If the Premier chanced to 
nod, Mr. Burkes ima^nation ftirhifiied him with 
dreams of fplendid victories, and the interpretation 
6f them into the batgain. In fliort, he excelled Ac 
minifter in every thing but good humour and major 
ritie^. Money has been confidered, but too gene* 
nily,. » the^ finews of war. The American coffer3 

^eire ttdiaufttd, not did Congrei* difgoife their 
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fituation*. Every day witnefled the depreciation of 
their paper credit, 'till at length it fell, like the leaves 
of their native woods in autumn. Mr. Burke faw 
this, but, at the fame time, he faw the buds of future 
credit; he did not wiQi to chill them, but he wiflied 
that England fhould ihare the promifed fruit, as 
friends, and that they fhould not be plucked with the 
rude hand of power. In Ihort, fo early as the year 
1777, he feems to have feen with a prophetic eye, 
the refult of what time has confirmed : " America,^** 
faid he, at that period, '« is not fubdued. Not one 
unattacked village which was originally adverfe 
throughout that vaft continent, has yet fubmitted 
from Ime or terror. You have the gkound yoa 
encamp on, and you Have no more. The canton- 
ments of your troops and your dominions are exaQly 
of the fame extent. You fpread devallation, but 
you do not enlarge the fphere of authority." 

At the opening of the feflion in Oftober, 17765 
bppofiiion attended almolt to a man, in hopes that 
the minifter had profitted from experience in the re- 
cefs; efpecially as he faw that feveral of his favourite 
plans to bring the Americans to their fcnjes^ as he 
called it, had failed, were failing, and ought to be 
relinquifhed. But it is with ftates as it is with in^- 
viduats, there is a feafon when arguments will not 
avail. Mr. Burke and his party felt this; their at- 
tendance became more lax, and a feceffion was prp- 
pofcd, stnd, as it was not generally approved, . he 
ftates the grounds on which it was difapprovcd, 
and does juftice to thofe who ftood on that 

ground; « They queftioned/' he fays, «^ whether any 

^ - - ' - ■, - - . 

f /' Without armsj amrauiution^ difciplineA reveavBe> gorcta- 
ajent, or ally,* and in the weaknefs of youth, a» it were, with a ftaff 
and a (ling only, we (Americans) dared, in the name of the Lord of 
Hofts, to engage a gigantic adveriary, prepared at all points, boaft'* 
log of his ilrength, and. of whom mighty warriors w&xe gready 
afraid." This was the real unexaggeratcd £tuation of America a^ 
the time, as pabliflicd by Congrcfs, . / 



hjembei' could, confiRehily %ith his duty, wlthdravr 
liimfelf individually from the bufinefs of parliatnent, 
merely from an opinion that he Vould be outvoted, 
and that his attendance t^ould, thferefore, be ufelefs; 
They acknowledged that a feceffiori, coUeftively in* 
a body, had not only the fahQion of pretedent, but 
might be pra6tifed with great advantage, knd be pro- 
duftive of much benefit in fuch cafes as the prefent. 
But for this purpofe, it iriuft ht attended with thfc 
following circiimftances: In the firft place it mull 
be general, including the whdle minority, againft the 
ineafure that provoked the feceflibn; and, in the tie^t j 
it fliould not be a lilent aft, but the motives for the 
feceffion Ihould be proclaimed, either by a remon- 
ftrance on the journals, or a public addrefs to the 
people. Undet thefc circiimftances, and in cafes of 
imminent danger to the conftitiition, a feceffion might 
operate as a call to the nation, and awaken people 
to a fenfe of their fituation." 

Mr. Biirke tried eVery means that argument and 
perfuafion could fuggeft, to point but the prbj)riety 
and neceffity of fuch a ftep, and to remove every 
fcruple oh that head^ and in order to hdften the 
unanimity, he drew up a paper on the fubjeftj in 
the fhape of a remonftrance, in order that it might 
find its way on the journals ; we fhall only fay, that 
if it had been put and carried in that form, it would 
have illumined thpfe Belgic folios. It would have 
ferved asa precedent on all fuch emergent occafions. 
It would have ferved as a faithful record in ^hich 
minifters might learn, that truth, in the end, will 
prevail over venal majorities. It was thought ad- 
vifeable, however, to convey the fubftance of it in 
an addrefs to the King, and, if this propofition had 
been adopted, perhaps a more refpeftful and affec- 
tionate addrefs never was conveyed to the foot of 
the' throne. It will remain as long as the Engliih 
language lafts, as a monument of the powers and 
beauties of that tci^gu^, a<id the ufe whicb the writer 
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knew how to make of them, independent of iht 
force of the arguifientSi and the happy manner 'm 
which they are arranged. The firft paragraph i^ 
filled with expreffion^ of unfeigned- IpyaUy, of at- 
tachment to the foyereign, and (lis true intereft. The 
fecond runs thus: 

^f 4 fituation without example, neceflitates a con- 
duft without precedent. We are driven in thb 
mode of «drefling your Majefty, reludantly, to 
fuperfede thofe forms which, in other circumftances^ 
we (hould highly refpeft ; and regulate ourfelves by 
no other rules than thofe of our laws, our rights^ 
and the profound reverence we bear %o our fove- 
reign.- 

The third contains an apology for the propofed 
fecefljon, on the grounds of the prefervation pf their 
(the fecedprs) honour, and what Rood next in their 
eilimation, his Maj efty's good opinion, and for in- ' 
flexibly perfevering in their difient from every pari 
of thofe proceedings, on the experience Of their 
mifchief, which they originally gave, from a fur* 
forefight of their unhappy and inevitable tendency. 

'* We deplore, (fay theyj along with your Mar 
jelly, the diftr^£lion| and diforders which prevail in 
your empire. But we are convinced, that the dif-^ 
orders of the people, in the prefent time, are owing 
lo the ufual and natural paufe of fuch diforders at 
all tinges — the m jfcond uQ: of govgrmpent; that they 
^ ( Q^Yt cfUfing fo plans Jaid in error j furpied with obJiinacy% 
and . conduMed vfii hovi wifdo m. We c^^nnot attriFute 
|p much to the p'ower of fadion at the cxpcnce of 
human nature, as to fvippofe, that a eoipbij^ation of 
men, few in number, not confiderable in rank^ of 
110 natural hereditary dependencies, of talents, wUcby 
tiQwever reipeBable, appear to be no way u.ncQin^ 
xnonly inippfing, ihould, by the efforts of thoir po« 
iicy alone, be abl^ to bring the people of your Ana^e^ 
rican dominions into the difpofition which has pro« 

duced the prcfcnt troubles. We caimot coaceiYe^ 
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thaf, without fomc powerful concurring caufe, any 
management fhould prevail on fome millions of peo- 
ple dHperfed over a whole continent, in thirteen pro- 
▼ince», not only unconnefted, but in many particu- 
lars of religion, manners, governrtient, and local in- 
tef^ft, totally different and ardverfe, voluntarily to 
febmit thcmfelves to a fufpenfion of all the profits 
of induftry, and all the comforts of civil lifie, added: 
. fo. all the evils of an unequal war, carried on with 
fircumftances of the greateft afpcrity and rigour* 
This, Sire, could never have happened but from a 
jgeneral fenfe of fome grievance, fo radical in its 
nature, and fo fpreading in its effefts, as to poifon 
all the ordinary fatisfaftions of life, to diflocate the 
frame of fociety, and to convert into fear and hatred 
Ihat habitual reyeren<:e ever paid by mankind to an 
ancient and venerable government. 

** That grievance is as fimple in its nature, and as 
level to the moft ordinary underftanding, as it is 
powerful in affefting the moft languid paffions. It is 
jm attempt made to difpofe of fhe whole property 6^ 
ji whole people, without their confent," 

Haying depreciated this fcheme fet up. in direS op- 
pofition to the rooted and inveterate prejudices of 
Jhe whole people of America, they proceed to the 
following reflcftions, highly worthy the confideration 
pf every ftatefman. 

** The fenfe pf a whole people, moft gracious So- 
vereign, never ought to be contemned by wife and 
beneficent rulers, whatever may be the abltraS claims, 
or even rights of thtjupr^rht power . We have been 
too early, inilru£led, and too long habituated to be- 
Heve, that the only ^firm feat of all authority, is in 
the minds, afifeSions, antT interefts oTlhe people, 
to chjioge ourTehtiments for the convenience of a 
tenfiporary arrangement of ftate. It isTiot confident 
with equity or wifdom, to fet at defianceThc gengtal 
feelings of great communities, and all the orders 
which compole^hcm. *Much power is tolerated, and 
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p^(fcs unqueftioned» where much is yielded to ppl-r 
nion. All is difputed, where every thing is enforced,, 
Tliis is the tenet we hold on the duty and policy of 
conforming to the prejudices of a whole people, even 
where the foundation of fuch prejudices may be 
falfe or difputable. But, permit us to lay at your 
Majel^y's feet, our deliberate judgment on the real 
merits of that principle, the violation of which is the. 
known ground and origin of thefe troubles. We 
alTure your Majcfty, that, on out par|s, we fliould 
think ourfelves unworthy of life, \ybich \ye only value 
for the mean§ of fpending it in honour and virtue, 
if we ever fubmitted to taxes, to whiph we djd not 
cpnfent, eithef di^eftly, or by a reprefentation j&^i/^, 
Jfa£lory to the body of the people. And we add, Sire^ 
that if fortune, inilead of bicffing us with a fituatioiv 
-where we may have daily accefs to the propitious^ 
prefence of a gracious pnnce, had fixed us in fettle- 
ments on the remotpft part of the globe, we mull 
carry thefe fentiments with u§, as part of our being; 
perfuaded, that the djllance of fi^viation would onlyl 
render this privilege the more neceffary, in the dit 
pofal of property, Abufes of fubordina^e authority 
increafe, anc| al) means of redrefs leflen, as the dif^ 
tanc? of the fubjeft removes him from the feat of the. 
fupreme power. What, in ^hofe circumftances, cai\ 
fave him from the lafl; extremes of indignity and op- 
preflion, but fomething left in his o\yn h^nd^ which 
may enable him tp conciliate the favoyr, an4 controuV 
the exceffes of goyerjiment? When no means are. 
poffefled of power to awg, or to o])lige, the ftrongei^ 
ties whi^h conned; mankind in eyery relation, fpcial 
and civil^ and which teach them mutually tp refpe£l 
each other, are broken . Independency, from thai 
ilioment, virtually exifts. Its formal declaration will I ^^J 
quickly follow. ' Such niull be our feelings for our- 
felves. We jjre not ^n poffefEon of another rule for 
pur brethren, When the late attempt, praftically tq 
annihilate that privilege was ms^de^ great diforder^ 
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jUTfd tumults very unhappily and very naturally arofe 
from iL In this ftate of things, we were of opinion, 
that fatisfaffion ought inllantly to be given, or that 
at leaft the punifliment of the diforder, ought to be 
attended with the redrefs of the grievance. 

" fiecaufe, whenever a diforder arifes from, and is 
direftly connected with a grievance, to confine our- 
felves to the puni(hment of the diforder, is to declare 
againft the reafon and juftice of the complaint." 

Having recapitulated the inftr^ments which miniP 
lers employed in their unfortunate plan, recourfc was? 
had to force, " and we faw a force" fay they " fent 
out enough to menace liberty, but not to awe refift- 
ance; tendkig to bring odium on the civil power^ 
and contempt on the milUary ; at once to provoke 
.and encourage refiftance. 

*^ This mode of proceeding, by harfli laws and feeble 
urmies, could not be defended on the principle of 
mercy and forbearance. For mercy, as we conceive^ 
confifts not injhsu^'caknefs of the means, but in the 
benignity of the ends. We apprehend, that mild • 
meafures may be powerfully enforced; and thataQs 
ef extreme rigour and injuuice may be attended with 
as much feeblenefs in the execution, as feverity iit 
the formation." 

The concluding part of this addrefs cannot be too 
highly efteemed by every lover of his king and 
country, particularly the following paflages : 

*« We deprecate the effeft of the do£lrines which 
muft fupport ^nd countenance the government over 
tonquered Englifhmen. It will be impoflible long 
to refill the powerful and equitable arguments in fa- 
vour of the freedom of thefe unhappy people, to be 
drawn from the principle of our own liberty. At- 
tempts will be made, attempts have been^ made, to 
ridicule and to argue away this principle, and to in- 
culcate into the minds of vour people other maxims 
jof government, and other^^round^ of obedience 
ihan thofe which have prevallccPaTand fingiSLthe glo* 
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ripua rcvoltttio n* By degree s, thefe dodrineis by 
^ being convenient, may grow prevalent; the confer 
quence is not certain ; but a generaPcbange of prin? 
ciples rarely happens among a people without leading 
to a change of government. 

^^ Sire, your tbrone cannot flan4 fecur^ upon the 
principles of u ncondi tional fubmiflion, or pafi^ye 
obedience, on powers exercifed without the concur- 
rence of the people to be governed, on a£is made in 
defiance of their prejudices and ha^ts, orTacquieT. 
cdice procured by foreign m^ircenary troops, and 
fccured by {landing armies. Thefe may poflibly be 
the foundation of other thrones, they muft be the 
fubverfion i|f your's. 

*^Tt wa^ npt to paffive principles in our anceftora 
that we owe the honour of appearing before a fove-. 
reign, who cannot feel that he is a pnnce, without 
linowing that we ought to be free. The revolutipQ 
is a departure fron^ the ancient courfe of the defceni 

' AM^t^ ^f this monarchy. The people re>entercd into theis 
/ I ^riginalrigbts, and it was not becaufe a pofitiye law 

^ft^yrly^t iutnonzed the aft, but becaufe the freedom 'and 
i^iety of the fubjeft, the origin and caufe of all laws , 
i^equired ^ proceeding p^sunount an3 fuperio^ to 
them. At that ever memorable and in ftruft ive pe* 
nod, the letter of the law was fuperfeded in favour 
rf the fubftance at liberty. To the free c^ce» 
therefore, of the people, without either Emg or par-? 
Uament, we owe that happy eftabliihment of which 
both kiiiig and parliament wero regenerated* 

<' From that great principle of liBeriy 'thefe ftatutes 
have originated^ which have confirmed^ and ratified 
that eftablifhment from which your Majefty de riv es 
your right to rule over us^ The{e ftatutes hav^ not 
given us our liberties ; our liberties, have: pr od uced? 
' them* Every hour of your Majefty's reign, your, 
title Hands upon the very &n\e foundation on which 
it was at firft laid, and we do not know a better on 
which it can pQflibly be placed. Convinced that you 
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pannQt have diSTer^ni righ^, and a different fecurttjr 
Iq dilfeffSDt paf (s of your dominions, we vifii to lay 
s^l eyen platlbrtn foj your throne, and to give it an 
liomoveaUe ftaiulity, by laying it on the g enera l 
freedom of your people, and by fecuring equally^ to 
yom Miatjeftyi that confidence and afie6kion in all 
pajris of your dominions, which makes your beft 
leciirity wd. deareft title in this chief feat of yaur 
empire. 

<^ Such, Sire^ being amongft us the foundation of 
yie monarchy itfelf, much more clearly and pecu* 
li^rly is, it ^ ground of all parliamentary power. 
Farliameiit i$ a fecurity provided for the pi*ote8iori 
of freedpm^ and not a f ubtle fiftion c ontrive d to 
anwfe thp p<x>ple ^lts_ place ; and tHe authority of 
bioiH Hou&s can. ftill Icfs than that of the Crown be 
{opporiied upon dHFerent principles, or different 
place&» fo as to be for one part of your fubjeds a 
protestor of liberty, and for another a fund of def- 
potifm,^ by which prerogative is extended by occa* 
iional powers, whenever an arbitrary wiU finds itfelf 
ftreightened by the re(lri£tions of law." 

This, addrefs, which may be confidered ts the crgj 
of the R ockingham party , was not carried into effed. 
Mn Burke was, however, determined that it fhould 
meet the public eye in fome form or other. He there- 
for, transfufed the fptrit of it, in a letter which he 
addrefled to John Farr and John Harris, Efquires, 
Sheriffs of Briftol, on the affairs of America in 1777. 
No man but himfelf, perhaps, could have transfufed 
thai fjpirit with fo much art, for every fubje6^ feemed 
to be as obedient to his touch as the clay to the 
plaftic hand of the potter; in fhort, his pen, on 
almoii every occafion^ may be compared to the fabled 
wand of the old magicians. 

Attempts were made to drag even the p rivat e cha- 
ra6iers of thofe that oppofe d the American war 
through all the filth and dirt of the mi nifterial prin ts. 
Mr, Burkei in this letter, defends thofe that oppoled* 
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Aofc ruinous meafures. He conceived that it woul4 
be iiappy for us, if the colonifts were taught to be-r 
Heve, that there was even a formed American patty 
in England, to whom they could look for fupport. 
f* Happy would it be for us, if in all tempers, they 
might turn their eyes to the parent (late, fo that their 
Very turbulence and fedition Ihould find vent in no 
other place than this/' He then comes to his own 
defence. 

" I am charged with being an American. If warm 
affeQion towards thofe over whom I claim any (hare 
of authority, be a crime, I am guilty of this charge* 
But I do affure you (and they who know me publicly 
and privately well bear witnefs to me) that if ever 
one man lived, more zealous than another, for the 
fupremacy of parliament, and the rights of this im- 
perial crown, it was myfelf. Many others, indeed, 
flight be more knowing in the extent of the founda- 
tion of thefe rights. I do not pretend to be an anti- 
quary, a lawyer, lor qualified for the chair of pro- 
feffor in metaphyfics. I never ventured to put your 
folid interefts upon fpeculative grounds. Mv having ^ 
conftantly declined to do fo has been attributed tQ 
my incapacity for fuch difquifitions ; and I am in- 
clined to believe it is partly the caufe. I never fhall 
be afliamed to confefs, that where I am ignorant I 
am diffident. I am, indeed, not very folicitous to 
clear myfeif of this imputed incapacity ; becaufe 
men, even lefs converfant than I am, in this kind of 
fubtleties, and placed in ftations,to which I ought 
not to afpire, have, by the mere force of civil dif- 
cretion, often conduced the affairs of great nations 
with diftinguiftied felicity and glory." 

Having given his opinion on the then ftate of 
public affairs," <« I feel warmly," faid he, •* on this 
«* fubjetl, and exprefs myfeif as I feeL I am too 
old, too ftiff, in my inveterate partialities, to be ready 
at all the faihionable evolutions of opinion. I fcarce 
Iciiow how to adapt my mind to th? feelings with 
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iwhich tjae court gazettes mean to imprefs ihe people, 
]t is norinftantly that I can be brought to rejoice, 
Avhen I bear of the flaughter and captivity of long 
lifts of thofe namps, which have been familiar to my 
ears from my infancy, and to rejoice that they have 
fallen under the fword of ftrangers, whofe barbarous 
appellations I fcarcely know how to pronounce. The 
glory acquired at th^ white plains by Colonel Roaille, 
has no charms for me; and I fairly acknowledge, 
that I have not ygt learned to delight in finding Fort 
Kniphavifen in the heart of the Britilh dominions.'* 
In other inilances^ as often as he touched on German 
mercenaries, h}s warmth kindled into' indignation, 
his pallions flew (o arms, and, in the confli3, it was 
feldom that the petty princes of Germany themfelves, 
^fcaped wit{ia ftring of epithets as long as their tides. 

Towards the cpnclufion of this letter, the writer 
pombats, witja great force and eloquence, the doflrine 
which every Vjjnal minifter has endeavoured to diffe- 
minate, namely," that every man has his price;" that 
the reader may judge for himfelf, we Ihall lay an ex- 
traft of the paflTage before him- 

" The common cant is no juftification for taking 
this party (his own.) I have been deceived, fay 
they, by Titius and Maevius; I have been the dupe 
of this prptender, or of that mountebank; and I can 
truft appearances no longer. But my credulity and 
want of difcernment cannot, as I conceive, amount 
to a fair prefumption againfl any man's integrity. A 
Confcientious> perfon would rather doubt bis own 
judgipenty than condemn his fpecies. He would fay^ 
I have obferved without attention, or judged upon 
erroneous maxims; I trufted to profeflion, when I 
ought to have attended to conduct. Such a man will 
grow wife, not malignant, by his acquaintance 
livith the world* But he that accufes all mankind of 
corruption, ought to remember, that he is fure to cony ij 
only ooe . In truth, t fliould rather admit thofe wtiom 
fit any ume I have difrelilhed the moft^ to be patterns 
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of perfeaion, than feek a confolation to my owi| 
linworthinefs, in a general communion of depravity 
with all about me. 

«' That this illnatured doftrine fhould be preached 
by the miffionaries of a court I do not wonder. It 
anfwers their purpofe. But- that it fbould be hear4 
^mong thofe who prejtend to be ftrong afferters of 
liberty, is not only furprifing, but hardly natural. 
This moral levelling is a fervile principle. It lead$ 
to praoical pamye obedience^ farjbefter than all the 
doftrines whfch the pliant accommpd9lioH. of theo- 
logy to power has ever prpduced,^^ 
• This letter found ^ ready reception with thofc who 
were already difpofed to fubfcribe to the contents of 
it; th^y did not fail to magnify it as a piece of found 
political reafoning and manly ientp — ^It was read with 
great avidity by all parties. Xlord Abingdon pub- 
hihed fome animadverfions on it* Mr. BurJce did 
not reply, he left the public to judge— and his Lord- 
ftiip did not appear to^c higKIy pleafed with the 
fentence. 

An increafe of the civil lift was the next queflion 
Agitated in the Commons. This propofition under^ 
wcnt a warm difcuffion — it was, however, at length 
carried, and when the Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, 

frefented the bill at the bar of the Houfe of Lords| 
c addrefled the throne in the following fpeech— 

** Moft gracious Sovereign," 

« The bill, which it is now my duty to prefeht tq 
your Majcfty^ is intituled, An ABforihe bdterfuf* 
peri of his Majefi^'s koti/kold^ and of the honour mi 
digniiy of the crown of Great Britain^ to which your 
Commons humbly beg your royal arlTent. 

By this bill. Sir, and the circumftances which pre* 
ceded and accompanied it, your faithful Commons 
have given their fuUeft proofs and affbrances to your 
Ma^eily ; for in a time of public diftrefs, full of dif$- 
cult/ and danger, your coitftituents labouring under 
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i)urdens almbft too heavy to be bbrne, tfeejr have not 
only granted to your Majefty a large prefent fupplyi 
but alfo a very great additional revenue^ great be^ 
yond example, great beyond your Majefty's higheft 
expence. But all this they have done in a VfdU 
grounded confidence, that you will apply wifely, 
what they have granted fo liberally, and feeling what 
every ^ood fubje6i muft feel, that the affluence and 
grandeur of the crown will reQe£k honour and dig* 
nity upon the people." 

^ On the return, of the Speaker, he received the 
thanks drf the Houfe for his fpeech, and it wa^ 
ordered to be printed. Mr. Burke, fpeaking of it 
to a friend, faid, that the conftitutional fentiments 
whicli it contained were only equalled by the dignity 
of the manner in which they were delivered. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke had lived in the warmeft 
friendffaip with the majority of his conttituents; they 
approved his parliamentary conduEk; and this, if we 
may truft his own words, was the higheft meed he 
looked for; but a period was now at hand that wai 
to put that mutual friendfhip to trial. He had taken 
a decided part in the fupport of two bills relative to 
the trade of Ireland in 1778, the truth is, he only 
attempted to awaken the long neglected Irifli harp^ 
every ftririg of which had been once in tune*, not 
at the expence of the Britifh lyre, but that the notes of 
both might flow into all " the concord of fweet founds/* 
and that the hearts of both nations might dance to 
the mufic, but his endeavours were not taken in this 
point of view, the refult of which was, that he wrote 
a letter to Samuel Span, Efq; MaJUr of the Society of 
Merchants Adventurers of Brijiol^ in which he vin- 

* Sir JoEn I>aYis mentions the profperous ftate of Iieiand in his 
dayS} which he afcribed to the << encooxagement giren to the 
maritime towas and cities^ as wetL to encreafe the trade of aier- 
chanduee» asi to chfirifk mechanical art8>*' and the confeqoence of 
whicb wast by9 hfi, ^< that the firings or the ItiQx harps were at) 
ia tame?/* 
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aicaied bis cohduQ, and pointed out ihe advantage!^ 
that his conftituentsAvouid reap from the adoption of 
even a more liberal fyftem of commerce^ and that 
under this convi6tion he had given it all the fupport 
in his' power. The language was plain; he knew 
that he was addreffing it to a body of men^ the major 
part of whom did not place fo high a value upon 
tropes and figures as they did upon the fhining toy^ 
and trinkets which they exported to the coafts of 
Africa. 

Mr. Burke faw that America lyas on the verge of 
being loft^ and he wiflied td find ah America nearer 
home. He defcribes the (tate of England, at that 
period, in thefe lines t 

" Perhaps Gentlemen are not yet fully awate t>£ 
the fituation of their country, and what its exigencies 
libfolutely require. I find that we are ftilt difpbled 
to talk at our eafe, and as if all things were to be 
regulated by our good pleafure. I (hpuld confidcr 
it as a fatal fymptom, if, in our prefent diftrefled 
and adverfe circumllances, we (hould perfift in the 
errors which are natural only to profperity^ One 
cannot, indeed, fuificiently lament the continuance of 
that fp irit of dclufi on, by which, for a l on^ time 
paft, we have thought fit to meafure our neceffities 
by our inclinations. Moderation, prudence, and 
fcmiity, are far more fuitable to our condition, than 
loftinefs, and confidence, and rigour. We arc 
threatened by enemies of no fmall magnitude, whom, 
if we think fit, we may defpile, as we have defpifed 
others; but they are enerhies who can only ceafe to 
be truly formidable, by our entertaining a due refpeCt 
for their power. Our danger will not be leficned 
by our {hutting our eyes to it; nor will our force 
abroad be encreafed, by rendering ourfelves feeble, 
and divided at home. 

« There is a dreadful fchifm in the Britifh nation. 
Since we are not able to re-uhite the empire, it is our 
bufinefs to give all poifible vigour and foundnefs to 
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ihofe ^arts of it which are (till content to be govemea ^ 
by our councils. Sir, it is proper to inform you5 ^ 
that our meafures mufl he healinzJ Such a degree of ^^ 
iirength mult be communicated to all the members ^m 
of the fiate, as may enable them to defend tfaem- 
felves, and to co-operate in the defence of the >^hole. 
Their teniper too mufl be managed, and their good 
affe£lions cultivated. They may then be difpofed to 
bear the load with chearfulneis, as a contribution 
towards what may be called with truth and propriety, 
and not by an empty form of words, a common caufeJ* 
Having lamented that his conduct had given his 
tonilituents any uneafmefs, he declares, that he would 
much rather run the rifque of difpleafing than injur-^ 
ing them. *' If I am driven," fays he, '* to make 
fuch an option, you obligingly lament, that you are 
not to have me for your advocate.; but if I had been 
capable of acting as an advocate in oppofition to a 
plan fp perfe31y confonant to my known principles, 
and to the opinions I had publicly declared on aa 
hundred occafions, I Ihoutd only difgrace myfelf, 
without Cupporting, with the fmallell degree of credit 
or eiFed, the caufe you wiihed me to undertake. I 
Ihouldhave loft the only thing which can make fuch 
abilities as mine of any ufe to the world now or 
hereafter; I mean that authority which is derived 
from an opinion, that a member ipeaks the language 
of truth and fincerity; and that he is not ready to take 
i^p cm: lay down a great political fyftem for the con- 
vepience of the hour; that he is in parliament to 
fupport . his opinion of the public good, and does 
not form his opinion in order to get into parliament, 
or to continue in it. It is, in a great meafure, for 
your iake, that I wifli to preferve this character. 
Without it, I am fare, I fhould be ill able to dif- 
charge, by any fervice, the fmalleft part of that debt 
of gratitude and afFe£tion, which I owe you for the 
great and honourable truft you have repofed in me*"* 
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lie (eeitis rtdt to have been st little liurt at tlic re- 
ception which his conduft trict amongft even Ibmfc 
of hi& bed friends in Briftol^ as in a converfatton a 
fliorl lime after on the meWantilc intereftj he ex* 
claimed, ^^ Don't talk to me of a itlercbaht, mef- 
thants are the fame in every part of the world — his 
God his gold, his invoice nis eoutitty, his ledger h s 
. Bible, his delk his altaf, his Church the Exchangei 

/ and he has faith in none but his banker.*' 

When Mr. Burke found that miniftcrs were deter- 
mined to perfevere in one of the mod difaftrous wart 
in which this country wasf ever engaged, add that the 

. people began to bend beneath the weight of taxes^ 
he refolvcd to fee if it was poflSble to rendet the 
public any fcrvice. It ftruck him thaH; thercf Mrais oftie 
path in which he might tturvc with fomc degree cf 
fuccefs, and that was oeconomy. lie had attettrpted 
it before, and failed, but he was determined to re- 
turn to the attack with additional force. The mJ- 
nifter faw that it was a popular nfeaftire; and capable 
of great modification. Accordinglyj on the xith of 
February, 1780, he brought in a bin for ** the regu- 
lation of his Majefty's civil eftabliSiments, and of 
certain public offices; for the limitations of penfion^, 
and the ftippreHion of furtdry nfeFefs, expenfive^ and 
inconvenient places, and for applying the rtionics 

' faved thereby to the public fervice/- This bill was 
not fd formidable in its contents a^ iw its title, ahd- 
the Honourable mover took care to fofteh the rigid 
features of it in a fpecch of confiderable length. 
Lord North received it with great fefeming cordi- 
ality. He alTured the Houfe, that no metribcr in it 
was more zealous for the eftablifhrtient of * perma- 
nent fyftem of ceconomy than himfelf; but, as 
among the various fubjefts treated of, fotne of them 
refpefted the King*$ patrimonial income, he thought 
the crown; ought to be conftiltcd bcfote the bill wai 
admitted. Colonel Barre pafTed the higheft ^co^ 
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ftiiiims 6n the ability, affiduity, extenGve knowledge 

ind comprehenfive genius of his honourable friend 

Mr. Burke. The late Lord George Gordon thought 

the houfe ought not to entertain it, aiid though he 

flood alone, divided the houfe upon it. Mr. Burk<f 

hailed this as a lucky omen, but was prudent enough 

to keep within the limits, which he had prefcribed to 

himfelf in the oUtfet. It was not his intention cveii 

to a ttempt to cleanfe the augfean itable % or to pluck 

up cofruption by the root, t hat very corruption which ^J^ 

he himleJt callecl the clry»rot Qt the conjtjuition^ 

The fubjeft was apparently barren, and it was riot 
expefted that even Mn Burke could enliveti it, but 
the houfe was very agreeably difappointed — ^in his 
hand it became fo fertile, that to continue the meta- 
phor it (hot in many places into luxuriancy. In the 
courfe of his fpeech it was neceifary that he fliould 
point out the ufe and abufe of certain offices, this 
was a point of great perfonal delicacy, in which he 
was very fuccefsful; fpeaking of the neceffity of the 
propofed meafure, his words are worthy of remem- 
brance. ^' There is a time," faid he, « when men 
will not fiifFer bad things, becaufe their ariceftors 
have fuffered worfe. There is a time, when the hoary 
head of inveterate abufe will neither draw reverence 
nor obtain proteQion." 

The king of France at that time had ferioufly 
turned his attention to a reform in the finances of his 
country, joined to a reform in bis court.* Mn 
Burke took notice of this, and defcanted on it in the 
following ftrain ; « The Minilter, (Neckar) who does 
tfaefc things, is a great man, — but the king, who de- 
fires that they fliould be done, is a far greater. We 
joiiift do jultice to pur enemies — Thefeare the aSs 
of' a patriot king. I- am not in dread of the vaft 
artnies of France: I am not * in dread of the gallant 

^ J^y the cdift of the king of France, regiftercd the 26th of 
AvifflS^ four hmdred 4»iji» places in this coort vf%j!^ fpppief^d* 
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fpirit of iu brave and numerous nobillt/ : I am no€ 
alarmed even at the great navy which has been fa 
miraculoufly created. All thefe things Louis the 
fourteenth had before. With all thefe things, the 
French rhdnarchy has more than once fallen prof- 
trate at the feet of the public faith of Great Britain. 
It was the want of public credit which difabled France 
from recovering after her defeats, or recovering even 
from her viftories and triumphs. It was a prodigal 
court, it was an ill-ordered revenue, that fapped the 
foundations of all her greatnefs. Credit cannot exift. 
under the arm of neceflity. Neceffity ftrikes at 
credit, I allow, with a heavier and quicker blow under 
an arbitrary monarchy, than under a limited and ba- 
lanced government: but dill neceffity and credit arc 
natural enemies, and cannot be long reconciled in any 
fituation. 

" FVom neceflity and corruption, a free ftate may 
lofe the fpirit^f that com plex conftitut ion which i^ 
tlie* foundation of confidence] On the other hand, 
I am far from being fure, that a monarchy, when 
once it is properly regulated, may not for a long 
time, furniih a foundation for credit upon the folidity 
of its maxims, though it affords no ground of truft 
in its infhtutions. I am afraid I fee in England, and 
in France, fomething like a beginning of both thefe 
things. I wifh I may be found in a miftake." 

There are many paffages in this fpeech highly 
worthy (he attention of the patriotic ftatefman, as 
long as ceconomy* is to be confidered what it has 
been found — the b elt mjn ei n every najjo n. Gravity 
and gaiety, perhaps, were never more happily united 
in any fpeech or compofition. The! Revenue Adven- 
tures of Knight Probert, (fee p. 253,) and the Mu- 
tiny of the Houfliold TrQops, (fee p. 111,) are fpe- 
citnens of the latter, the firlt is written 4n all the 
fpitit of romance, and the fecond threw the houfc; 
into frequent burlts of laughter, which induced Lord 
i^orth to whifper^ that fucb ^as the verfality o( Mu 
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JSiirke's powers', that if he wiere to fpeak of Ian did . 
ftlmanack, he could let all the planets in the famd 
humourous commotion. Having unfolded part of 
his plan, he called on the houfe to do him jufticfe, 
4f it did not tend to abolifh offices more expenfive 
than ufeful, to combine duties improperly feparated^ 
to thange revenues more vexatious than produtiive, 
into ready money, to fupprefs offices which ftood in 
the way of ceconomy, and to cut off lurking fubor- 
dinate treafurefs. Mr. Burke, in a letter to a noble 
Lord, in 1796, fpeaks of this meafure thus: " My 
economical reforms were not the fuppreffion of a 
paltry penfion or employment more or lels. CEco- 
nomy in my plan was, as it ought to be, fecondary, 
fubordinate^ inftrumental. I acted on ftate princi- 
ples. I found a great dillemper in the common- 
wealth ; and, according to the nature of* the evil and 
the objeft, I treated it. The malady was deep; it 
was complicated, in the caufes and in the fvmptoms, 
I'hroughout it was full of contraindicants. On one. 
hand government, daily growing more invidious for 
an apparent increafe of the means of ttrength, was 
every day growing more con temp tible by real weak-* 
nefs. Nor waTthis cHflblution confined to govern- 
inent commonly fo called. It extended to parliament-; 
which was lofing not a little in it's dignity and efti- 
mation, by an opinion of it's not atting on worthy 
motives. 

" A complaint was made of too much influence in 
the Houfe of Commons, 1 reduced it in both Houfes; 
and I gave my reafons article by article for every 
jeduftion, and fliewed why I thought it fafe for the 
fervice of the ftate. I heaved the lead every inch of 
way I made." 

The parliament was fuddenly diffolved on the firfl 
of September, 1780. Mr. Burke had now faithfully 
feryed his conllituents fix years— yet ftrange as it may 
appear, when the fame of his integrity and his talents 
Wient hand in hand| and was daily increafing, that 
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his popularity {hould be on the decline in Briftot, 
and it is probable that he would not have offered 
himfelf a fecond time to the choice of the elefclor* 
of that city, if it were not out of refpefl to many 
worthy charafters amongft the Quakers and Diffenters 
in it, who promifed him their fupport, andafted up to 
their promi(e. He accordingly appeared on the 
huttings at Guildhall, in Briftol, with all the opcn- 
nefs and becoming confidence of a man who waa. 
confcious that he had difcharged his duty. Thfc 
meeting was uncommonly numerous on that occa- 
fion. Three candidates offered themfelves at the 
fame time. Mr. Burke, in his turn, addrefTed the- 
audience in a fpeech replete with arguments, con- 
veyed in the moft eloquent language, in which he 
defended his parliamentary conduft. " If you call 
upon me," faid he, ^ I fhall folicit the favour of the 
city upon manly ground. 1 come before you with 
the plain confiaence of an honeft fervant in the 
equity of a candid and difcerning matter. I come 
to claim your approbation, not to amufe you with 
vain apologies, or with profeflions ftill more vain 
and fenfelefs. I have lived too long to be fervcd 
by apologies, or to ftand in need of them. The part 
I have afted has been in open day; and to hold out 
to a conduft, which ftands in that clear and fieady 
light for all its good and all its evil, to hold out to 
that conduft the paltry winking tapers of excufes 
and promifes-^I never will do it. — They may ob- 
fcure it with their fmoke; but they never can illu- 
inine funOiine by fuch a ftame as theirs*" - 

One of the charges exhibited againft hii» was the 
part which he took in Lord Beauehamp's bill for 
reforming the law procefs for imprifonment for debt 
(See AB of Grace^ page i.) The next was his con- 
currence in the repeal of certain penal law^ againft 
the Roman Catholic^. His defence, on this head, 
was grounded on the laws of humAnity, the foundeft 
s^axims of policy and juftice^ and on thefe pointy 
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|>crliaps, no man ever fhonc to fuch advantage. He 
wanted to fiiatch the fire-brand out of the band of 
the furious zealot, to extinguifli jt for ever, and to 
(hew that the weapons of fuperftition and ignorance 
were not to be numbered with the celettial arms of 
religion, and that, notwithftanding, various paths led 
to her peaceful abode, yet they all united in the 
centre like the rays of glory that play round her 
iead 

The part which he took relative to the trade of 
Ireland gave offence. All commercial maxims are * 
ftlfifh and narrow. He did not wifh to fee the noble 
tide of Britifh trade flumber on oozy beds, or creep 
through crooked channels; he wiflied to fee it flow 
as bountifully as the ocean itfelf, fo that the fitter 
kingdoms might mutually partake of its bleflings. 
He was alfo charged with having voted contrary to 
the inftruftions of his conftituents. This was a 
ground on which he defended himfelf with uncom- 
mon addrefs. He faid, " he knew that he had been 
chofen in his place, along with others, to be a pillar 
of the State, and not a weather-cock on the top of 
the edifice, exalted for his levity and verfatility, and 
of no ufe but to indicate the (hiftings of every fafhion- 
able gale*." 

* A fimilar charge was exhibited againft Thomas Bourn, Efq; 
Member of the Americwi Convention, in confequence of which he 
^ddrcffed his conftituents in thefe words : " Fellow townfmen, the 
line of conduft which has appeared to me right, I have ever wiflied 
10 purfue. In the decline of life, when a few revolving funs at 
moil, will bring me to the bar of impartial juftioe, .1 am unwilling 
to adopt a diflferent, and lefs honeft mode of ading. It is true, my 
fentiments, at prefent, arc not in favour of the conftitution ( Ame- 
rican) ; open, however, to convidtion, they may be very different 
when the fubjeft is fairly difculTed by able and upright men. T9 
place myfelf in a fituation, where convidion could only be followed 
by a bigotted perfiftancc in error, would be extremely difagreeable 
to me. Under the reftriftions with which our delegates are fet- 
tered, the greatcft idiot may anfwer your purpofes as. \yell as th^ 
greateft man. The fuffrages of our fellow men, when they neither 
sjpoft confidcupc in our integrity, nor pay a tribute of lefpcd l^' 
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The pifture which he drew of an informer m thj« 
fpeech (See page 135J is very highly finifhed. A| 
the fame inttant that we are difgulled with the fub- 
jeS, we are obliged to admire the pencil^. This 
fpeech wa$ very warmly received even by thofe 
whofe mental eyes were too weak \o bear the light o£ 
conviftion. 

Almoft every thing, perhaps, that fell from his lips, 
or his pen, on this occafion, are worthy of being 
preferved, as mixed with his feelings, or diftated by 
his opinions. Soori after his arrival in Briftol, the 
following addrefs appeared in the public prints: — 

To the Gentlanoh Clergy^ freeholders^ and freemffk 

of the City of Brijlol^ 

^* Gentlemen, 

" My general condufl in parliament^ and 
^ my humble endeavours to ferye the city and the 

our abilities! can never be agreeable. I am, therefore, induced 
pofitively to decline accepting a ieat in the Convention, whilft I fii^r 
Cf rely wifli you, gentlemen, and my countrymen, every blcffing 
which a wife and virtuous adminlftration of a free government can 
fccure." 

* Deap Swift, ip his excellent Sermon on Fal^e Witnefles, fays, 
'* I number in this clafs all thofe who make a trade of being //*- 
formers y in hope of favour and reward ; and to this enrl employ 
their dme> either by liftening ia public places, ta catch up an acci- 
dental word, or in corrupting men's fervants to difcover any unwary 
cxprcflion of their mafter ; or thrufting themfelves into company, 
and then ufing the moft indecent, fcurrilous language ; fattening a 
thoufand falfenoods and fcandals upon a whple party, on purpofe toi 
provol^e fuch an anfwer, as they niay turn to their ^ccufj^uon. 

*f Ai^d truly their ungodly race is Taid to be gpwn lb numerous, 
that men of different principles can hardly converfe together with 
any fecurify. Nor is it any wonder at all, that their trade of in- 
formtisg, (hould be now in a flourifhing condition, fmce our cafe 1^ 
manifelUy thus; we are divided into two parties, with very little 
charier or temper towards each other : the prevailing fide may tallc 
of things as they pUafe witji fecurity, and generally do it in the 
moft provoking words they can invent; while thofe who are down, 
are fomctimes tempted to fpeak in favour of a loft caufe, and, there- 
fore, without great caation, mull needs be often caught tripping, 
•f i^i tjicrel^j furnilh plenty of materials for informers^** 
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citizens of Briftol in ihefe particular iaffairs, having 
been honoured by the unanimous approbation of a 

^very large and very refpeftable meeting at Guildhall 
this day, in conformity with the defire of that meet- 
ing, and under the (an6lion of their weighty autho- 
rity, I beg leave to renew to you my humble folici- 
tation for your votes at this eleftion, and the favour 

•of your early appearance at the poll on Friday next; 

•«na if I have the honottr of being again chofen to 
reprefent you, I trull that I fhall not fliew myfclf 
lefs deferving of your favour than formerly, or lefs 
fincerely grateful for it. 

'* I have the honour to be, with the moft perfeft 
refpcft and efteem, gentlemen, your moft obedient 
ind moft obliged feryaiit, 

; "EDMUNJ3 burke;' 

', JBriJlolj Sept. 69 1780,. 

. Such is the fluSuation of public opinion, that Mr. 

JBurke felt himfelf under the neceffity of foliciting 
many who had formerly folicited him. He canvafled 
in perfon, but there was nothing mean or unmauly 
either in his words or in his manner, ^n^notwith^ 
ftanding the fpirit of party ran high in the city, yet 
it never found its way into the denials which he re- 
ceived, or rather th^ apologies, for many of them 
were conveyed in that language, which, as he faid 
himfelf, ^^ added to the regret." Notwithftanding all 
his exertion?, and the exertions of his friends, he 
found there was little profpeft of fuccefs, which in- 

'duced hin^ to addrefs the^eleftors in jthe following 
fpeech ; 

» ** Gentlemen, 

V 

^* I decline the eleElion. — It has ever been my rule 
through life^ to obferve a proportion between my 
efforts and ipy obje^is. I have never been re^ 

S 4 
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markable for a bold^ a&ive, and fanguine purfait 
pf advantages that are perfonal to myfelf. 

" I have not canvaffcd the whole of this city in 
form. But I have taken fuch a view of it, as 
fatisfies my own mind, that your choice will not 
ultimately fall upon me. Your city^ Gentlemen, if 
in a flate of miferable diftraflion; and I am re-« 
folved to withdraw whatever (hare my pretenfions 
may have had in its unhappy divifions. I have 
not been in hafte; 1 have tried all prudent means; 
I have waited for the effeQ of all contingencies. 
If I were fond of a conteft, by the partiality of 
my numerous friends (whom ye know to be among 
the moft weighty and refpeQable people of the city ) 
I have the means of a fharp one in my hands. But 
I thought it far better, with my ftrength unfpent^ 
and my reputation unimpaired, to do, early and 
from forefight, that which I might be obliged to do 
from neceffity at laft. 

" 1 am not in the leaft furprifed, nor in the Ieal| 
.angry, at this yicw of things. I have read the book 
,of life for. a long time, and I have read other books 
a little^^^Nothing has happened to me, but what has 
happened to men much better than me^ and in times 
and in nations full as good as the age and coqntry we 
live in. To fay that I am no way concerned wpuld 
be neither decent nor true. The reprefentation o]f 
Briftol was an obje6l on many accounts dear to nie: 
and I certainly fliould very far prefer it to any other 
iii the kingdom. My habits are made to it ; and it i^ 
in general more unpleafant to be rejefted, ^fter Ipng 
trial, than not to be chofen at all. 

" But, Gentlemen, I will fee nothing except yoiir 
former kindnefs, and I will give way to.no other fen- 
tinients thaathofe of gratitude. From the bottom of 
my heart I thank you for what you have done for me. 
You have given me a long term, which is now ex- 
pired. I have performed the conditions; and enjoyed 
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•n the profits to the fall ; and I now furrendef yoiif 
eftate into your hands, without being in a (ingle tilci 
or ^ fii)gle ftofte, iftipaired or wafted by roy ufe. I 
bave ferved the public for fifteen years:. I liavd 
ferved you i|i particular for fix. What is paffed i$ 
•^ell ftored. It is fafe, and out of the power of for- 
tune. What is to come, is in wifer hands than ours; 
and he, in whofe hands h is, beft knows whether it Is 
beii for you and me, that I fhould be in pairliament^ 
or e<reti in the world. 

*^ Gentlemen, the melancholy event of yefterday* 
f*eads to us an awful leflbn againft being too much 
troubled about any of the objefts of ordinary ambi-. 
tion. The worthy gentleman, who has been fhatched 
frohi us at the moment bf the election, and in tht 
ttilddle of the conteft, whilft his defires were at 
Krarni^ and his hopes sis Imager as ours, Jias feelingly^ 
told, us, what Shadows we are, and what fhadowS'we 
plitfue. 

« It ha^ beeH ufual for a candidate who di^clines, td 
take his leave by a letter to the Sheriffs ; but I te* 
ceived your trUft in the fece of day, and in the feet 
i^f day I accept your difmilfibn. I am not^i — I afia 
pot at all ^(hamed to look upon you ; nor can inf 
prefehce difcdmpdfe the order bf bufinefs bene. I 
humbly and refpeftfully take my leave of the S\Pt^ 
riffs, the Candidates, and the Eleftors, wifliing hear- 
tily that the choice may be for the beft, at a tim* 
which calls, if ever tiAie did call, for fervice that lis 
not nominal. It is ho plaything you aiie about. 1 
irerable wben I confi^erthe trutt I have pi'efiiTteed to 
ftlk. I cohfided perhaps too fh'uch in tt\y intei^tionfii 
They were really fait and upright; and I aVn bold td 
jBiy, that 1 aik no ill thing for you^ when,x>q parting 
from this plate, I priy^ that whoever you choofe tt> 
£icceed me, ihay refemble ine exadfy in all tbiilgS) 

• TKc ieatli of R.'Coombc, E%. who mtciMcd to offer lumfelf 
a candidate for Brift^U 
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txcqyt in my abilities to ferve,* and my fortune *£# 

pleafe you/' » 

Hope at length funk into refignation^ and Mr» 

Burke declined the poll, with the following addrefs^ 

^ Tq tjic Gentlemen^ Clergy^ Freeholders^ and Freemen 

of the City of Brijlol. 

« 

^ G^NTL^MSN, Brijlol^ StpL g, jySo. 

" A very large and refpeftable meeting 
i^f the principal citizens of Briftol did, by an unani- 
mous vote, authorize me to offer myfelf once mor^ 
to your fervice. My deference to that authority wa^ 
the fole motive for giving you one momeiuVtrou^le* 
On my canvafs, fo far as it has proceeded, I have 
found that iriy pretentions, were well received, and 
even with a degree of warmth in msiny pf th^ 
cleSors. " * i 

'^ But on' a calm and very deliberate view of thq 
flate of the city, I am convinced that no other confe- 
quence can be reafonably expefled from my comir 
nuing a candidate, than a long, vexatious, and exr 
penfive conteft. Confcious, that no difference be^ 
tween my fervice, and that of any other man, i:ai| 
ht worth the inconveniencies of fuch a ftruggle. \ 
decline the eleftion. 

" I return you my beft thanks for having, at any 
time, or *for any period, condefcended to think of 
me for your reprefentative. I have done my duty 
towards you, and towards the nation, as became me* 
You difpofe of the future truft (as you have a righ^ 
to do) according to your difcretion. We have no^ 
caufe of complaint on either fide. By being returned 
into the raafs of private citizens, my burthens aro 
Jeffened, my fetisfaftions are not deilroyed. Thefa 
^re duties to be performed, and there are comJbrtJ| 
to be enjoyed in obfcurity, for which I am not with* 
p\>t a /difpofition or r^lilh/ I am furQ there is nethipg 
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In the retrofpeft of my public cohduft, which if 
likely to difturb the tranquillity of that lituation, to 
which you reltore me. 

*' I have the honour to be, with the utmoft poffible 
refpeO:, gigntlemen, your much obliged, and moft 
obedient humble fervant, ' 

*' Edmund Burre.** 

'< Obfcurity and retirement" are favourite expref- 
fions on the lips of every great man^ but if Mr. 
Burke thought that he wa&cfufBciently prepared to 
throw himfelf into the arms of one or the other, he 
feems to have been little acquainted with his own 
heart. Moll of thofe whom he wifhed to pleafe 
were (till alive, the circle of his friends was hourFy 
expanding, and it would have exhibited rather a kind 
of peeviflinefs and ill humour, to throw down his 
fword and buckler, becaufe he had loft one engage- 
ment, when others of more importance remained to 
be contended in. His friends exerted every nerve 
in fiipport of his caufe, or rather their own, and 
were determined to difpute every inch of ground to 
the laft, but he did not wifti to put them to that 
trouble — he declined — and retired amidft the plau- 
dits of even thofe who had not voted for him, and 
though he loft the>8leQ:ion, it may be fairly faid that 
he gained the viSory. 

Having made his eleflion for Malton, he conti- 
nued to attack Minifters fometimes with a groffnefs 
of language, which many of his friends reprobated, 
and which Lord North ufed to call the lava of Mr. 
Burke's eloquence. 

Much about this time the neceffity of a parlia- 
mentary reform was contended for, as efl'ential to the 
• falvation of the conftitution. A committee was ap- 
pointed in Yorklhire, in order to take this important 
fubjeQ: into confideration; a fimilar committee was 
iSi>oi)t to be appointed for th^ fame purpof^ in Buck- 
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ingbarofhire. Mr. Burke addrefled a letter to a 
gentleman of that county, in which he gave his opi- 
pion on this weighty matter^ the following extracts 
mre taken from it. 

" The country will, in fotne way or other, be 
called upon to declare it your opinion, that the 
Houfe of Commons is not fufficiently numerous, and 
that the eleQions are not fufficiently frequent. That 
^n hundred new knights of the mire ought to be 
added; and that we are to have a new elcfiHon, once 
in three years for certain, and as much oftener as the 
King pleafes. Such will be the (late of things, if 
thfe propofitions made fhall take effeft. 

•* All this may be proper ; but as an honeft man, 
I cannot ppffibly give my vote for it, until I have 
confidered it more fully. 1 will not deny, that our 
conftitution may have faults, and that thofe faults, 
when found, ought to be correfted. It is not every 
thing which appears at firft view to be faulty, in fucb 
a very complicated plan as our conftitution. To 
enable us to correfci the conftitution, the whole con-^ 
ftitution muft be viewed together, and it muft be 
compared with the a8:ual conftitution of the people, 
and the circumftances of the time. For that, which 
taken fingly, and by itfelf may appear to be wrong, 
when confidered with relation to 6ther things may be 
perfeftly right, or at leaft fuch as ought to be pa- 
tiently endured, as tlie means of preventing fomething 
that is much worfc. So far with regard to what, at 
firft view, may appear a dijiemfer in the conftitution. 
As to the remedy of that diftemper, an equal caution 
ought to be ufed ; becaufe this latter confideration i& 
not fingle and feparate, no more than the farmer. 
There are many things in reformation, which would 
be proper to be done, if other things can be done 
along with them, but which, if they cannot be fo 
accompanied, ought not to be done at all. I there- 
fore wiih, when any deep matter of this new nature 
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is pfopofed tp me, to have the whole fchemc dif* 
linQly in my vi«w, and full time to conlider of it- 
Pleafe God, I will walk with caution, whenever I ai^l 
not able to fee my way clearlv before me.'* 

" I am now growing old. i have from very early 
youth been converfant in readiiig and thinking upon 
the fubjefls of our laws and conftitution, as . well 
upon thofe of other times and other countries. I 
have been for fifteen years a very laborious Member 
of Parliament, and in that time have had great op- 
portunities of feeing with my own eyes the working 
of the machine of our government; of ren\arking 
where it went fmoothly, and did its bufinefs, and 
where it checked in its movements, or where it da* 
fnaged it^ work. I have alfo had, and ufed the op- 
portunities of converfing with men of the greatefl 
wifdom, and fulleft experience in thefe matters ; and 
I do declare to you mott folemnly and moft truly, 
that on the refult of all this reading, thinking, . expe- 
rience and communication, I am -not able to com6 
to an immediate refolutibn in favour of a change lA 
the ground-work of our conftitution ; and in parti- 
cular, that in the prefent ftate of the country, in the 
prefent ftate of our reprefentation, in the prefent 
ilate of our modes and rights of elefting, in the pre- 
fent ftate of the feveral prevalent interefts, in the 
prefent ftate of the affairs and manners of this country, 
I am not able to vote that the addition of the hun- 
dred knights of the ft) ire, and the hurrying of ele6lion 
on eleftion, will be things advantageous, either to 
liberty or to good government. 

*^ I moft heartily wifii that the deliberative fenfe of 
the kingdom on this great fubjeft ft>ould be known. 
When it is known it muft be prevalent. It would 
be dreadful, indeed, if there were any power in the 
nation capable of refining its unanimous defire, or 
even the defire of any great or very decided majo* 
rity 4of tl^ people. The people may be deceived iit 
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tlitir choice of an objeft, but I can (carcdy conceiVtf 
that any choice they can make to be io very niif^ 
chievous, as the exiftcncc of any human force capaf 
ble of refilling it. It will certainly be the duty af 
every man, in the fitiiation to which God has called 
him, to give his bcft opinion and advice upon th« 
matter; it will not be his duty (let him think what 
he will) to ufe any violent or fraudulent means of 
counteracling the general wifh, or even of employing 
the legal and conJlruSive organ of expreffing the peo-^ 
pie's lenfe sigainft the fcnfe which they fo aSiially 
entertained.*' 

Towards the contluGoti of the year 1781? Mr- 
Burke, and feveral charafters in the nation, pre- 
eminently diftinguifhed by their rank and patriotifm^ 
their riches and their influence, were applied to from 
a quarter where the fources of a fecret and important 
intelligence wxrc as indubitable as the readinefs to 
communicate. It was fervent and unfullied, a variety 
of delicate circumilanccs (of which not the lead 
Cogent is the prefent exillencc of Icvcral of the illuf- 
trious parties concerned) forbids us to expatiate on 
the fubjeft, whilft we lament that we are compelled to 
allude to it in an exceedingly abridged ftatement* Re- 
prefentations had been made, which, had they been fol- 
lowed up with unanimous energy and perfeverance^ 
would, in {^11 probability, have prevented the difmem- 
berment of America from Great Britain. What were 
theanfwers of other individuals to anawful and preffing 
requifition muft be palled over. Wc can almoll 
verbally affirm, that the delivered opinion of Mr^ 
Burke was, " that he did not entertain the leaft doubt 
of the truth of the information, but that all his en* 
deavours in confequence of it would prove fruitlefs, 
becaufe the adminiftration explicitly manifefted a 
jivetted determination to purfue the fame raeafurcs 
until they fhould become quite annihils^tqd by their 
pofitive inability to continue the war againft th? 
colonies/' ' * " 
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On the 28th of March, 1782, Lord N'orthaffured 
the.Houfe,on authority^ that the prefent adminijlfatio'n 
was no more! and that for the purpofe of giving the 
Heceffary time for new arrangements, he moved an 
adjournment, which was inftantly agreed to. The 
arrangements were as follow: The Mai:quisof Rock? 
inghani Firft Lord of the Treafury, the Earl of SheU 
burne and Mr. Fox joint Secretaries of Stale, Lord 
Camden Prefident of the Council, Duke of Graftoa 
*rivy Seal, Lord John Cavendifh Chancellor of the 
•xchequer, Mr. Burke Paymafter-General of the 
Forces. 

A few days after Mr. Burke was made a Privy 
Counfellor. 

The dawn of the new adminiftration promifed a 
refulgent day. The leading members of it had pledged 
themfelves to many regulations and reforms, which 
they began to carry into execution as foon as the 
parliament met, with a degree of alacrity and liberality 
unknown in the parliamentary hiftory of this country^ 
The integrity and judgment of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham juftly exalted him in the opinion of the 
nation, but at the very inftant that his bleeding 
country leaned on his honeft heart, it pleafed the 
King of Kings, to call him to himfelf. This illuf- 
trious patriot expired on the fir 11 of July, 1782, of 
a complaint with which he had been long affliQed— 
(the hydrothorax) and which had latterly very much 
encreafed, from his unremitting attention to public 
bufinefs. His lofs was felt and deplored by the whole 
nation. Mr. Burke drew his charafter when livings 
^Sie page 4 84 J and little did he think, perhaps, at the 
time, that he fhould be fo foon called on to pay the 
laft fad tribute to his memory, which he did in ihQ 
following infcription, for the maufoleum ere6ted in 
Wentworth Park, and in vibieh Earl Fitzwilliangf 
lias aifo placed a bull of the Writer of it. . 
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^ CflAtLEs Makquis or RoCltlKGttAalf • 

*< A ftateffnaii) in vhotn conftancy, fidelity, fin^ 
cerity, and direftnefs, were the fole inilrumenU of hts 
policy. His virtues were his arts. 

<< A clear, found, unadulterated fenfe, not |)er-*- 
plexed with intricate defign, or diftur^ed by un-* 
governed paflion, gave coniiftency, dignity and eflPe^ 
to ail bis meafures. In oppofition, he refpe3ed the 
principles of government; in admin iftration he pro- 
vided for the liberties of the people. He employed 
his moments of power in realizing every thing whicli 
he had propofed in a popular fituation. This wa^ 
ihe difiinguifhing mark of his qondu^. After 
twenty rfour years of fervice to the public, in a cri- 
tical and trying time, he left no debt of juft expcQ.a-^ 
tion ; unfatisfied. 

" By his prudence and patience, he brought toge- 
ther a party, which it was the great gbjefct of hi* 
labours to render permanent, not as an inftrument 
of ambition, but as a living depoGtory of principle. 

** The virtues of his public and private life were 
not, in him, of different charaQers. It was the fam? 
feeling, benevolent, liberal mind, which, in the 
iiUe^nal relations of life, conciliated the unfeigned 
love of thofe who fee men as they are, which made 
, him an inflexible patriot. He was devoted to th,e 
(Caufe of liberty, not becaufe he was haughty an^ 
Vntra£lable, but becaufe he was beneficent and hu- 
mane. 

" Let hi^ fuqceffors, who from this houfe behold 
this monument, reflefl that tbplr condud; will make 
it their glory or their reproach; let them {)eper- 
(uaded that fimilarity of manners, not proj^imity^ of 
l^lppd, givfs them ^u ipte;re(l in this ftatue. 

^< RfiMSMBSR^ RfSfiliBLE^ Pe&SEVERE.''^ 
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On the death of Ixird Rockingham, Lord Shel- 
burne (now Marquis of Landfdowne) was appointed 
Firft Lord Commiffion^r of the Treafury ; and this 
giving umbrage to the Rockingham part of the cabi- 
net, who ftates, ^^ that by this change the meafures 
of the former adminiftration would be broken in 
upon," Mr. Fox, Loird John Cavendifti, Mr. Burke, 
and others, rcfigned their refpeQive offices, when 
Mr. Pitt fucceeded Lord John Cavendifli as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the prefent Lord Sydney 
Mr. Fox, as Secretary of State, and Colonel Barre 
lylr. Burke, as Paymafter-General of the Forces, 

By this change Mr. Burke fell once more into the 
rpinks of oppofition, and continued fo till after the 
peace of 1783. We have now followed Mr. Burke 
to this period, and it was eafy and pleafant to follow 
him, as the road was dire£l, and he was always found . 
in the middle of it, and though there were alluring ; 
profpefts on either fide, he was never known to be 
ofawn afide from the rugged path of virtue and in* 
tegrity. 

He had travelled this road many years^ ^nd wa$ 
pever known to faint ot* lag in the dreary journey, 
with many companions, it is true; rich in worth, rich 
in wealth, but Mr. Burke was only rich in fame, and 
he had a (on, the centre of his affeftions. Mr. Burke, 
at that period, fhone to the higheft advantage in every 
point of view; even iht Jliades of his charafter ferved 
jto embody the lights — '^ He cenfures God who quar- 
rels with the imperfedions of man." He had loft 
his leading ftar in his patron, and thus, for a moment 
bewildered, he fell into the cbaliiion^ \o often repro- 
bated by members of a more extraordinary one. 
The refult of this junftion of parties was, that the 
Duke of Portland was placed at the head of the 
Treafury^ Lord John Cavendifli refumed his office 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord North and 
Mr. Fox were appointed Secretaries of State, Mr, 
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Slieridan Secretary to the Trcafury, and Mn Biirke 
Payiriafter-Gcneral of the Forces, 

On the i8th of November, 1783, Mr- Fox moved 
for leave to bring in his Eall-India BUh leave was 
given, and on the firft of December following, when 
the queftion was put, that the Speaker « do now 
leave the chair," after fome oppofition to it, Mr, 
Burke rofe, and defended the principles of the bill 
in a fpeech, in which it may almoft be faid, that he 
furpaflfed himfelf in brilliancy of language and rich- 
nefs of argument; it would not fall Ihort of a com-, 
parifon with India itfelf— fuch dominion of mind, 
iuch grafp of thought — ^fuch powers of defcripiion 
— and fo intimate a knowledge of the fubjeft, that 
every fcene feemed to be the effeft of magic inftead. 
of oratory. The peroration is the fineft in any lan- 
guage, for it was the charafter of his friend Mr. F035 
(See page 46 1 J 

*^ Warm from thejoul^ and faithful to its fires. ^ 

In the difcuffion of this bill, Mr. Burke noticed, 
particularly a phrafe that had frequently been em- 
ployed (by Mr. W. Pitt) with a view of exciting 
odium againft the bill and its promoters, viz. ^^ the 
chartered rights of men." The phrafe, be oblerved, 
vas full of afFqftation and ambiguity. The rights of 
men, that is, the natural rights of mankind, hk faid, 
were facred things, and if any public raeafure was 
found imifchievoufly to afieft them, that circumftance 
ought to be an objeQioxi fatal to the meafure, but 
that was not the cafe here; the rights the India Comr 
pany's charters communicated (to .fpeak of them in 
terms of the greateft poflible moderation) did, at 
leaft, fufpend the natural rights of mankind, and 
■were liable to fall into a direft violation of thaw, 
and it was the abfolute duty of parliament, be added, 
to gpardagainft fuch violation. A new arrangement 
of minifters took place in 1783^ when Mr. W. Bitt 
was appointed Firft Lord o| the Treafury. 
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The next fubjeft of impottance that occupied ihtf 
parliamentary attention of Mr. Burke was the im* 
j)cachinent of Mr. Haftings. On the tyth of Fe- 
bruary, 1785, Mr. Burke opened the accufation* 
*^ I am told," faid he, ^ that the ttep I am now about 
to take, is not likely to be a pleafing one to the pul)- 
lic, and that the good people of England wifli that 
their old and popular member would decline it, but 
there is a fentence in die beft book which tingles in 
tny ear— Happy are ye when men fhall revile youj 
and fpeak lightly of you for my fake/* 

This fpeech was very long, but he had the happy 
art of rendering it interefting- " Had Mr. Haftings,** 
faid hte, " taught the pyramKl to feek the fky, had 
»he conduced the plough into the defolate bofom of 
the valley, reined the proud arch over the foaming 
flood, fent the fluggard to the ant, the politician to 
the bee, and the plunderer to prifon, I Ihould be 
readier to applaud him than I am to accufe him, but 
inftead of that, he banifeed fcience from her natal 
feat, the native princes were packed up in prifons 
like bales of muflin, and left to feed on the vapours 
pf a gaol, even deprived of opium to lull their fenfes 
into forgetfulnefs ; the plough was arrefted in its 
dining career, and wherever he trod he marked his 
footfteps in blood and devaftation." After this he 
yroceedod to a defcription of the province of Oude, 
-the paradife ctf the ancients, and having depifted the 
l)eaiity and natural fertility of that country in all 
^he glow of a youthful poet ; he adverted to the 
unhappy ftate of the Zemindars, and the con- 
du€i of Mr. Haftings to the Rohillas. Thofe who 
heard this fpeech imagined that little more could be 
faid on the fubjeft, but what was their furprize when 
iMr. Sheridan delivered his celebrated oration on fum- 
ming up the Begum charge, on Friday, June 6, 1788, 
3vhich abounded with fo many beauties, that to point 
out one in preference to the other, would be to at- 
tempt to fingle out a ftar in the milky w^y ? Ambidou&| 
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however, that fame portion of it fhould adorQ ouf 
humble page, we infert the following, where fpekk- 
ing of the calamities brought on the province of 
Oude by the EngUfii. 

" Had a ftranger, at this time (in 17S2) gone into 
the kingdom of Oude, ignorant of what had hap- 
pened Snce the death of Sujah Dowla, that mail, 
who, with a favage heart had ftill great lines of cha* 
rafter, and who, with all his ferocity in war, had ftill, 
with a cultivating hand, preferved to his country the 
riches which it derived from benignant Ikies and 9. 
prolific foiL If this ftranger, ignorant of all that 
had happened in the fhort interval, and obferving the 
wide and general devaftation, and all horrors of the 
fcene— -of plains uncloathed and brown — of vegeta- 
tion burnt up and extinguifhed — of villages depo- 
pulated and in ruin — of temples unroofed and perifh- 
ing — of refervoir$ broken down and dry — he would 
naturally enquire what war has thus laid wafte the 
fertile fields of this once beautiful and opulent coun* 
try — what civil diffentions have happened thus to 
tear afunder, and feparate the happy focieties that 
once poffefl'ed thofe villages — what difputed fuccef- 
fion — what religious rage has, with unholy violence, 
demolifhed thofe temples, and difturbed fervent, but 
unobtruding piety, in the exercifes of its duties? — 
What mercilefs enemy has thus fpread the horrors of 
fire and fword — what fevere vifitation of Providence 
has thus dried up the fountain, and taken from the 
face of the earth every veftige of verdure? Or rather, 
what montters have fl:alked over the country, taint* 
ing and poilbning, with peftiferous breath, what the 
voracious appetite could not devour? To fuch quef- 
tion, what muft be the anfwer? No wars have ra- 
vaged thefe lands and depopulated thefe villages — 
no civil diicords have been felt— no difputed fuc- 
ceffion — no religious ragci — no mercilefs enemy — ► 
no affliction of Providence, Which, while it fcourged 
for the moment, cut off the fources of refufcitation 
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■i— HO voracious and poifoning monftefs^-i-no, all thU 
has been accomplifhed by the friend/hip, gcnerojity^ 
and kindntfs of thie Englifh nation. They have em- 
braced Us with their prote6Ung arms, and, lo ! thofe 
are the I'ruits ciF their alliance, Wihat, then, fhall 
we be told, that under fuch circumftances, the ex- 
afperated feelings of a whole people, thus goaded 
and fpurred on to clamour and refiftance, ^ere ex- 
cited by the poor and feeble influence of the Begumsf 
When we hear from Captain Naylor the defcription 
that he gives of the paroxifm, fever and delirium, 
into which defpair had thrown the natives, when on 
the bunks of the polluted Ganges, panting for death, 
they tore more widely open the lips of their gaping 
wounds, to accelerate their diffolution, and while 
their blood was iffuing prefented their ghaftly eyes 
to Heaven, breathing their laft and fervent prayer 
that the dry earth might not be fuffcred to drink 
their blood, but that \t might rife up to the throne 
of God, and roufe the eternal Providence to avenge 
the wrongs of their country. Will it be faid that 
this was brought about by the incantations of thefe 
Begums in their fecluded Zenana? or that they could 
infpii'e this enthufiafm and this defpair into the breaft$ 
of a people who felt no grievance, and had fuffered 
no torture? What motive, then, could have fuch 
influence in their bofom? yV^hat motive! That which 
Nature, the common pareuft,; plants in the bofom of 
man, and which, . though it may be lefs aftive in 
the Indian than in the Englifliman, is ftill congenial 
with and makes a part of his being — that feeling 
which tells him, that man was never made to be 
the property of man; but that when through pride and 
intolence of power, one human creature dares to 
tyrannize over another, it is a power ufurped, and 
re{ifl:ance is a duty — that feeling which tells him 
that all power is delegated for the good, not for the 
injury of the people, and that when it is converted 
from the original purpofe, the compact is brOkeoi 
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and Ae right is to be rcfumed— that principle Vfl&h 
tells him that refiftance to power ufurped is not 
merely a duty which he owes to himfelf and to his 
neighbour, but a duty which he owes to his God, in 
alTerting and maintaining the rank which he gave 
him in his creation!— to that common God, whoy 
where he gives the form of man, whatever may be 
the complexion, gives alfo the feelings and the rights 
of man — that principle, which neither the rudenefs 
of ignorance can ftifle, nor the enervaiion of re- 
fineraent extinguifh I — ^that principle which makes it 
bafe for a man to fuffer when he ought to afl, which,, 
tending to preferve^to the fpecies the original defig- 
nations of Providence, fpurns at the arrogant dif- 
tinftion of man, and vindicates the independent qua- 
lity of his race." He faid, that it had been a praftice 
with Mr. Haftings to hold himfelf out as a preter- 
natural being, gifted with good fortune, or elfe the 
peculiar favourite of Heaven, and that Providence 
never failed to take up and carry, by wife but hidderr 
means, every projeft of his to its deftined end. In 
this blafphemous way did the prifoner at the bar 
Kbel the courfe of Providence. Thus, according, 
to him, when his corruptions and bribers were on 
the eve of expofurc, Providence infpired the heart 
of Nunducomar to commit a low, bafe crime, in 
order to fave Mr. Haftings from ruin. Thus, alfo, 
when in his attempts on Cheyt Sing, and his plunder 
of the Begums, Providence ftepped in, and infpired 
*riie one with refiftance, and the other with rebellion, 
to forward his purpofes. Thus did he arrogantly 
hold himfelf forth as a. man, not only the favourite 
of Providence, but as one for whoie fake Provi- 
dence departed from the eternal cairfe of its owa- 
wife difpenfations. Thus did he prefume to fay that 
he was honoured and affifted in the adminiftration of 
office by inlpiring felonies, heaven-bom crimes, and? 
providential treafons! Arraigning that Providence^ 
wkofe works are goodnefs, and whofe Ufays are right. 
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Mr. fiurfec's panegyric on this fpeech ought not 
to be omitted; it ran nearly as follows:- — ..— . 

" He has, this day, furprized the thoufands who 
hung with rapture on his accents, by fuch an array 
of talents, fuch an exhibition of capacity, fuch a 
difplay of powers, as are unparalleled in the ar\nals 
of oratory; a difplay that reflefted the higheft honor 
upon himfelf— luftre upon letters^ — renown upon par- 
liament — glory upon the country. Of all fpecies of 
rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence that has been 
witneffed or recorded, either in ancient or modem 
times; whatever the acutenefs of the bar, the dignity 
of the fenate, the folidity of the judgment-feat, and 
the facred morality of the pulpits, have hitherto fur- 
nifhed; nothing have equalled what we have this 
day heard ir\ Weftminfter-hall. No holy feer of 
religion, no ftatefman, no orator, no man of any 
literary defcription whatever, has come up, in the 
one inftance, to the pur^ Sentiments of morality, or, 
in the other, to that variety of knowledge, force of 
Jmagination, propriety and vivacity of allufion, beauty 
and elegance of diftion, ftrength and copioufhefs of 
ftile, pathos and fublimity of conception, to which 
We, this day, liftened with ardour and admiration. 
From poetry up to eloquence, there is not a fpecies 
of compoGtion of which a complete and perfeft fpe- 
cimen might not, from that fingle fpeech, be called 
and collected." 

Thofe who had never read Mr, Burke's fpeeches, 
or heard him fpeak before, might be eafily induced 
to fuppofe that he had referved all the (lores of his elo- 
quence for the impeachment of Mr. Haftings, fo that 
the. beauties of thofe fpeeqhcs were as countiefs as the 
beauties of the fair that affembled to liften to them. 
In the courfc of one of them he ftiled Mr. Haft- 
ings « The Commander and Captain General of the 
Enormities in India." When he conferred this title 
on him, he took care that it {hould not be a mere 
co^pty one ; tie foon furnifhed bim with abundance 
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Qf. trpops^ agents^) &c. i^bi^h he marfhalled and ile!- 
pi£ted in the moil ariful and eloquent manner. Hav«- 
lug dnEi\^n tht chara&er of Congo fiulwant Sing (a 
iecretavy employed by Mr. Haftings) in the blacked 
colours^, he came to that of Debi Sing, which he 
painted as one of the greateft villains that ever ftained 
the pa^e of hiftory. " This monfter," or rather this 
coUedionofmonfters, according to Mr* Burke, *' raifed 
-the rents of the inhabitants. He crouded the prifons 
with perfons of all ranks, and made them give bonds 
to what amount he pleafed, as the price of their 
Jiberty; thefe bonds were put in force, and their 
demefnes fold at one year's purchafe, to cancel the 
unjuft debt. This was not Sufficient} he fold even 
the very ground deftined for the burial of the owners, 
and this was to them, from the nature of their edu- 
cation and religion, the moft heart-rending of all their 
Jofles. Having robbed the Jiving of their liberty, 
food, Set. and the dead even of a refting place, he 
recoUefted there was another clafs, the poor peafantry, 
who, though unable to affift in the gratification 6f 
bis avarice, they could ftill, however, adminifter to 
his cruelty. 

« This inofFenfive race was druelly tortured; cords 
were drawn tight round the fingers, until the flefli of 
the four on each hand waj5 aftually incorporated and 
become one folid mafs ; the fingers were then fepa- 
rated by wedges of iron, and wood driven in between 
them. Others were tied two and two by the feet, 
and thrown acrofs a wooden bar, upon which they 
hung with their feet uppermolt ; they were then beat 
on the foals of their feet until their toe-nails dropped 
ofF. 

,'• They were afterwards beatabout the head until the 
blood gufhed out at the mouth, nofe, and ears; they 
.were alfo flogged upon the naked body with bamboo 
Scapes and prickly bulhes, and, above all, with fomc 
poifonous weeds, which were of a mod cauftic nature, 
and burnt at every touch. The ^cruelty of the mon- 
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ller vho bad ordered all this, had contrived to tear 
th^ mind as well as body ; he frequently had a fatheir 
and a fon tied naked to one another by the feet and 
arms, and then flogged until the fkin was torn from 
the fleih; and he had the deviliih fatisfaQion to 
know that every blow muft hurt, for if one efcapcd ' 
the fon, his fenfibility was wounded by the knowledge 
he had that the blow had fallen upon his father; wbea 
the fame torture was felt by the father, then he knew 
that every blow that miifed him had fallen upon his 
fon. 

" The treatment of the females could not be de- 
fcribedj dragged forth from the inmott receffes of 
their houies, which the religion of the country had 
made for many fanfluaries, they were expofed naked 
to the public view ; the virgins were carried to the 
court of juftice, where they might naturally have 
looked for proteftion ; but now they looked for it in 
vain, for in the face of the minifters of juilice, in the 
face of the fpe£lators, in the face of the fun, tiiofe 
tender and modeft virgins were brutally violated* 

^ The only difference between their treatment and 
that of the mothers was, that the former were dif- 
honoured in the face of day, the latter in the gloomy 
recefles of their dungeons. Other females had the 
jiippies of their breafls put in a clift of bamboo, and 
torn off: What modefly in all nations moft carefully 
conceals, this monfter revealed to view, and con- 
fumed by flow fires, nay, fome of the monftrous 
tools of this monfter Debi Sing had, horrid to tell, 
carried their unnatural brutality fo far as to introduce 
death into the fource of life." 

Here Mr. Burke dropt his head upon his hands, 
unable to proceed, fo greatly was he opprefTed by the 
horror which he felt at this relation. The effect of 
it was vifible through the whole auditory; the lite 
Mrs. Sheridan fainted away, feveral ladies funk unr 
der the agitation of their feelings, amongft others 
Mvs^ Siddons, Such a tragedy was never exhibited 
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on any ftage, or delivered in fuch impaftionate toties^ 
and M'hen his tongue could no longer perform its 
office, indignation and pity alternately fpoke from 
his brow, 

Notwithftanding Mr. Burke could command all 
the figures of rhetoric, all the flowers of fancy, all the 
beauties of poetry, all the fruits of experience, all the 
axioms, maxims, authorities, and quotations of ancient 
and modem writers, yet he could not command his 
temper, nor could be mention Mr. Hailing's name 
-without adding fome degrading epithet, which he well 
knew he ought not to do, out of refpeGt to the 
Court, and even to himfelf. This involved him 
Ibmetimes in dilemmas which he might have eafily 
avoided, if he had followed the gentleman-like con- 
AuQ. of Mr. Fox, and the reft of the managers. On 
one of thefe occafions he was rebuked by a right 
reverend prelate. On the 13th of June, 1793? Mr. 
Francis defended the conduft of Mr. Burke as a 
manager, and lamented that he who had wrkten fo 
much in favour of a certain cl^fs of men, did not 
experience gentler treatment from them; the fcrip- 
ture had faid (continued Mr. Francis) " Put not your 
truft in princes," and if he might take the liberty 
he would add, nor yet bilhops, Mr. Burke 
thanked Mr. Francis, and faid, '* He never did, 
nor would, put his truft in great men, nor in 
little men, but in him that commanded him neither 
to tiuft in the one nor the other." Mr. Fox, on 
the opening of the Benares charge, having occafion 
to mention Mr. Burke, could not be fatisfied with' 
the barq mention of a name that was fo dear to him. 

" If. we are no longer in Ihamcful ignorance of 
India," faid he, « if India no longer makes us blulh, 
in the eyes of Europe, let us know and feel our 
obligations to him— whole admirable refources of 
opinion and aflPtttionv ^hofe untiring toil, fublime 
genius, and high afpiring honour, raifed him up con- 
fpicuous among the moft beneficent worthies of 
maukind." 



• We flball not pretend to fay what was the ma* 
tive which induced Mr. Burke to become the pub- 
lic accufer of Mr. Haftings; but his perfevefancc 
in the purfuit undoubtedly tended to encreafe hi* 
fame, which was then on the decline, and if he had 
abftained from all afperity of language to the accufed^ 
he would have flood in a ftill fairer point of view 
with the public; perhaps no man ever exhibited^ 
even in his very countenance, lone, and gefture, a 
higher degree of perfonal triumph than he did the 
day after he found himfelf in the majority onr the 
ijueftion of impeachment. Having met one of his 
friends, he could fcarce contain himfelf with rapture^ 
*« This is a proud day fdr England," faid be, '<- what 
a glorious profpeS! her juftice extending to Afia^ 
her humanity to Africa, her friendfliip to America^ 
and her faith and good will to all Europe." 

The refuk of the impeachment is fo well knowHt 
and the whole of the proceedings fo amply detailed 
Ml various publications, that it is unneceffary to dweli 
any longer on the fubjeft. 

Jn the debate on the commercial treaty with 
France, on the 23d of January, 1787, Mr. Burke 
i^ppofed it with his ufual eloquence and violence. 
Mr. Pitt, he faid, with that narrownefs whidh lead* 
men of limitted minds to look at great objeQs in a 
confined point of view, fpoke of the tranfaftion a$ 
if it was the affair of two little 'compting-houfes, and 
not of two great nations. He feemed to confider it 
as a contention between the fi'gn of the Fleur-de-lis 
and the fign of the old Red Lion, which fiipiiiid ob* 
lain the beft cuftom. 

" The love," faid he "that France bears tothiscoun* 
tfry has been depifted in all the glowing rant of romance. 
Nay, in order to win upon our palfions at the ex* 
pence of our reafon, (he has been perfonified — decked 
out in all her Liliti — and endued with a heart inca* 
pable of infidelity, and a tongue that feems only at a 
bfs to convtey the artlefs language of that heait* 
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She defires nothing more than to be in ffiendfhi{J 
with us. She has ftretched forth her arms to eiri* 
brace us; nay more, fee has ftretched them through 
the fea — witnefs Cherbourg -. Curio fity may be in* 
dutged, without danger, in furveying thfe pyramids 
of Egyph^ thofe monuments of human power for no 
litiman purpofe* Would I could fay the fame of 
ChtHourg. We gaze at the works now carrying on 
in that harbour, Hke the filly Trojans^ who gazed 
at the wooden horfe, whofe bowels teemed with 
tfjfeir deftruftion.'* 

The two hdufes me! on the 27th of November^ 
1787. It was ftated in the fpeech that the King pf 
Rruflia had taken meafures lb enforce his demand of 
fttisfaSion for the infult offered to the Pfincefs of 
Driange. 

Mr. Burke took occafion to m.ention the King's 
(peecb, which he fpoke of with gr^at humour and 
pleafantry; he faid, it was ufual to hold it out as a 
mcrfel of finilhed eloquence, and as a proof of th0 
minifters power* of compofuion. Tht fpeech waa 
certainly an extraordinary performance, but if any 
man was to make it, and the fafls it contained th^ 
grounds of hiftorical narrative, he would certainly 
rifque a good deal of ridicule.^ Inflead of grave 
hiftoryj^ it partook' more of the nature of an epic 
poem, rather refembling an agreeable allegory^ or 
a romance in the ftyle of ancient chivalry. It re- 
minded him pretty itrongly of Palmeron of England, 
Don Bellianis of Greece, and other books of that 
romantic nature, which he formerly had loft much of 
his time in reading. He was glad to find, however, 
that the gallantry of thofe kings and princes, that 
bad fo eminently diftinguiflied themfelves when chi- 
valry prevailed, .was revived. Let any gentleman 
examine the vein in which die fpeech proceeded, and 
he would inftanily perceive the ftrong refemblance 
it boi?c tp the fubjefts of ancient romance. , A chi- 
valrous king hearing that a princefshad been affront* 
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ed, takes bis lance, aflembles his knights, and detesv 
mines to do her juftice. He fets out inilantly with hij 
knights in quett of adyentures, and carries all before 
him, atchieving wonders in the caufe of the injured 
princefs. This reminded him of the ancient ftory of 
a princefs named I.ator.a, who, having been infulted 
by a nation, hke the Dutch, appealed to jiipiter for 
fatisfaftion, when the God, in revenge for her wrongSy 
turned the nation that had affronted her into a nation 
of frogs, and left them to live among dykes and wa* 
ters. j^The Houfe burjl into a roar of laughter at iheaf% 
introduBion of this old fableJ^ Mr. . Burke purfued 
his- pleafantry with laughable comments on the fpeecht 
and among others he remarked, that although the 
ICing of Pruflia had profefiedly fet out merely to 
obtain adequate fatisfafiion for the injury done his 
fitter; his army, by accident, took Utrecht, poilefied 
themfelves of Amfterdam, reftored the Stadtholder 
and the former government, and all this at a ftroke^ 
and, hy the bye, which put him in mind of a verfe in 
a fprightly fong of Cowley's (his ballad, entitled the 
Chronicle) that he often had read with plcafure9 
But when Ifabella came 
Arvid with rejijilejs Jlame 
And tK artillery oj her eyey 
While pie proudly marched about^ 
Greater conquejls to find outj 
She beat out Sufan^ hy the bye. 
Though Mr. Burke affeded to defpifc popularity^ 
yet no man, perhaps, was ever more fufceptible of 
flattery, which be always paid in kind, but a ilroke 
of wit, or a fingle paragraph in a newfpaper, were 
fafficient to difcompofe his temper, particularly- when 
he Was (inking into the vale of life. A few years .fince^ 
he happened to call on an old friend, who was very 
fond of collefting prints of Britifh patriots. Mr, 
Burke was not a little pleafed to fee one of himfelf 
in that Uft, with the following rude, but pointed lines 
written under it with a pencil^ which he did not imoie* 
diately perceive; 
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PeTliculamvdtrem retinet^ ac Jroinit folitt . 
' Astutam vapido fcrvai Juh fcBor^ vulpem. 

The old gentleman faw, by Mr. Burke's counter 
l^ance, that it difpleafed him, but protefted he was 
yrholly ignorant of the writer, and that, a$ he did n6t 
underftaod Latin, he thought the lines were filled 
wui^ hi& praile, and immediately effaced them, but 
they ^ad funl^ too deep in Mn Burke's memory to 
be effaced ; he took a hafty leave, and never after 
entered the houfe. In the parliamentary recefs 
of 1788, he w^nt to Ireland, accompanied by his 
fon. His arrival in that country was announced in 
a provincial newfpapcr in the following words : '* Af* 
ter an abfence of many years, the celebrated Irifh 
orator and firitilh member of parliament, £dmui)d 
Burke, has arrived in his native country. It is not 
flattery to fay, that he is the boail of the Engiifh 
fenate, and the glory of the Irifh nation/' One of 
the firft poets in that kingdom wrote fomc ericomi- 
aftic verfes on the occafion, which Mr. Burke repaid 
in profe, equal in point of fancy and imagination 
to the tuneful efFufion. It was deemed a little ex- 
traordinary that the univerfity of Dublin did not then 
prefent him with the honorary degree of do&or of 
laws, but he was never heard to acknowledge that 
he was highly indebted to the education which he 
received in that feminary. Having fpent fome 
months in the fouih of Ireland, he returned to 
England. The Reverend Doftor Campbell* hap- 
pened to fail in the packet with him; " I don't 
know any thing," faid the Doctor to a friend one 
day, ^ that gave me fo much pleafure as to find 
that I was to crofs the Irifh Hellefpont in the 
company of a man of whom I hadlieard fo much. 
I was extremely forry that I had not the honour of 
being known to any one of the paOengers who could 

* Author of the Hiftory of Ireland, 
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introduce me to him, but it was not difficult to pro. 
yoke Mr. Burke to converfation. Wc were in light 
of the l^ill of Howth juft as the fun began to fpread his 
beamsi Mr. Burke enjoyed iht beauties of the 
fcenery, even the light clouds, which enveloped the 
top of the hill, did not efcape his attention ; *^ I won- 
der, (aid he, that fome of the Dublin milliners do not 
form a head-drefs in imitation of thofe many coloured 
clouds, and call it the Howth-cap.*' His converfation 
was rich and captivating; he told me he had paffed 
fome days at Lord Kenmere's country feat, near the 
lakes of Killarney — that delightful fpot, which tafte 
feems to have felefted from all that is beautiful iri 
the volume of nature. But his defcription of it 
exceeded any thing I had ever read or heard -before, 
particularly when he touched on the flowery race ; 
good heaven } how he cloathed the lilly in new-bom 
light, and the rofe in virgin blulhes; ia flioft, it may 
be faid, that he almoft coloured round. Speaking of • 
Lord Charlemont, he^ praifed the genttenefe of his 
manners, and the raildnefs of his temper, and con*^ 
eluded by comparing him to an old pitlure*, whofc 
tiiits wer^ mellowed by time. When I talked of 
the ftate of learning in Ireland, he fhook his head, 
folded his' armsj and* remained filent for a few mi* 
nutes. In his perfon he is about five feet eight 
inches, temarkably ftraight for his years, but his 
mind is more ereft than his body. There is a good 
deal of placidity in bis countenance, but nothing of 
dignity, and, from his nofe, I think that no man 
can fncer with more eafe and effetl if he chufes.*' 

A gentleman, (Mr. T-— •) favoured me fome time 
fmce with the following minutes of a converfation 
with Mr. Burke: — 

** December the fixth I happened to be in Mr. 
Townley's ftudy ; about eleven o'clock Mr. Burke 
and the Reverend Doftor King came in to view Mr/ 
ToWnley's fine colle£lion of ftatues. Mr. Burke 
feemed highly plcafcd with the whole, particularly 
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tb^t of the Baian Homer. . Having paid many juft 
compliments to the tafte of the colTeaor, he entered 
iolo convey (ation with me in fo eafy and friendly a 
planner) that if I was charmed a few minutes before 
with the tafte and judicious reflexion of the fcholar, 
I was not lefs delighted with the man. I ihewed 
him an old manuicript copy of Homer (written, I 
belie ve, in the teqth century) he read a few paflages 
in it with the greatel^ fluencyt and criticifed fome 
of the critics; who had wri^en on the father of im- 
mortal verfe. He invited me to breaMaft with him 
the next morning, withou( fo much as knowing my 
n^me. I promiled to dq xnyfelf that honour. My 
name is Edmund Burke, faid he, juft as he was going 
out of the door, I live in Gerard-ftreet, Soho. I 
cralled the next morning about nine; it was e^^cef- 
fiyely cold ; I was (hewn into the drawing-rooiti, and 
in s^ few minutes Mn Burke entered, and (hook n^e 
by ihe hand in the moft friendly manner* 

Mn B. ^ Have you been long out of Ueland, 
Sir?' 

T. ^ Some years."^ 

Mr. B. <^ I paid that country a vi&t laft fum^ 
mer, for the purpofe of feeing a filler, a widow 
(Mrs. French, I believe; I had not feen it for twenty 
years before." 

T. " It's very much changed within the la{| 
twenty years." 

Mr. B. " Very much for the better," 

T. " A fpirit of induftry has pervaded almoft 
every quarter of the kingdom; the morals of the 
people are improved, the country gentlemen, in 
many parts, have relinquiflied the favourite amufe^ 
ments of the chace for the plough.** 

Mr. B. '* Not as much as I could wifli, but ftill 
more thart I expefted. As to agriculture, it may/ 
be called the eighth fcience. " We may talk what 
we pleafe," lays Cowley, of « lillies and lions rampant*" 
aiid fpread eagles in fields d or or d'argent, but if 
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heraldry werd guided by reafoo) a |)Iough in a field 
arable would be the moft ndble and ancient arms." 
, T. Very true, !5irj but it is i^id that the phyficat 
fituation of Ireland is not favourable to the progrefs 
oftillagie. 

Mr. B* 1 haVc often heard fo, but exj[)fcricnc^ 
|)roves the contrary. I faw^ and I faw it with plea* 
Jure, in my little toui^ through fome parts of the 
foiith of Ireland, two or three mountains tloattiea 
Vitfa luxuriant gtafs, that in iny time was fcarcely 
covered with barren hjeath^ and half ftarved briars^ 
Breakfad was now brought in) young Mr. Burkd 
and Dn King were prefent. 

T. There are many palfages in th^ ancient laws 
of Ireland that evince that agriculture flourifhed at a 
Very early period in that country* 

Mr. B« Do you mean in the BrehOn laws? I wiih 
they were tranUated. 

T. I wife fo too} 1 aift fute the uniVerfity of 
Dublin is very much obliged to you, Sir, for th6 
fragments which you prefdnted of the fcia-bright 
colle6tion ; they are valuable, as they contain many 
particulars that (hed light on the manners and cuftomA 
c^ the ancient Iriih, . but life is fliort, and, in kmt 
refpe£t, it would be a pity that a man of geniuB 
Ihould wafie his time in fuch purfuits. 

Mr. B. To fet a man of genius down to fuch a 
talk, would be to yoke a courfer of the fun in a 
mud cart* No^ no, one of your cool plodding half- 
burnt bricks of the creation would be the fitteli per^^ 
ion in the world for fuch ftudies. 

T. Colonel Valiancy has laboured hard in that 
mine. 

Mr. B. Yes, in that race he has carried off the 
prize of induftry from all his competitors, and if be 
has done nodiirig more, he has wakened a fpirit oi 
curiofity m that line, but be has built too much 09 
etymobgy, and tliat's a rtif fandy foundation. 
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Dn King. Ireland was famed for piety andleam-^ 
ing at a very early period. 

Mr* B. Bede fays fo, and feveral other writers. 

Dr. King. Can you fpeak'Irilh? 

Mr. B. I could fpeak a little of it when I was a 
boy, and I can remember a few words and phrafes 
Itill. Poetry was highly cuhivated by the ancient 
Irifti ; fome of their kings were fo fmiiten with the 
love of fong as to exchange the fceptrc for the'harp. 

T. The bards were very much protefted and en- 
couraged, but having- indulged too much in fatirc 
and'ribaldry, they were rather dreaded than etteemed, 
and, at one time, the whole body was on the eve of 
being baniflied, if St. Columkill Had not interfered. 

Mr. B. Sedulius was an excellent poet. 

T. Yes, his Latin poetry is very much admired. 
> Mr. B. I read one of his hymns, that glowed with 
all the poet, the fpirit of it might be faid to afcend 
like the fpirit of a Chriftian martyr, in the midll of 
flames, but I never could light on his works. 

T. Nor 1 neither, but many of his verfes are 
fcattered through Colgan. 

Mr. B. Wherever they are fcattered they will fhine 
like ftars. There was a poet that ufed to compofe a 
Httle in his native language when I was a boy, I forget 
his name. 

T. Dignum, I fuppofe. 

Mr. B. Ves, yes, he could neither read nor write, 
nor fpeak any. language but his own. I have feen 
fome of his effulions tranilated into Englifh, but was 
affured, by judges, that they fell far Ihort of the 
original, yet they contained fome graces " fiiatcbcd 
beyond the reach of art." I remember one thought 
in an addrefs to a friend ; the poet advifes Jiim to 
lofc no time in paying his addreffes to a young lady, 
for that fhe was of age, and, as a proof of it, " upon 
her cheek he faw love's letter fealed with a damaCk 
i(ofe." iSpencer, who was himfelf a bard^ fays^ that 
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\\i6 Irifh poetry was fprinkled with many pretty 
flowers. I wifh they were colleQed in dne nofegay. 

T. Yes, Sir, but there is no encouragement. 

Mr. i3. No^ not in tliis ruftof the iron age. 1 
Wiih, however^ that fome able, induftrious, and pia- 
tient peri, would give a hiftory of that country ; it h 
ttiuxh wanted. 

T. Great expeftatidnfi were formed from Doftoi" 
Lekiid; he had leifure, talents, and almoft every op- 
portunity. When Lord Chefterfield was viceroy of 
that kingdom, he was told that the Doftor intended to 
fdllow.up a profpcftus he had publifhed on the fub- 
^ jeft of a voluminous hiftory, his lordlhip one day 
•' at ievee applauded the Doftor's intentions, but re- 
quelled that he would make it a pleafarit one. 

Mr. B. Your pleafant hiftorians ihould be reati 
with caution. Leland promifed a voluminous hif- 
tdry, arid fo far he has^kept his promife, but he has not 
done juftice to all. 

T* It is faid that he had an eye to a riiitre. 

Mr. B. Mitrfes and coronets will dazzle, but the 
truth is, he had an eye to his bookfeller, and, to be 
Candid, he went over it with a heavy hand; 

T. He has fcarce dipped into the earlier ages. 

Mr. B. He was no antiquary, but he might have 
faid a litde more on the fubjeft. Hooker fays, « thc^ 
reafon why firtt we do adrtiite tjiofe things which 
are greateft, and fecondly thofe things which are 
aneienteft, is, becaufe the one is leaft diitant from the 
infinite fubftance, the other from the infinite con- 
tinuance of God." Neither has he detailed with 
candour the feuds betwixt the houfe of Defmond 
and Butler. 

T. The implacable hatred that exifted betwixt 
the two is aftonilhing. 

Mr. B. Struggles for power. I remember an 
anecdote of one of the Defmond's, I don't know 
which, who happened to be feverely wounded in an 
engagement with a party of the Butler's^ gne of the 
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latter threw him on his (houlders to carry him oflFin tri- 
umph) md ^ he paffed along, tauntingly afke^ him, 
*< Ah, Defmond, where are you now?'* though quite 
feeble from lofs of bleod, he ,collefted all his e>«pir- 
ing ftrengtb, and exclaimed, ^^ Where am I ? 1 am 
where I ought to b/e, on the peck of my enemy." 

The conyerfation turned on poetry, which Mr# 
fiurke called ^^ tht art of fubftantiating ihadows, and 
tp lend exiftence to nothing." He praifed Milton 
for the judicious choice of hi,s epithets ; this led him 
to fay a £ew words on the ufe ajid abufe of thofp 
flowery adjeSiives, as Pontai^us calls them} ^nd 
lamented that fome perfon of Jafte did pot cplle6k 
a garland of them out of the Englifh poets, as Tex- 
torhadout of the Latin, which laid every clafficM 
fcholar under great obligation to him, as h^ had 
plucked tl)e faireft (lowers that fipped caftaliop dew. 

Geography, he f^id, was ^n earthly ftfbje0:, but 
a heavenly ftudy. One of the company happen/ed to 
, mention fome gentljcmen who intended to promote 
difcoveries in the interior parts of Africa, Mr. Burke 
faid, the intention was truly laudable ; ^« Africa,*' he 
faid, " was wprth exploring, it feemed as if natun», in 
fome great convulfion or revolution of her empire, 
had fled to that quarter with all her treafu^es, fome 
of which fhe had concealed in the bowels of the 
eajTth, but die furfacQ exhibited fuch abundance and 
variety of th? vegetable and animal race, jhat a. few 
miles would enrich the conquefts of natural hiftory* 
Witnefs on the very fhores of that comment-— the 
cabbage-tree> that tQwered into all the fublimity of 
the pine? and the luxuriance of the fpreading oak^ 
and yet fo tender that a few ftrokes of a fabre weVe 
fufficient to lay it proftr^itc on the earth. Africa 
was rightly called the mother of monfters, for there 
was not a fufficient number of minor animals elfe- 
vhere to feed the huge b^ai^s that ranged the forefts 
in that country. He was perfuadc4 the inte- 
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ilof was bcalthv, civilized, and fo fertile, that the 
reaper trod on ine heels of the fower. 

<« But the thirft of EuropieaB avarice and cruelty had 
raifed a birrier round the coafts of that quarter, 
which preveilted all communication with the inoffcn- 
five inhalMtants. The fight of a white face wias fuf- 
ficient to make their curly locks ftand on end. Death 
is natural: to man, but flavery unnatural^ and the 
moment you ftrip a man of his liberty, you ftrip him 
of all his virtues; you conven his heart into a dark 
bole, in which all the vices confpire againft you/' 
Towards the clofe of the converfation, he afl^ed me 
if I was acquainted with Mn Sheridan ; I anfwered, 
that I was very lorry I could not boaft that honour, 
1 fhall have the plcafure, faid he, of introducing y^ou 
to him, for he is one of the beft natured men in the 
univerfe ; he accompanied me, on my departure, to 
the door, and told me that Dn. King was a very 
learned man, aflured me that he would be very happy 
JO fee me* at Beconsfield, '* throw yourfelf in a coach, 
faid he, come down and make my houfe your inn." 

In 1788, feveral petitions were prefented to the 
Houfe of Commons, praying the abolition of the 
{lave trade, and on the 9th of May^, in the fame 
year, Mr. Pitt moved and carried a refolution founded 
pn their petitions, the purport of which was, to de- 
clare that the Houfe would proceed to the inveftiga* 
tion of that infamous traffic early in the next feffion. 

Mr. Burke entered into this fubjeft with the fpirit. 
pf ^ man who felt for all mankind. His eloquence 
was never poured forth in a better caufe — it was th« 
caufe of humanity. As he knew that he had intereft 
and prej^dice to contend with, he took the queftioh 
even pn thel^ jjrounds ; he clearly evinced the im- 
policy pf it, ratfed thp African from that low fcale 
of creation into which he had been thrown, up to 
the dignity of man, vindicated the wifdom, goodnefs, 
and providence of God, in the formation, iituation, 
and order pf all his beings. His defcription of a 
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flave ffiip, and the unhappy wretches that were piled 
together in its womb, drew tears from many that 
heard him. He then ran put into an eulogy on 
humanity, in order to (hew that man, divefted of 
feeling, may be clafled with the greateft monfter. — 
The part which he took during his Majefty's indif- 
pofition in .1788, is fufficiently known. Mr. Burke's 
beft friends muft lament that he did not abftain from 
fome expreffions on that melancholy occafion, which 
have fubtrafted from the fincerity of fubfequent pFo- 
feffions. His fovereign, however, treated him in a 
very different manner when he was afBifted by the 
hand of Providence. During the difcuffion of this 
bufinefs in parliament, Mr. Pitt addreffed a letter to 
the Prince of Wales, dated 30th December, which 
ftated, ** that it was the opinion of his Majefty's 
faithful fervants, that His Royal Highnefs fliould be 
empowered to exercife the royal authority during the 
illnefs, and in the name of his father; provided ne- 
verthelefs, that the care of the King's perfon, with 
the difpofition of his houfehold, fhould be conimitted 
to the Queen; and that the power to be exercifedby 
the Prince, fhould not extend to the perfopal pro- 
perty of his father; to the granting of any office^ 
reverfion or penfion, except where the law abfolutely 
required it, as in the cafe of the judges, for any otben 
term than during the King's ffleafure; nor to the con- 
ferring of any peerage, unlefs upon fuch perfons of 
the royal iffue as fhould have attained the age of 
.twenty one years." The Prince of Wales's anfwer 
was written by Mr. Burke, is dated Jan. 29, 1789. 
It is worthy of being prefented as a pure model of 
the epiftolary ftile, and exprefTive of the fentiments of 
the Prince on a fubjeft of the highefl and moft natural 
concern, and perfonal delicacy. After acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of Mr. Pitt's letter, " Nothing," he 
faid, " done by the two Houfes of Parliament, could 
be a proper fubjeft of his animadverfion ; but when, 
previoufly to any difcuffion in parliament, the out- 
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Hne of a fcheme of government, in which it was 
prQpofed that he fhould be perfonally arid principally 
concerned, and by which the royal authority and the 
public welfare might be deeply aftefted, were fent ta 
him for his confideration, it would be unjuftifiablc in 
him to withhold an explicit declaration of his fen- 
timents* His filence might be conftrued into a 
previous approbation of a plan, the accomplifhment 
of which every motive of duty to his father and 
fovereign, as well as of regard for the public intereft^ 
obliged him to confider as injurious to both. He 
did not expeft that a plan, by which government 
was to be rendered difficult, if not imprafticable^ 
would be offered to his confideration, at a moment 
when government, deprived of its chief energy and 
fupport, fcemed peculiarly to need the cordial arfll 
united aid of all defcriptions of good fubjefts. He 
forbore to remark on the feveral parts of the fketch 
laid before him. It was not probable that any argo* 
ment of his would produce an alteration of fentiment 
in the projectors of it. But he trufted to the wifdom 
and juftice of parliament, when the fubjeft fhould 
come under their deliberation. It was with deq> 
regret that he perceived in the contents of Mr. Pitt's 
paper a projeft for introducing \i^aknefs, diforder, 
infecurity into every branch of political bufinefs;— 
a projeft for dividing the royal family from each 
other; for fepa rating the court from the ftate; and 
depriving government of its natural and accuftomed 
fupport; — a fcheme for difconnefting the authority 
to command fervice, from the power of animating it 
by reward; and for allotting to the prince all the 
invidious duties of government, without the means 
of foftening them to the public by any Qi^e a£i of 
grace, favour, or benignity. His feetings were ren- 
dered more painful by obferving, that the plan was 
not founded in any general principle, but was cal- 
culated to infufe jealo.u{ies and fufpicions in that 
quarter, whofe confidence it would ever be the firft 
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ptidt o£ his life to tnerit aod obtain. On the nui^ 
fives and objed of the reftri£Uon he had litUe to 
obferve. Minifttrs bad only informed him what the 
powers were which they meant >t6 refufe, not why 
they were withheld. As the powers and*preroga:f 
lives of the crown were vetted there in truft for the 
benefit of the people, and were fecured only becaufo 
peceflary to preferve the point and balance of the 
conilitution, the plea of public utility ought to be 
fixong, manifeft, and urgent, which called for the 
extinBion or fufpenfion of any one of thofe effential 
rights in the fupreme power or its reprefentatives, 
pr which could juttify the prince in confenting, that 
in his perfon an experiment Ihould be made, to 
«fcertain with how imall a portion of the kingly 
{Jbwer the executive government of the country 
might be carried on. If fccurity for the king's re- 
pofiefiing his rightful government were any part of 
the objeft of the propofed plan, the prince nad only 
to be. convinced that any meafure was neceflary, or 
even conducive to that end, to be the firft to urge 
it, as the preliminary and paramount coniideratiou 
of any fettlement, in which he would confent to ihar^i 
if attention to what it was prefumed might be the 
king's feelings and wifhes on the happy day. of his 
recovery were the objeft^ it was with die trueft fin* 
cerity the prince exprefled his firm conviftion, that 
bo event could be more repugnant to the feelings of 
his royal father, than to know, that the government 
of his fon and reprefentative had exhibited the fove- 
Vtiga power in a ftate of degradation^ of curtailed 
authority, and diminifhed energy-r-a ftate, hurtful in 
practice to the profperity and good government of 
his. people, and injurious in. its precedent to the fecu^ 
rity of the monarchy and the rights of his family. 
The prince.alfo feh himielf compelled to remark, 
that it was not neceflary for Mr. Pitt, nor proper, to 
fuggeft a reftraint on his granting away the king's 
real and perfonal property : be did not conceive that 
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he vf^$ hy law antiied to inake any fuch. grant ;. and 

he was rure^ that he never had ihewn the fmalleft 
inclioation to poflefs any fuch powen He had dif* 
charged his duty in thus giving his free opinioir of 
the plan, Yet,, his convifiion of the cviis which 
' might arife- from the government of the country^ 
remained longer in a maimed and debilitated ftate^ 
outweighed in his mind every other conlideratioff, 
and would determine him. to undertake the painful 
truft impbfed upon him by the prefent melancholy 
nec'effity (which of all the king's lUbjeOs he deplored 
the moft) in . full confidence, that the affedion and 
loyalty to the king, the experienced attachment to 
the Houfe of Brunfwick, and the generofity which 
had always diftinguiflied the nation, would carry him 
through the ' many difficulties, infeparabk from fo 
critical a fituation, with comfort to himfelf^ with 
honour to the king, and with advantage to the pub- 
lic." 

Mn Burke is alfo faid to have been the author of 
9. fpeech intended to have been delivered by the 
Duke of York in the upper Houfe on certain pro- 
vifionsin the regency bill*. It abounds with elo- 
quence and argument, and does not appear to have 
diminiftied the writer s flock either of the one or the 
other, in the difcuflion of every flage of the bill. 
Mr. Biirke fometimes ruffled even the placid temper 
of Mr. Pitt in thefe debates. The latter called th^ 
former to order feveral times. Mr. Burke was 
not very fond of being interrupted in his flights, 
efpecially when he mounted his fiery footed courfer, 
and dealt out his arrows in almofl every dire£iioi), 
which happened to be one night the cafe; the firfl time 
he was arretted in his career in a tone little \t(s 
impaflionate than his own, which did not efcape his 
obfervation. <* The Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr, Pitt) faid he^ calls me to order in fo mild a 

f It is now in. print. 
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roict^ that it reminds me of two lines which I once 
fcad in an old poei : — 

** There roard the prophet of the northern nation^ 
^ $corcKd in a Jlaming fpuQh on moderations^ 

He had not proceeded very far when he was called 
to order again by Mr. Pitt, with a fmile, which Mr, 
Burke faid, remmded bim of a line in another poet ; 

*^ There madnefs laugKd in ireful mood^ 

.The afperities which pafled betwixt thefc two gem 
tlemen throughout the difcuflion of this bill, left' 
little room to expe{:l for that coalition which after-. 
wards took place. 

On the 7th of March, 1788, Mr. Steele brought up 
the report of Mr. Pitt's Eall India D^claratqry Bill, 
Mr. Burke declared, on the introduftion of this bill that 
he would refift it in' every ftage; he kept his word, anc| 
having exhaufted all his arguments, be flew to thof^ 
that were inexhauftible in his handsrV-fatyr an<J plea- 
fantry. He was particularly fevere on Mr. Dyndas, 
He compared the bill itfelf to a Polypus of preamr 
bles; it came forward, he faid, like other infefts, in 
the humble form of an egg, th^n a caterpillar, then 
a fly, &c. He then changed the fimile, and faid^ 
when it was firft brought in it was fliewn about like 
an abortion in a bottle. Such was the feverity of 
fome of his remarks, that even Mr. Dundas evidenriy 
evinced that he felt fore. 

On the 2d of March, 1790, Mr. Fox moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal the Corporation and 
Teft Afts. Mr. Burke oppofed the motion in a 
fpeech of confiderable length, in the courfe of which 
he read feveral extracts from the political writings 
of Dr. Prieftley,"and commented on them yrith great 
acerbity and perfonal rancour. 

Mr. Grey, aftuated by the pureft motives of hur 
inanity, brought in a bill for the relief of unfortunate 
debtors, Mr. Burke paid many handfome compU- 
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tnents to the Honourable Mover, and the pains which 
he had taken to diftinguilh the unfortunate from the 
criminal. His (Mr. B\s) defcription of the firft clatfs 
was extremely pathetic and afFefting. The facility of 
credit in this country, he obferved, gave the ci^editor 
a rafh refort to the perfon of debtor. The mind of 
the latter might be faid to be imprifoned even before 
his perfon was immured in the walls of a gaol. The 
fight of a ftrange face filled him with alarm, the ap- 
pearance of a letter fhook his nerves, and a knock 
at the door filled his breaft with anxiety, fufpetife, 
and fear: and after he had pined for Ibme years* in 
mifery and diftrefs, if enlarged by an aQ; of grace 
er infolvency, he returned from the bare walls of a 
prifon to the bare walls of a gloomy apartment and 
a famiflied family, with his credit blafted, and every 
ray of hope tinged with defpair. 

On the 27th of February, 1790, Mr. Flood gave 
notice that he intended, on the 4th of the next 
month, to move for leave to brmg in a bill to re- 
form the reprefentation in parliament. Mr. Burke 
requefted his Honourable Friend (Mr. F,) would 
recal the notice he had juft given, and abftain from 
all difcuffion on the fubjeft; the fire of liberty, as 
it was falfely called, had been kindled in a neigh- 
bouring country, and he did not wifh that one of the 
fparks of that flame fliould fall in this, for it was rtot 
that miid temperate flame that might be called the 
emanation of reafon, religion, and prudence > but a 
devouring fire, at which the ferocious demagogue 
lighted his brand. This was the firfl: time that he 
mentioned the revolution of France in the Houfe of 
Commons. As he had pouched on this fubjefl, he 
fcarce ever mifled to introduce it in the moll trivial 
debate. As Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox did not ac- 
company him to the full extent of all thofe Philippics, 
it was eafy to obferve, from his countenance and fomc 
expreflfions which he dropi, that he meditated an 
attack on thofe two gentlemen, which he carried 
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fiartly into execution on the fcport of theai^myeftimate^ 
on the 5th of February, 1 790. The manly opemtefr 
and candour of Mr. Fox, and the mildnefs of bis reply 
to what had fallen from Mr. Burke on that occafiony 
feemed to have fome effeft in foodiing his temper for 
the timet fo that he did not pour out all the vials of 
his wrath ; but on the 9th of the fame month he cani6 
down to the HoufCf fully prepared to renew the 
attack; he began with a detail cf the French revo- 
lution from what he called the Hood-bud of it to the 
time he was fpeaking ; he then entered into a biftory 
of the authors of it. Such a biographical (ketch was 
never exhibited; fcarce could the imagination of 
a Shakefpeare call fqch a bloody, tyrannical, pro- 
fcribing, ferocious, crew into exiftence; fuch af 
catalogue of crimes, fuch a lift of yices, were 
never caft in the mint of human depravity j 
*« Thofe wretches," he faid, " had loft ^\\ pretenfion' 
to the name of man ; they, like Herod and Nero, 
looked on humanity to be weaknefs, virtue 9i preju- 
dice; their hearts could be only warmed with the 
£icrilegious flames that devoured priefts and altars; 
they naturalized murder, croaked and thirfted fo|? 
blood and power, attempted to invert the very de* 
crees of nature, and called on confufion as th^ prdef 
of the day. 

Throughout the whole of this fpeech Mr. Burke 
did not fo much as tou.ch on ktirts de cachet^ the 
Bdjliky or the farmers general, who drank the 
tears of the widows and orphans out of cups of gold. 

Mr. Fox complimented Mr. Burke on his elo* 
quence, but repeated his former declaration, that if 
ever he could look at a ftanding army with lefs con- 
ftitutional jealoufy than before^ it was now, fince, 
during the late tranfadions in France, the army had 
manifefted, that on becoming foldiers they did not 
ccafe to continue citizens^ and would not aft as the 
mere inftruments of a defpot. This expreffion re- 
newed Mr, Burke's choler, and as hi& brain was well 
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known to be a tnint of phrafes, he attacked the 
French revolution >vith redoubled rage, nor was hi 
choice of the epithets which he applied to Mr. Fox. 
They pafled by him, it is true, like " the idle wind 
which he refpeftcd not," but his heart was fo full to 
think of the coi)du£i of a man who held fo dear a 
place io it, that he burft into tears. Mr. Sheridan 
rofe^ ajwi co^imented on Mr. Burke's fpeech with 
fuch ii^rciiftible force of argument, eloquence;, atid 
poignancy of wit, that Mr. Burke immediately threw 
off the maik, burft into an open declaration of Ibof^ 
tilities, and declared that his Honourable Friend and 
he, were from that moment feparated in their ^foliiic^ 
for ever* His gefturc and countenance cm pro*- 
nouncing thefe words, were compared by a gen- 
tleman in the gallery to the foldier mentioned in 
L)ican*s Pharfalia, who was bit by a ferpent in ih^ 
defert of Lybia*. Mr. Burke's condufl on jhi^ 
pccafion gave birth to various conje£):ures. It^was 
fuppofed by fome that he envied the talents of Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan, but truth is the daughter of 
time, and ihe has fince brought the whole to 
light, 

Mr. Burke was amongft the firll to praife the re!YO- 
luUon in Poland, but he was fcarce ever heard to 
lament the fate of it. When he faw the found<ition 
of that glorious edifice laid,. he rejoiced at it^ but 
when he faw it buried in ruins, he never wais kuown 
^ (bed a tear over it. In commemoration o&* that 
pcomifing event, in which, to ufe his own wordsy 
** every thing was kept in its place and C3«rder, bqt 
in that place and order every thing was bettered," 
the Poles ftruck a medal of the late txufortuatc 

^T^ndU cuteMf pereunie figuta^ 

Mifcens cun^a tumor; toto jam cirpwte.majar^ 
. Humauumftte e^rejfa modum, fup9r omnia m eJttbm 
Efflatur/aniet : late pollente 'veneno^ 
Jpji lautpcnitus congefio corperc mtr/ut^ 
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Poniatoufki, his majefiy fent on6 of thofe warm frdrti 
the mint to Mr. Burke, with a l<ftter in his own hahd 
writing in the Englifh lariguage, as he faid, he thought 
it the moll copious and energetic to c(>nvey the high 
fenfe which he entertained of Mr. Burke's patriotilni 
and talents. Mr. Burke returned a very polite an- 
fwer, ftating that fo high a mark of efteem might be: 
fuppofed to awaken hii vanity, but it tended rather' 
to encreafe his veneration and eftecm for the cha- 
rafter of a prince whom he had long adrqired. He 
faid, he had no cabinet of medals, but that if he bad 
the richeft in the univerfe he was perfuaded ht 
would be at a lofs in what illuftrious feries he would 
place Ahat of his majefty. It muft be placed as the 
firft of a new one ; he had a fon, and happy would 
it be for him if he lived to be able to add a fecond 
16 it. He then launched out in praife of the Polifli 
revolution^ the origin and progrefs of which ht 
afcribed to the king; " You," faid he, " that may 
be truly called the father and not the proprietor of 
your people/' He entreated his majefty to pardon 
the length of the letter^ as the language of command 
wa^ brevity, but he was grown old, and fond o( 
dwelling on a theme fo dear to his heart, befides it 
wai! the very nature of gratitude, that it thought it 
never could fay enough. 

On the 30th of April, 1792, Mr; Grey brought 
forward the queftion of parliamentary reform; Mn 
Burke rofe immediately after Mr. Fox had delivered 
his opinion on this momentous queftion. He 
claimed the indulgence of the Houfe as one that 
did not trouble them often, and one who was not 
to be impelled by a fraall exigency, "He knew 
himfelf unfit for the general duties of the Houfe^ 
and was not like the archbifliop of Grenada^ who, 
contrary to the motives and remonftrances of his 
beft friends, would not be perfuaded that his facul- 
ties were on the decline, w^hcn found no longer fit 
for the fituation he held; he could; without great 
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Concern, obey the voice that warned him to retites 
yet, after ferving in that Houfe for twenty-fevcti 
years, he might ftill be of fome ufe ih defending it's 
borders, as invalids, after wearing out their youth, 
and compared manhood, are placed in garrifon^ 
when difcharged from the aftive duties of military 
life." He infilled that a remedy fliould not be re- 
forted' to till the difeafe was pointed out, and that 
grievances pointed out and exaggerated, did not 
^, and that the attempt was merelj^ to enfnare 
people by the gingle of the word reform^ a word of 
five letters, and worth little more than the founds 
they conveyed. 

Mr. Burke ftill affefted a kind of whining friend- 
fliip for Mr. Fox ; he did not rife fo often as ufual, 
and when he did, it was merely to introduce the 
French revolution. Almoft every fpeech which he 
delivered on this feibjeft, might be divided into 
three parts, the tragio, the comic, and the farcical. 
In the laft he ofteh funk to mere buffoonery, but 
the whole was eloquent in general. It was in the 
firft of thefe divifions that he introduced the dagger 
fcene; this w^s a praftical trope, as Mr. Sheridan 
called it, and i as he had declared a few minutes 
before, he drew that weapon from his bofom that 
neutrality was his motto. Mr. Courtenay humour- 
oufly called it an armed neutrality as foon as he faw 
it in his hand. In one of his antigallican fpeeches 
he drew a humourous pifture of the metaphyficians, 
rhetorieians, and politicians of France, in the courfe 
of whi^t he illultrated the new lights of that cpun* 
try with tile following quotation:- 

** So have Ifeen in larder dark^ 
" Of veal a lucid loin^ 

w Replete with many a brilliant fpark^ 
^* (As wife philofophers remark) 
<* y4^ once both ftink and Ihinc/* 
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On the iSth of February, 1793, Mr. Foi brot^fht 
forward a moiion relative to the war. As Mr. Burke 
was at war with the French, at war with Mti Foxj 
Sec. &C. and at war with himfejf, this motioii fur- 
nilhed him with an opportunity of pouring out all 
that he had battled up on the fubje£l« Tdwards the: 
conclafion of his ipeech) he entered into a chataSer 
of all the individuals in France, with whom a mi* 
nifter from this country might be fuppofed to treats 
From Roland down to Santerre he protefted that 
the hangman was the only honeft man iti Francci 
and that every roan, woman, dnd child in that coun« 
try were murderers. He was extremely angry with 
Mr. Fox for calling the late King of Pruffia a defpol 
with refped to the part which he took in the plundei' 
of Poland. He faid, he could buy a parrot foi^ a 
ibilling that could be taught to fay defpot, defpot^ 
from morn till night. Mr. Orey anfwered, that a 
parrot could be alfo taught to lay murderer, ban^ 
ditti, Briflbt, &c. &c. . On the 4th of March, 1793^ 
Mr. Sheridan moved for a committee to enquire 
into the feditious praBices alleged to extft in the 
country^ Mr. Burke continued to fit in the oppofi- 
tion bench, but as foon as Mr, Sheridan -had handed 
his motion to the Speaker, Mr. Burke ftarted upi 
ran towards the Treafury Bench, and when he got to 
the middle of the floor, he turned round, looked 
with an eye full of indignation on thofe he had left 
behind him, and exclaimed, " / quit the camf^ I quit 
the camp.'' Mr. Sheridan faid, " He hopea, as the 
Honourable Gentleman had quitted the camp as a 
defer ter^ that he would not return as ajpy^ . 

In 1792, Mr. Burke addrcfled a letter to his 
friend, Sir H. LangriQie, " on the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and the propriety of admitting 
them to the eleftive franchife confiftently with the 
principles of the conflitution, as eftablilhed at the 
revolution.* As this queftion had occupied his 
attention from his earlieft days, fo it exhibits all 
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the marks oF the different ftages of his life — the toys 
of. childhood, the fire of youths the vigour of man- 
hood, and the cool collefcled judgment of old age. 
He has endeavoured to prove in this pamphlet, that 
the afcendancy of humanity^ juftice, and found policy 
ought lo rife fuperior to the afcendancy of any religi- 
ous fetl or party — Reiigionis non ejl cagere rebgiontm. 

On the 28th of February, 1793,^ Mr. Burke and 
his fon withdrew their names from the Whig Club. 

Mr. Burke's writings on the French revolution 
have been fo univerfally read, that it is ncedlefs to 
make any remarks on them, and though they abound 
with many fplendid paffages, there is fcarce an ori- 
ginal thought in the whole. The firft pamphlet 
which he publifhed on that fubje£l is chiefly taken 
from the writings of Mallet du Pan* Having now 
retired on a peqfion, it was thought that he would 
have laid down the pen, and enjoyed hiinfelf ia 
the converfatiori of a few feleft friends, or in read- 
ing fuch writers as teach us to wean *our affeSions 
from all fublunary matters, eJpecially as he had loft 
his fon, the prop of his old age. In this fituation, it 
was expetlcd that he would have exclaimed with the 
poet on a (imilar occalion: 

*'* Know all the dijlant din the world can keepj 
*' Rolls o'er my grotto^ and bvi Jooths myjleep.'* 

But his paffions accompanied him whitherfoever he 
went, and in that very retirement he attacked the 
Duke of Bedford, becaufe that young nobleman dif- 
charged his public duty. The privileged clafs, how- 
ever, we believe will not confider that attack as a 
trophy that ought to be hung on the Corinthian pillar 
of polifhed fociety. His conduct to Mr. Fox was 
rather myft^rious, but his penfion explained it. Hei 
might have parted with his old friend in a more 
decent arid dignified manner. He was envious of 
his great talents undoubtedly, and though artful 
enough in every other refpeft, he could not conceal 

k 
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yt)ice, that it reminds me of two lines which J oncci 
yead in an old poet : — 

** There roard the prophd of the northern nation^ 
*^ $corQh'i in a Jlaming ffee^h on moderation.'* 

He had not proceeded very far when he was called 
to order again by Mr. Pitt, with a fmile, which Mr, 
Burke faid, reminded bim of a line in another poet ; 

^^ There madnefs IqugKd in ireful mood^ 

.The afperities which paffed beiwixt thefe two gem 
tlemen throughout the difcufCon of this bill, left* 
little room to expetl for (hat cQalitipn which after-, 
wards took place, 

On th^ yth of March, 1788, Mr. Steele brought up 
the report of Mr. Pitt's Eall India D^claratqry Bill, 
Mr. Burke declared, on the introduction of this bill that 
he would refill it iri every ftage; he kept his word, an4 
having exhaufted all his arguments, be flew to. tbof^ 
that were inexhauftible in his handsr^fatyr and plea- 
fantry. He was particularly feyere on Mr. Dvindas, 
He compared the bill itfelf to a Polypus of pream- 
bles; it came forward, he faid, like other infefls, in 
the humble Ibrni of an egg, th^n a caterpillar, then 
a fly, &c. He then changed the fimile, and faidt 
when it was firft brought in it was fliewn about like 
an abortion in a bottle. Such was the feverity of 
fome of his remarks, that even Mr. Dundas evidently 
evinced that he felt fore. 

On the 2d of March, 1790, Mr. Fox moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal the Corporation and 
Teft Afts. Mr. Burke oppofed the motion in a 
fpeech of confiderable length, in the courfe of which 
he read feveral extrafts from the political writings 
of Dr. Prieftley,''and commented on them with great 
acerbit) and perfonal rancour. 

Mr. Grey, aftuated by the pureft motives of bUr 
manity, brought in a bill for the relief of unfortunate 
debtors, Mr. Burke paid many handlbme compU- 
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unents to the Honourable Mover, and the painj wbichf 
he had taken to diftinguifli the unfortunate from the 
criminal. His (Mr. B's) defcription of the firft clarfs 
was extremely pathetic and affetling. The facility of 
credit in this country, he obferved, gave the cireaitor 
a ra{h refort to the perfon of debtor. The mind of 
the latter might be laid to be imprifoned even before 
his perfon was immured in the walls of a gaol. The 
fight of a ftrange face filled him with alarm, the ap* 
pearance of a letter fhook his nerves, and a knock. 
at the door filled his breaft with anxiety, fufpenfe, 
and fear : and after he had pined for Ibme years* in 
mifery and diftrefc^ if enlarged by an aft of grace 
or infolvency, he returned from the bare walls of a 
fjirifon to the bare walls of a gloomy apartment and 
a famifhed family, with his credit blafted, and every 
jray of hope tinged with defpair. 

On the 27th of February, 1790, Mr. Flood gave 
notice that he intended, on the 4th of the next 
month, to move for leave to bring in a bill to re- 
form the reprefentation in parliament. Mr. Burke 
requefted his Honourable Friend (Mr. F.) would 
recal the notice he had juft given, and abftain from 
all difcuffion on the fubjeft; the fire of liberty, as 
it was falfely called, had been kindled in a neigh- 
bouring country, and he did not wifh that one of the 
fparks of that flame fhould fall in this, for it was Aot 
that mild temperate flame that might be called the 
emanation of reafon, religion, and prudence } but a 
devouring fire, at which the ferocious demagogue 
lighted his brand. This was the firft time that he 
mentioned the revolution of France in the Houte of 
Commons. As he had pouched on this fubjeft, he 
fcarce ever miffed to introduce it in the moft trivial 
debate. As Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox did not ac- 
company him to the full extent of all thofe Philippics, 
it was eafy to obferve, from his countenance and fome 
expreflions which he dropi, that he meditated an 
attack on thofe two gentlemen, which he carried 
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bcautifal, and the beautiful fublime. As an orator 
Mr, Barke paid very little attention to the graces, as 
his utterance was in general vehement, his gefticula- 
tion partook of the fame paflion. His reading was 
various, and he had the happy art of making every 
thing he read his own, fo that his plagiarifm often 
efcaped in the peculiar flow and modification of his 
words. His memory was tenacious, his imagination 
(b fervid and head ftrong, that it could fcarce be 
reftrained by his judgment, but fwelled *' due on, 
and fcarce ever knew retiring ebb." The folidity- 
of his judgment was often loft in the brilliancy of 
his fancy, as the folidity of the fun is often loft in 
the fplendour of his beams. In the heat and whirl- 
wind of his paflions he fell at times into low ex- 
preffions, as the rapid fliowers in South Ameri<^a 
when they wafti down gold mingle it with common 
fand. He was a great lover of agriculture, abfte- 
mious in his diet, and plain in his drefs. His favorite 
maxim was, that the paflions ought to inftruQ: the 
reafon; this, perhaps, may account for his condu£l 
in the evening of his life. If he had paid more 
attention to his private affairs, his friends and ad- 
mirers, perhaps, would not have to lament that he 
died a penfioner. 

" Grandeur of foul" fays a celebrated writer, 
*• that haughtily ftruggles with poverty, and will 
neither yield to, nor make terms with misfortunes; 
Avhich through every fituation repofes a noble con; 
ladence in itfelf, and has an immoveable view to 
future glory and honour, aftoniflies the world with 
admiration and delight. We, as it were, lean for- 
ward with furprize and trembling joy to behold the 
human foul collefting its ftrength, and afferting a 
right to fuperior fates." During his laft illr^efs, Mr. 
Burke was attended by Doftor Lynn, of Windfor. 
A cancerous abfcefs had been. long gathering in his 
fide^ which at laft came to a fuppuratipn. He was 
perfectly collected and found, in his intellefls to the 
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laft moment, and a few hours before his death con-, 
verfed with fome of his friends on political fiibjeCts. 
His enmity to the French republic continued to 
burn 'till the fuel was quite exhaufted. Having read 
one of Addifon's papers in the Spectator, he felt 
himfelf fo weak that he beckoned to be removed, 
and expired as his domeftics were conveying him to 
hi^bed. 



CharaBcr of Mr, Burke by an anonymous writer. 

As a fenator he was uniformly attached to the party 

he fet out with, and though his private fortune was 

far from being eftabiiflied, and though different ad- 

miniftrations would be proud to detach him, he role 

, and fell with his party. 

He has been charged with not being always con- 
ftant to his own declarations and definitions; but 
before he is judged on this ground, times and cir- 
cumftances fliould be well weighed. In our mixed 
conftitution there are times when the power of the 
prince, or the people, may be alternately too nruch 
or too little, and the politician who now fpeaks ia 
favour of the one, and then of the otheri may be 
equally confiftent. There was a period, not very 
remote from the prefent, when the power of the 
crown was thought " to have encreafed, was en- 
creafing, and ought to be diminifhed;" but now that 
* democracy is taking fuch hideous ftrides in Europe, 
every Englifhman feels it his duty to rally round the 
throne, as the beft fupport of freedom, fubordination, 
5ind liberty. 

He was a firm profeiTor of the Chriftian religion, 
and exercifed its principles in its duties; wifely con- 
fidering, " that whatever difunites man from God, 
difunites man from man." He looked within him- 
felf for the regulation of his conduQ:, which was 
exemplary in all the relations of life; he was warm in 
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his affeflionj, fimple in his manners, plain in his 
table, arrangements, &c. &c. and fo little affefcled 
vith the follies and diilipations of what is called 
" the highfer claffes," that he was totally ignorant of 
them; 16 that this great man, with all his talents, 
would be mere lurpber in a modern drawing-room ; 
not but he excelled in all the refinements as well as 
flrengih of converfation, and could, at times, badi- 
nage with great {kill and natural eafe; but what are 
fuch qualifications to a people where cards and dice 
conftitute their bufmefs, and fafliionable vices their 
converfation. 



CharaBer of Mr. Burke by Thomas ^urgk^ Efq; . 

" Take him for all in all," Edmund Burke muft 
be confidered as a man of great and extraordinary 
talents, who juftly acquired in his own day the ap- 
plaufes of his countrymen^ and who will always hold 
an elevated rank amongll the ftatefmen and philofo- 
phers of Europe. 

A charafter that would be, indeed, generally imi- 
tated if it had not arrived at a height difcouraging 
to human nature; that yielded to none of any age or 
coutitry, as every virtue, public and private, every 
ability, had raifed it to the higheft point of perfe&ion 
of which our nature was found to be capable; which 
flood, indeed, not only diltinguiftied above thole of 
modern times, but added to the greatnefs of the 
greatell of antiquity, the accumulated knowledge and 
accumulated wifdom of the ages thai have elapfed, 
and the worlds that have been fince difcovered, I 
cannot but lamrent that in a country^ dillinguifhed 
by the birth and education of fuch a perfon, a coun- 
try for which he had rifqued his moft near, his moft 
advantageous interefts, fome had been found who 
aftbtted to regard him as an alien, and to deny him 
the rank of a friend and citizen. He difdained to 
tiiink any vindiciition necefTary, but fliculd have 
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no difficulty in telling his countrymen what was 
told to the greateft people of the earth in behalf of a 
character much inferior in every of confideration : 
Eum cum Jit eivis non modo non frgregandum a nixmero 
tivium^ verum ttium^ fi non^tjfet civisj adjcijcendum 
fmjjt. 

CharaStr of Mr. Burke by the Rev. Thomas Campbell^ 
Author of the Hijiory of Ireland. ' 

His learning is fo various and extenfive, that wc 
mi^ht praife it for its range and compafs, were it not 
ftiil more praife-worthy for its folidity and depth* 
His imagination is fo lively and fo creative, that 
he may juftly be called the child of fancy; and 
the::efore his enemies, for even he is not without 
them, would perfuade us, that his fancy overbears 
his judgment. — Whereas, this fine frenzy is, as it 
ought to be, only a fecondary ingredient in the, high 
compofition of a man, who not only refleCts honour 
on his native country, but elevates the dignity of 
humai^ nature. In his moll eccentric flights, in 
his moft feemingly wild excurfions, in the moft 
boifterous tempeft of his paifion, there is always a 
gualrdian angel which rides in the whirlwind, and 
direfts the ftorm. His gmnd charaSeriftic is genius, 
and ruling faculty his judgment, though certainly not 
of that cold kind which the low world call prudence; 
but his reaion is enlightened by intuition, and whilft 
be perfuadcs as an orator, he inftrufts as a philofopher. 

A Dobleman of the highell ftation and abilities in 
England, though of an opipofue party in politics, 
when he heard the petty minions of the day decry 
his powers, flopped them (hort, and faid: " Come, 
come, hold your tongue, the next age could not know 
that there was oratory in this, if Edmund Burke had 
not printed his fpeeches." And Dr. Johnfon, gene* 
rally a niggard in panegyric, Ipeaking of that parity 
of caleiiti which is generally difiributed to th« fons 
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of men, has been heard to fay, that during his ac- 
quaintance with life, he knew but two men who 
had rifen cbnfiderably above the common ttandard; 
the one was Lord Chatham, the oiher was Edmund 
Burke. 
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BEAUTIES OF BURKE* 



1 If ffri^" ey3k^ag> - »te c— .. .-.*■■■ . «> 



ACT Oi" GRACE* 

T 

J^ NEVER reliflied AQs of Grace, nbreVer fub-» 
mitted to them but from defpair of better. The/ 
are a difhonourable invention, by which, not from 
humanity, not from policy, but merely becaufe'we 
have not room enough to hold thefe yiflims of the 
abfurdity of our laws, we turn loofe upon the public 
three or four thoufand naked wrctchesj corrupted by 
the habits, debafcd by the ignominy, of a prifon* if 
the cjeditor had a right to thofe cafcafes, as a natural 
claim for his property, I am fure we have no right 
to deprive him of that fecurity. But if the few 
pounds of flefli were not neceflary to his fecurity, 
we had not a right to detain thp unfortunate debtor^, 
without any benefit at all to the pcrfon that confinea 
him. 

Spuch previous to the £U£iion at BriJioL 



As tbe extent of our wafs has fcattered the ac- 
countants Under the Paymaftet* into every part of the 
globe, the grand and lure paymafter^ Death| in all 



hh fhapcs, caHs tliefe accountants to another reckoTr*' 
ing. Death, indeed, domineers over every thing 
but the forms of the Exchequer. Over thefe he has 
no. power ; they arc impaOivc and immortal. The 
audit of the Exchequer, more fevere than the audit 
to which the accountants are gone, demands proofs 
"which iti the nature of things are difficult, fometimes 
impoffible to be had. In this refpefl: too, rigour, 
as ufual, defeats itfelf. Then, the Exchequer never 
gives a particular receipt, or clears a man of his 
account, as far as it goes. A final acquittance, (or 
a quietus^ as they term it) is fcarcely ever to be ob- 
tained. Terrors and ghofts of unlaid accountants 
haunt the houfcs of their children from generation to 
generation. Families, in the courfe of fucceflion, 
fall into minorities > the inheritance comes into the 
hands of females ; and very perplexed affairs are 
ol'tcn delivered over into the hands of negligent 
guardians and faithlefs-ftewards. So that the demand 
remains, when the advantage of the money is gone, 
if ever any advantage at all has been made of it* 
This is a caufe of infinite diftrefs to families ; and 
becomes a fourcc of inHuence to an extent that can 
fcarcely be imagined, but by thofe who have taken 
Tome pains to trace it. The mildnefs of Govern- 
ment in the employment of ufelefs and dangerous 
powers, furnifhes no^reafon for their continuance. 

Oecon. Reform. 



ABUSE OF OFFICE, 



It is neceffary, n all matters of public complaint, 
v.here men frequently feel right and argue wrong, to 
feparate prejudice from reafon; and to be very fure, 
in attempting the redrefs of a grievance, that we hit 
upon its real feat, and its true nature. Where there 
is an abufe in office, the firft thing that occurs in 
heat is to cenfure the officer. Our natural difpo- 
fition leads all our inquiries rather to perfons than 



\ 
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to things* But this prejudice i$ to be correfted by 
maturer thinking. dbid^ 



" ABUSE (inveterate*) 

But there is a time, when men will not fuffer bad 
things becaufe their^ anceftors have fufFered worfe. 
There is a time, when the hoary head of inveterate 
abufe will neither draw reverence nor obtain pro- 
tection. Ibid. 



AMBASSADORS. 



The foreign Minifters are the links of our con- 
nexion with other nations.- Ibid. 



ADDRESSERS* 

There are many circumftances in the 2eal 
fhcwn for civil war, which feem to difcover little of 
real magnanimity. The addreffers offer their own 
perfons, and they are fatisfied with hiring Germans ; 
they promife their private fortunes, and they mort- 
gage their country. They have all the merit of 
volunteers, without rifque of perfon, or charge of 
contribution; and when the unfeeling arm of a 
foreign foldiery pours out their kindred blood like 
water, they exult and triumph, as if they themfelves 
had performed foffie notable exploit. 

Speech on Conciliation with Amcricaw 



ARBITRARY POWER. 

I fhould be forry, that any thing framed in con- 
tradiftion to the Ijpirit of our conftitution^ did not 
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inftantly produce, in fafcl, the grofleft of the evils 
with which it was pregnant in its nature. It is by 
lying dormant a long time, or being firft very rarely 
exerciled, that arbitrary power fteals upon a people. 
On the next unconftitutional a£l, all the fafhionable 
world will be ready to fay, Your prophecies arc 
lidiculous, your fears are vain, you fee how litde of 
the mifchiefs which you formerly foreboded are come 
to pafs. Thus, by degrees, that artful foftening of 
all arbitrary power, the alledged unfrequency, or 
narrow extent of its operations, will be received as a 
fort of aphorifm ; »and Mr. Hume will not be Angular 
in telling us, that the fMicity of mankind is no more 
dillurbed by it, than by earthquakes, or thunder, or 
the more univerfal accidents of nature. — Ibid. 



AMBITION. 



God has planted in man a fenfe of ambidon, and 
a fatisfaftion ariling frdm the contemplation of his 
excelling his fellows in fomething deemed valuable 
amongft them. It is this paffion that drives men to 
all the ways we fee in ufe of fignalizing themfelves, 
and that tends to make whatever excites in a man the 
idea of this diftinftion fo very pleafant. It has been 
fo Itrong as to make very miferable men take com- 
fort, that they were fupreme in mifery; and certain 
it is, that where we cannot diftinguifh ourfelves by 
fomething excellent, we begin to take a complacency 
in fome lingular infirmities, follies, or defefts of one 
kind OF other. It is on this principle that flattery is 
fo prevalent ; for flattery is no more than what raifes 
in a man's mind an idea of a preference which he has 
not. Now, whatever, either on good or upon bad 
grounds, tends to raife a man in his own opinion, 
produces a fort of fwelling and triurhph, that is ex- 
tremely grateful to the human mind ; and this fwelling 
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is never more perceived, nor operates with more 
force, than when without danger we are converfant 
with terrible objefts, the mind always claiming to 
itfelf fome part of the dignity and importance of the 
things which it contemplates. Hence proceeds what 
luonginus has obferved of that glorying and fcnfe of 
inward greatnefs, that always fills the reader of fuch 
paflages in poets and orators as are fublinte; it is 
what every man muft have felt in himfelf upon fuch 
occafions. — Ibid. 



ARISTOCRACY AND DESPOTISM. 

It is now found, by abundant experience, that an 
ariftocracy and a defpotifm differ but in name, and 
that a people who are in general excluded from any 
fhare of the legiflative, are to all intents and purpofes, 
as much flaves, when twenty, independent of them, 
govern, as when but one doipineers. The tyranny 
is even more felt, as every individual of the nobles 
has the haughtinefs of a fultan ;; the people are more 
ittiferable, as they feem on the verge of liberty, from 
which they are for ever debarred ; this fallacious idea 
of liberty, whilft it prefcnts a vain (hadow of hap- 
pinefs to the fubjeO:, binds fafter the chains of his 
fubjeftion. What is left undone, by the natural 
avarice and pride of thofe who are railed above the 
others, is compleated by their fufpicions, and their 
dread of lofmg an authority, which has no fupport in 
the common utility of the nation. 

Vindic. of Nat. Society. 



ArHENIAN DEGENERACY DESCRIBED, 

The Athenians made a very rapid progrefs to the 
moft enormous exceffes ; the people under no r^e- 
ftraint foon grew diffipated, luxurious^ and idle* 
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They renounced all laboiir, and began to fubfift 
themfelves from the public revenues. They loft all 
conctrrn for their common honour or fafety, and 
could bear no advice that tended to reform them. 
At this time truth became ofFenfive to thofe lords the 
people, and moft highly dangerous to the fpeaken 
The orators no longer afcended the rojlrum^ but to 
corrupt them further with the moft fulfome adulan 
tion. Thcfe orators were all bribed by foreign 
princes on the one fide or the other. And befides 
its own parties, in this city there were parties, and 
avowed ones too, for the Perfians, Spartans, and 
Macedonians, fupported each of them by one or 
more demagogues penfioned and bribed to this 
iniquitous fervice. The people, forgetful of all 
virtue and public fpirit, and intoxicated with the 
flatteries of their orators, (thefe courtiers of repub- 
lics, and endowed with the diftinguifhing cha- 
xafteriftics of all other courtiers) this people, 1 fay, 
at laft arrived at that-pitch of madnefs, that they 
coolly and deliberately, by an exprefs law, made it 
eapital for any man to propofe an application of the 
immenfe fums fquandered in public fhows, even to 
the moft neceffary purpofes of the ftate. When you 
fee the people of this republic banifliing or murdering 
their beft and ableft citizens, diflTipating the public 
treafure with the moft fcnfelefs extravagance, and 
fpending their whole time, as fpeftators or aftors, in 
playing, fiddling, dancing, and finging, does it not, 
my Lord, ftrike your imagination with the image of 
a ibrt of a complex Neroi^ And does it not ftrike 
you with the greater horror, when you obferve, not 
one man only, but a whole city, grown drunk with 
pride and power, running with a rage of folly into 
the fame mean and fenfelefs debauchery and extra- 
vagance ? 

The whole hiftory of this celebrated republic is 
hut cnetiflue of raflmefs, folly, ingratitude, injuftice. 
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tumult, violence, and tyranny; and indeed of every 
fpecies of wickednefs that can Avell be imagined.-— 
This was a city of wile men, in which aminilier could 
not exercile his functions ; a warlike people, amongft 
whom a general did not dare either to gain or lofe a 
battle; a learned nation, in which a philofopher 
could not venture on a free inquiry. This was the 
city which banifhed Themiftocles, ftarved Ariftides, 
forced into exile Miltiades, drove out Anaxagoras, 
and poifoned Socrates. This was a city which 
changed the form of its government with the moon ; 
eternal confpiracies, revolutions daily, nothing fixed 
and eltablilhed. - A republic, as an ancient philo- 
fopher has obferved, is no one fpecies of govern- 
ment, but a magazine of eveiy fpecies ; here you 
find every fort of it, and that in the worft form. 
As there is a perpetual change, one rifing and the 
other falling, you have all the violence and w icked 
policy, by which a beginning powder muft always 
acquire its ftrength, and all the weaknefs by w^hicli 
falling ftates are brought to a complete dettruftion. ^ 

Vindic. Nat. Society^ 



AMERICAN WAR (eFFECTS Of). 

The aft of which I fpeak is among the fruits of 
the American war: a war, in my humble* opinion, 
productive of many mifchiefs, of a kind which dif- 
tinguifli it from all others. Not only our policy is 
deranged, and our empire diflrafted, but our laws 
and our legiflative fpirit appear to have been totally 
perverted by it We have made war on our 
colonies, not by arms only, but by laws. As hof- 
tility and law are not very concordant ideas, every 
ftep we have taken in this bulinefs, has been made 
by trampling on fome maxim of jultice, or fo:ne 
capital principle of wife government. What pre- 
cedents were eftablifhed, and what principles over- 
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turned, (1 will not fay of Englifh privilege but of 
general juftice) in the Bofton Port, the Maflachu- 
let's Charter, the Military Bill, and all that long 
iirray of boftile afts of parliament, by which the war 
with America has been begun and Supported! Had 
the principles of any of thefe afts been firft exerted 
on Englifh ground, ihey would probably have ex- 
pired as foon as they touched it. But by being re- 
moved from our perfons, they have rooted in our 
laws; and the lateft pofterity will taftc the fruits of 
then). 

Nor is it the worll efFeft of this unnatural con- 
tention, that our laws are corrupted. Whilft man-r 
ncrs remain intire, they will corrett the vices of law, 
^d foften it at length to their own temper. But we 
have to lament, that in moft of the late proceedings 
we fee very few traces of that generofity, humanity, 
and dignity of mind which formerly charafterized 
this nation. War fufpends the rules of moral obli- 

fation, and what is long fufpend^d is in danger of 
eing totally abrogated. Civil wars ftrike deepeft 
of all into the manners of the people They vitiate 
their politics; they corrupt their morals; they per-, 
vert even the natural tafte and relifh of equity and 
juftice. By teaching us to confider our fellow^ 
citizeps in an hoftile light, the whole body of our 
nati^il. becomes gradually lefs dear to us, The very 
namea :pf afFeftion artd Hindred? which v^^ere the 
bond of pharity whilft we agreed, become new in? 
centiv;^s to hatred an4 rage, when the communion 
of our country h diffolved. We may flatter our- 
felvc^ that we Ihall not fall into this misfortune. 
But we havp no pharterof ej^emption, that I know of, 
from the ordinary frailties pf our natqre. 

What but that blindnefs of heart vhich arifes from 
the phrenfy of civil contention, could have made 
iany pprfons conceive the prefent fituation of the 
Britifli affairs as an objeft of triumph to themfelves, 
pr ef congratulation to their fovereign ? Nothing, 
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furely, could be more lamentable to thofe who re- 
member the flourilhing days of this kingdom, than 
to fee the infane joy of feveral unhappy people, 
amidft the fad fpeclacle which our affairs and con- 
duft exhibit to the fcorn of Europe. We behold, 
(and it feems fomc people rejoice in beholding) our 
native land, which ufed to lit the envied arbiter of 
all her neighbours, reduced to a fcrvile dependence 
on their mercy; acquiefcing in affiirances of friend- 
Ihip which fhe does not truft; complaining of hofti- 
lities w^hich {he dares not refent; deficient to her 
allies; lofty to her fubjefts, and fubmifTive to her 
enemies; whilft the liberal government of this free 
nation is fupported by the hireling fword of German 
boors and vaffals; and three millions of the fubjefts 
of Great Britain are fecking for proteftion to Englifli 
privileges in the arms of France! 

Indeed our aftairs are in a bad condition. I do 

affure thofe gentlemen who have prayed for war, 

iand obtained the bleffing they have fought, that they 

'are, at this inftant, in very great ftraits.— -, — Letter to 

the Sheriffs of BriJloU 



AMERICAN WAR (MINISTERS WHO CON- 
I PUCTED the). 

Believe me, gentlemen, the way ftill before 
you is intricate, dark, and full of perplexed aed 
treacherous mazes, Thofe who think they have the 
clue, may lead us out of this labyrinth. We may 
truft them as amply as we think proper; but as they 
have moft certainly a call for all the reafon which 
their ftock .can furnifl), why Ihould we think it 
proper to difturb its operation by inflaming their 
paffions? I may be unable to lend an helping hand 
to thofe who direft the ftate; but I Ihould be 
afhamed to make myfelf one of a noify multitude 
to hollow and hearten them into doubtful and dan- 



gerous courfes. A confcientious man would be 
cautious how he dealt in blood. He would feel 
fome apprehenfion at being called to a tremendous 
account for engaging in fo deep a play, without 
any fort of knowledge o^ the game. It is no 
excufe for prefumptuous ignorance, that it is 
direfted by inlblence or paflion. The pooreft being 
that crawls on earth, contending to fave itfelf from 
notice and oppreffion, is an- objeft refpeQable in 
the eyes of God and Man, but I cannot conceive 
any exiftence under heaven (which in the depth of 
its wifdom tolerates all forts of things) that is more 
odious and difgufting than an impotent helplefs 
creatr.re, without civil w^ifdom or military fldll, 
without a confcioufnefs of any other qualification 
for power but his fervility to it ; bloated with pride 
and arrogance, calling for battles, which he is not 
to fight, contending for a violent dominion, which 
he can never exercife^ and fatisfied to be himfelf 
mean and miferable, in order to render Others 
contemptible and wretched. Ibid. 



AMEI^ICAN COWARDICE. 

I am really afhamed of the fafhionable language 
which has been held for fome time paft; which to 
fay the beft of it, is full of levity. You know, that 
I allude to the general cry againft the cowardice 
of the Americans, as if we defpifed them for not 
making the king's foldiery purchafe the advantage 
they have obtained, at a dearer rate. It is not, 
gentlemen, it is not, to refpeft the difpenfations 
of Providence, nor to provide any decent re- 
treat in the mutability of human affairs. It leaves 
no medium between infolent viftory and infamous 
defeat. It tends to alienate our minds further and 
furthe r from our natural regards, and to make an 
eternal rent ^nd fchifm in the Britifli nation. . Thofe 
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ifAio do not wifli for fuch a reparation, would not 
diffolve that cement of reciprocal efteem and regard, 
which can alone bind together the parts of this 
great fabric. It ought to be our wifh, as it is 
our duty, not only to forbear this ftyle of outrage 
ourfelves, but to make every one as-fenfible as wc 
can of the impropriety and unworthinefs of the 
tempers which give rife to it, and which dcfigning 
men are labouring with fuch malignant induRry to 
diffufe amon^rft us. It is our bufmefs to counteract 
them, if poflible; if polfible to awake our natural 
regards ; and to revive the old partiality to the 
Englifli name. Without fomething of this kind I 
do not fee how it is ever prattlcable really to recon- 
cile with thofe, whofe affettion, after all, muft be 
the fureft hold of our government; and which is 
a thoufand times more worth to us, than the mer- 
c:enary zeal of all the circles of Germany^ Ibid. 



AMERICAN WAR (PARTIZANS OF THe). 

All this rage againft unrefifting dilfent, con- 
vinces me, that at bottom, they are far from fatis- 
fied they are in the right. For what is it they would 
have? A war? They certainly have at this moment 
the bleffing of fomething that is very like one; and 
if the war they enjoy at prcfent be not fuiticiently 
hot and extenlive, they may fhortly have it as warm 
and as fpreading as their hearts can defire. Is it the 
force of the kingdom they call for ? They have it 
already; and if they choofe to fight their battles in 
their own perfon, no body pre\^ents their fetting 
fail to America in the next tranfports. Do thev 
think, that the fervice is Hinted for v.ant of hberal 
fupplies ? Indeed they complain without reafon. 
The table of the Houfe of Commons will glut 
them, let their appetite for exp^nce be never fo 
keen. And I affure them further, that thofe who 
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think with them ia the Houfe of Commons ,are full 
as eafy in the controul, as they are liberal in the 
vote of thefe expences. If this be not fupply or 
confidence fufficient, let them open their own pri* 
vate purfe-ftrings, and give from what is left to them, 
as largely and with as little care as they think 
proper. Ibid. 



AMERICAN ASSEMBLIES. 



At the firft defignation of thefe affemblies, they 
were probably not intended for any thing more (nor 
perhaps did they think themfelves much higher) than 
the municipal corporations within this ifland, to 
which fome at prefent love to compare them. But 
nothing in progreffion can reft on its original plan. 
We may as well think of rocking a grown man in 
the cradle of an infant Therefore, as the colonies 
profpered and increafed to a numerous and mighty 
people, fpreading over a very great trad of the 
globe, it was natural that they (hould attribute to 
aflemblies, fo refpeftable in their formal conftitution, 
fome part of the dignity of the great nations which 
they reprefented. No longer tied to by-laws, thefe 
affemblies made afts of all forts, and in all cafes 
whatfocver. They levied money, not for parochial 
purpofes, but upon regular grants to the crown, 
following all the rules and principles of a parliament, 
to which they approached every day more and 
more nearly. Thofe who think themfelves wifer 
than Providence, and ftronger than the courfe of 
nature, may complain of all this variation, on the 
one ^de or the other, as their feveral humours and 
prejudices may lead them. But things could not 
be otherwife; and Englifli colonies muft be had 
on thefe tenris, or not had at all. Ibid. 
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V 

AMERICAN WAR (sTATE OF ENGLAND AT THE 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE.) 

I know, and have long felt, the difficulty of 
teconciling the unwieldy haughtinefs of a great 
ruling nation, habituated to command, pampered 
by enormous wealth, and confident from a long 
courfe of profperitv and vifliory, to the high fpirit 
of free dependencies, animated with the firft glow 
ahd aftivity of juvenile heat, and affuming to them- 
felves as their birthright, fome part of that very 
pride which opprefles them. Ibid. 



AMERICAN WAR (eFFECT OF THE, ON OUR 
NATIONAL character) 

There never, gentleman, was a period in which 
the ftedfaftnefi? of fome men has been put to fo fore 
a trial. It is not very difficult for well-formed minds . 
to abandon their intereft ; but the feparation of 
fame and virtue is an harfh divorce. Liberty is in 
danger of being made unpopular to Engliffimen. 
Contending for an imaginary power we begin to 
acquire the fpirit of domination and to lole the 0^ 
relifh of honeft equality. The' principles of our 
forefathers tJecome ful'petled to lis, becaufe we fee 
them animating the prefent oppofition of our chil- 
dren. The faults which grow out of the luxtiri* 
ance of freedom, appear much more fhocking to 
us, than the bafe vices which are generated from 
the ranknefs of fervitude. Accordingly the leaft 
refiftance to power appears more inexcufable in our 
eyes than the greatelt abufes of authority. All 
dread of a (landing military force is looked upOn 
as a ftjperftijtious panic. All ftiame of calling in 
foreigners and favages in a civil conteft is worn 
off. We grow indifferent to the confequences 
inevitable to ourfelves from the plan of ruling half 
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he empire by a mercenary fword. We are taught 
to believe that a dcjire of domineering over our 
Countrymen is love to our country; that thofe who 
hate civil war abet rebellion, and that the amiable 
and conciliatory virtues of. lenity, moderation, and 
tendernefs to the privileges of thofe who depend, on 
this kingdom are a fort of treafpn to' the ftate. 

It is impoflible that we ftiould remain long in a 
fituation, which breeds fuch notions and difpofitions, 
without fome great alteration in the national cha- 
rafter. Thpfe ingpnuous and feeling minds who 
are fp fortified againft all other things, and fo un- 
arnied to whatever approaches in the fhape of dif- 
grace, finding thcfe principles, which they confidered 
as fure means of honour to be grown into difrepute, 
v/ill retire diflieartened and difgufted. Thofe of a 
more robuft make, the bold, able, ambitious men, 
who pay fome of their court to power through the 
people, and fubfiitute the voice of tranfient opinion 
in the place of true g'ory, will give into the general 
mode ; and thofe fuperior underftandings which 
ought to correal vulgar prejudice, will confirmi 
and aggravate its errors. Many things have been 
long operating towards a gradual change in our 
principles. But this American war has done more 
in a very few years than all the other caufes could 
have effctted in a century. It is therefore not on 
its own feparate account, but becaufe of its attendant 
circumftancej that I conlider its continuance, or its 
ending in any way but that of an honourable and 
liberal accommodation, as the greateft evils which 
can befal us. Jbid, 



AMERICA. 

JEffeEl of the ViBory in Long IJland. 

You remember, thatMn the beginning of this 
American war (that sera of calamity, difgrace and 
downfall, an ara which no feeling inind will ever 
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ineAtion without a tear for England) you were greatly 
divided ; and a very Itrong body, if not the ilrongeft, 
oppofed itfelf to the madnefs which every art and 
every power were employed to render popular, ia 
order that the errors of the rulers mi^ht be loft ia 
the general blindnefs of the nation. This oppofition 
continued until after our great, but moft unfortunate 
viftory at Long Ifland. Then all the mounds and 
banks of our conftancy were borne down at once ; 
and the phrenfy of the American war broke in upon 
us like a deluge. This victory, which feemed to put 
an immediate end to all difficulties, perfefted us in 
that fpirit of domination, which our unparalleled 
profperity had but too long nurtured. We bad 
been fo very powerful, and fo very profperous, that 
even the humbleft of us were degraded into the 
vices and follies of kings. We loft* all mcafure- 
between means and ends; and our headlong defires 
became our politics and our morals. All men who 
wilhed for peace, or retained any fentiments of mo- 
deration, were overborne or filenced ; and this city 
was led by every artifice (and probably with the 
more management, becaufe I was one of your mem- 
bers) to diftinguifh itfelf by its zeal for that fatal 
caufe. In this temper of yours and of my mind, I 
Ihould have fooner fled to the extremities of the 
earth, than have fhewn myfelf here. I, who faw in 
every American victory (for you have had a long 
feries of tbefe misfortunes) tlie germ and feed of the 
naval power of France and Spain, which all our 
heat and warmth againft America was only hatching 
into life, I fhould not have been a welcome vifitant 
with the brow and the language of fuch feelings. 

When afterwards, the other face of your calamity 
was turned upon you, and fliewed itfelf in defeat 
and diftrefs, I fhunned you full as much. I felt 
forely this variety in our wretchednefs ; *and I did 
not wifti to have the leaft appeara'nce of infuking 
you with that fhew of fupeaority, which; though it 
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may riot be alTuraed, is generally fufpe6led in a tim^ 
of calamity, from thofe whofe previous warnings 
have been defpired. I could not bear to fhew you 2l 
reprefentative whofe face did not refleft that of his 
conftituenu ; a face that could not joy in your joy s^ 
and forrow in your forrows. But time at length has 
made us all of one opinion; and we haVeall opened 
our eyes on the true nature of the American war<j 
to the true nature of all its fucceffes and all its 
failures. Ihid. 



AMERICA. 

Propojition of Peace with America. 

The propolition is peace. Not peace through 
the medium of war; not peace to be hunted through 
the labyrinth of intricate and endlels negociations ; 
not peace toarife out of univerfal difcord, fomented, 
from principle, in all parts of the empire; not peace 
to depend on the juridical determination of per- 
plexing qucftions; or the precife marking the 
Ihadowy boundaries of a complex government. It 
is fimply peace; fought in its natural courfe, and its 
ordinary haunts.— rit is peace fought in the fpirit 
of peace; and laid i.i principles purely pacific. I 
propofe, by removing the ground of the difference, 
and by reftoring i\\t former unfufpeEling confidence of 
the colonies in the mother country^ to give permanent 
fatisfaftion to your people; and (far from a fcheriie 
of ruling by difcord) *to reconcile them to each 
other in the fame aft, and by the bond of the very 
fame interett, which reconciles them to Britifh go- 
vernment^ 

My idea is nothing more, . Refined policy ever 
has been the parent of confufion ; and ever will be 
fo, as long as the world endures^ Plain good inten- 
tion, which is as eafily difcovered at the firft view, 
as fraud is furely deteSed at laft, is, let me fay, of 
no mean force in the government of mankind, Ge* 
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ftaine fimplicity of heart is an healing and cementing 
principle. My plan, therefore, being formed upon 
the moll fimple grounds imaginable, may difappoint 
fome people, when they hear it. It has nothing to 
'tecommend it to the pruriency of curious ears. 
There is nothing at all new and captivating in it. It 
has nothing of the fplendor of the projeft, which 
iias been ktely laid upon your tabk by the noble 
lord in the blue ribband.* It does not pfopof(^ to 
£ll your lobby with fquabbling colony agents, who 
will require the interpofition of your mace, at every 
inftant, to keep the peace amQngft them. It does 
not inftitute a magnificent auftion of finance, nvhcre 
captivated provinces come to general ranfoA by 
bidding againft each o^^er, until you knock (iown 
the hammer, and determine a proportion of pay- 
ments, beyond all the powers of algebra to equalize 
and fettle. 

* 

Speech on Conciliation with America.' 



* «' That when the governor, council, or aflcmbly, or general 
** court, of any of his majefty's provinces or colonies in Americtf^ 
*< (hail propofe to loake \ rovifion, according to the cindiHon^ cir- 
f^ cumfiances^ and fituationi of fup h province or colony, for contri- 
«* baling their /rfli/tfr//d» to the common defence (fuch /r«»^or//tf» to 
«* be raifed under the authority of the general court) or general 
«< affembly, of fuch province or colony, and difpofable by parlia" 
<' ment) and fhall engage to make provifion alfo for the fupport of 
«< the civil governmcot, and the adminiftration of juftice^ in fuch 
«« province or colony, it wHl be proper^ if fuch propofal Jhall bt 
" approve i( of by his waicfty^ and the t*wo houfes of panfiamentp 
^< and for fo long as fucn provifion (hall be tnade accordingly, to 
•* forbear, in rejped of fuch province or colony ^ to levy any dijty, 
'< tax, or aiFefTment, or to impofe any farther duty, tax, or afleiT' 
<^ me|it> except fuch duties as it may be expedient to continue t6 
«' levy or impofe, for the regulation of commerce ; the n^tt produce 
^' of the duties laft mentioned to be carried to the account of fucb 
'^ province or colony refpe^Hvely." Refolulion moved by Lofd 
North in the committee^ aod agc^ to by ^c houf^, 27 ^^% 

^775- 
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AMERICA. 

« 

Rapid Population of the Colonics. 

The firft thing that we hive to confider witFr 
.regard to the nature of the obje£l is — the number of 
people in the colonies. 1 have taken for fome years 
a good deal of pains on that point. Lean by no cal- 
culation juftify myfelf in placing the number belowr 
two millions of inhabitants of our own European 
blood and colour; bcfides at leaft 500,000^ others^ 
who form no inconfiderabte part of the flrength and 
opulence of the whole* This, Sir, is,, I believe^ 
about the true number. There is no occafion to 
exaggerate, where plain truth is of fo much weight 
and importance* 

. But whether I put the prefent numbers too high or 
too low, is a matter of little ifloment. Such is the 
ftrength with which population fhoots in thjpit part of 
the world, that ftate the numbers as high as we will, 
whilft the difpute continues, the exaggeration ends. 
•Whilft we are difcuffing any given magnitude, they 
are grown to it. Whilft \Ce fpend our time in deli- 
berating on the mode of governing two millions, we 
fhall find we have millions more to manage. Your 
children do not grow fatter from infancy to man- 
hood, than they fpread from families ta communities, 
and ftom villa«;es to nations. Ibid^ 



STRENGTH OF THAT POPULATION. 

I put this Gooficjeration of the prefent and the 
growing numbers in the front of our dehberation; 
becaulc, Sir, this confideration will make it evident 
to a blunter difcernment than yours, that no partial, 
.narrow, contrafted, pinched, occafional fyftem will 
be at all fuitable to fuch an obje£l. It will fhew you, 
that it is not to be confidered as one of thofe minima 
which are out of the eye and confideration of the 
law ; not a paltry excrefcence of the ftate ; not a 



mean dependant, who may be neglefted with little 
damage, and provoked with little danger. It will 
prove, that fome degree of care and caution is re- 
quired in the handling fuch an objeft ; it will flievir, 
that you ou^ht not, in reafon, to trifle with fo large 
a mafs of tne jnterefts and feelings of the huhian 
race. You could at no time do fo without guilt ; 
and be affiired you will not be able tg dg it long 
with impunity.— —/^zii. 

AMERICA. 

Commerce with our American Colonies. 

When we fpeak of the commerce with our colo- 
nies, fiftion lags after truth, invention is unfruitful, 
and imagination cold and barren.— —/^zrf; 



IMPORTS FROM AMERICA. 

• If I were to detail the imports, I could Ihew how 
many enjoyments they procure, which deceive the 
burthen of life ; how many materials which invigo- 
rate the fprings of national induftry, and extend aqd 
animate every part of our foreign and domeftic 
commerce. Ibid. 



AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

I pafs therefore to the colonics in another point of 
view, their agriculture. This they hcive profecuted 
with fuch a fpirit, that befides feeding pleptifuUy 
their own growrng multitude, thoir annual export of 
grain, comprehending rice, has fdme years ago ex- 
ceeded a million in value. Of their laft harveft, I 
am perfuadcd they vrill export inuch more. At the 
beginning of the century, fome of thefe colonies 
imported corn from the northern country. ' For fomci 
time pall the old world has been fed from the new. 
The fcarcity which you have felt would have been a 

c a 
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dcrolating famine. That if this child of yout dd 
age, v;:ith a true Blial piety, with a Roman charity » 
had not put the full bread of its youthful exuberaoce 
to the mouth of its exhaufted psrent.-' Ibid. 



AMERICAN FISHERIES. 

As to .the .Weill tK y/hich the colonies have drawci 
from the fea by their fifiieries, you bad all that matter 
fully opened at your bar. You furely thought thofe 
acquifitions of value ; for they ieemed even to excite 
your envy ; and yet the fpirit, by which that enter- 
prizing employment has been exerciffed, ought rather^ 
in my opinion, to have raifed your efteem and admi- 
ration. And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal 
to it ? Fafs by the other parts, and look at the mannejr 
in which the people of' New England have of latr 
carried on the whale fiftery. Whilft we follow theBi 
among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepeft froze» receffes of 
Hudfon's Bay, and Davis's Streights, whillt we are 
looking for them beneath the arftic circle, we hear 
that they have pierced into the oppofite region of 
polar cold, that they are at the aniipodes, and en- 
gaged under the frozen ferpent of the fouth. Falk- 
land I Hand, which feemed too remote and romantic 
an oh j eft for the grafp of national ambition, is but 
. a ftagc and refting-place in the progrefs of their vic- 
torious induftry. Nor is the eqninoftial heat more 
difcouraging to them, than the accumulated winter of 
both the poles. W^ know' that whilft Ibme of them 
draw the line and ftrike the harpoon on the coaft of 
Africa, others run the longitude, and purfue thckr 
gigantic game along the coaftof Brazil. No fea but 
what is vexed by their fifheries. No climate that is 
not witnefs to their toils. Neither the perfeverance 
of Holland, nor the aftivity of France, nor the 
dexterous and firm fagacity of Englifh enterprize, 
ever carried this moft perilous mode of hardy ia- 
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duftry Xjo the extent to which it has been pufhed &y 
this recent people; a people who are ftill, as it were, 
but in the griftJe, and not yet hardened into the boric 
of manhood. • When I contemplate thefe things; 
when I know that the colonies in general owe little 
or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not 
fqueezed into this happy form by the conftraints of 
watchful and fufpicious government, but that through 
a wife and falutary negle6t, a generous nature has 
been buffered to take her own way to perfeftion : 
when I reilett upon thefe efFefts, when I fee how 
profitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride 
of power Gnk, and all prefumption in the wifdom cf 
human contrivances melt, and die away within me. 
My rigour relents. I par4on fom^thing to the fpirit 
pf liberty. — /iii, 

AMERICAI^St 

Love of Freedom^ 

In thjs charaftcr of the Americans a love of 
freedom is the predominating feature, which marks 
gnd diftinguifhes the whole; and as an ardent is al- 
ways a jealous aff'eftion, ypuricolonies becofne fuf- 
picious, reftive, and untraftable, whenever they fee 
the leaft attempt to wreft from them by force, or 
fhuffle from them by cbicaqe, what they think the 
only advantage worth living for. This fierce fpirit 
pf liberty is lironger in the EngUfh colonies probably 
than in any other people of the earth ; and this from 
^ great variety of poyrerful caufes; which, to uhder- 
ftahd the true temper of their minds, and the direc- 
tion which this fpirit takes, it will not be amifs to lay . 
open fomewha^t more largjely.— ^/Jzi, . 
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AMERICAN DESCEKT. 

First, t^e people of the colqn^e? are defcendants 
of England. England, Sir, is a nation, which ftill 

c 3 



1 hope rcfpefts, and formerly adored, her freedom. 
The colonifts emigrated from you, when this part of * 
your charafter was moft predominant ; and they took • 
this bials and direftion the moment they parted from 

Jrour hands. Tljey are therefore not only devoted to 
iberty, but to liberty according to Engliib ideas, 
and on Englifh principles. Abftraft liberty, like 
other mere abilrafclions, is not to be found. Liberty 
inheres in fome fenfible objeft; and evgry nation has 
formed to itfelf fome favourite point, which by way 
,of eminence becomes the criterion of their happineCs. 
It happened, you know. Sir, that the great contefts 
for freedom in this country were from the earliell 
times chiefly upon the quellion qf taxing. Moft of 
the contefts in the antient commonwealths turned pri- 
marily on the right of eleftion of magift rates; or 
on the balance among the feveral orders of the ftate. 
The queftion of money was not with them fo imme- 
diate.' But in England it was otherwife. On this 
point of taxes the ableft pens, and moft eloquent 
tongues, have been exercifed; the greateft fpirits 
liavc afted and futfered. In order to give the fuUeft 
fatisfaftion concerning the importance of this point, 
it was not only neceflary for thofe who in argument 
defended the excellence of the Englifti conftitution, 
to inlift on this privilege of granting money as a dry 
point of fa6t, and to prove, that the right had been 
acknowledged in antient parchments, and blind 
ufages, to refide in a certain body called an houfe of 
commons. They went much further; they attempted 
to prove, and they fucceeded, that in thepry it ought 
to be fo, from the particular nature of a houfe of 
commons, as an immediate repre(entative of the peo- 
ple; whether, the old records bad delivered this 
oracle or not. They took infinite pains to inculcate, 
as a fundamental principle, that, in all monarchie.s 
the people muft in etfe6t themfelves mediately or im* 
mediately poflefs the power of granting their own 
money, or no fhadow of liberty could fubfift. The 
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colonies draw from you, as with their Ufe-blood, 
thefe ideas and principles. Their love of liberty, as 
with you, fixed .and attached on this fpecific point of 
taxing. Liberty might be fafe, or might be endan- 
gered in twenty other particulars, without their being 
much pleafed or alarmed. Here they felt its pulfe; 
and as they found that beat, they thought- themfelves 
fick or found. I do not fay whether they were right 
or wrong in applying your general arguments to their 
own cafe. It is nOt eafy indeed to make a nlonopoly 
of theorems and corollaries. The fafcl is, that they 
did thus apply thofe general arguments; and your 
mode of governing them, whether through lenity or 
indolence, through wifdom or miftake, confirmed 
them in the imagination, that they, as well as you? 
bad an intcrcft in thefe -con^mon principles, — .— /iii. 



AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 

They ^vere further confirmed in this pleafing 
error by the form of their provincial legiflative at 
femblies. Their governments are popular in an high 
degree; fome are merely popular; in all, the popular 
reprefentative is the moft weighty ; and this (hare of 
the people in their ordinary government never fails to 
infpire them with lofty fentiments, and with a ftrong 
^verfion from whatever tends to deprive them of 
their chief importance,--r-^/^2i, 

% 

AMERICAN RJSLIGION^ 

I F any thing were wanting to this neceflary bpera? 
tion of the form of governmeTIt, religion would have 
given it a complete effeS. Religion, always a prin- 
jciple of energy, in this new people, is no way worn 
out or impaired; and their mode of profefling it is 
alfo one main caufe of this free fpirit. The people 
are proteftants, and of that kind, which is the moft 
adverfe to all implicit fubmiffion of mind and opi- 

C4 
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nion. This is a perfuafion not bnly favourable to 
liberty, but built upon it. I do not think. Sir, that 
the reafon of this averfenefs in the diffenting churches 
from all that looks like abfolute government is f6 
much to^ be fought in their religious tenets, as in their 
hiftory. Ihid. 

AMERICAK EBVCATION* 

t*ERMXT me. Sir, to add another circumftance 
ift Qur colonies, which contributes no mtan part to- 
wards the growth and effeft of this untraftable fpirit, 
t mean their education. In no country perhaps in 
the world is the law fo general a ftudy. The profcf- 
fion itfelf is numerous and powerful; and in moft 
prbvindes it takes the lejid. The greater nuiftber of 
the deputies fent to the congrcfs were lawyers. But 
all who read, and pioft do read, endeavour to obtain 
forae fmattering in that fcience. I have been told 
by an eminent bookfeller, that in no branch of his 
bufinefs, after trafts of public devotion, were fo 
many books as thofe on the law exported to the plan-^ 
tations. The colonifts have now fallen into the way 
of printing them for their own ufe. I hear that they 
have fold nearly as manyrof Blackftone*s Commenta- 
ries in America as in England, General Gage marks 
out this difpofition very particularly in a letter on 
your table. He dates, that all the people in his go* 
vernment are lawyers, ox fmatterers in law ; and thai 
in Bofton they have been enabled, by fuccefsful 
chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one of your 
capital penal conftitutions. The fmartnefs of debate 
will fay, that this knowledge ought to teach them 
more clearly the rights of Icgiflature, their obliga- 
tions to obedience, and the penalties of rebellion. 
All this is mighty well. .But my* hono^rabe and 
learned friend on the floor, who condefcends to mark 

♦ The Attorney General, 



lArhat I fay for animadverfioft, will difds^hi that 
ground. He has heard, as well as I, that when great 
honours and great emoluments do not win over this 
knowledge to the fervice of the ft ate, it is a formi* 
dable adverfary to governnrent. If the fpirit be not 
tamed and broken by thefc happy methods, it is ftub- 
bom and litigious. Abtunt Jiudia in mores.' Thii 
ftudy renders men acute, inquifitivc, dexterous, 
prompt^ in attack, ready in defence, full of refources. 
In other countries, .the people, more fimple and of 
a lefs mercurial caft, judge of an ill principle in go- 
vernment only by an aftual grievance ; here they an* 
ticipate the evil, and judge of the preffure of the 
grievance by the badnefs of the principle. They 
augur mifgovernment at a diftmce; ana fnuff the 
approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze. — Ibid. 



ilEMOTEKESS OF SlTtTATXON FROM THE FIRST 

MOVER OF GOVERNMENT. 

The laft canfe of this difobedicnt fpirit inthfe co- 
Imiies is hardly left powerful than the reft, lis it is 
tiot merely moral, but laid deep in the natural confti- 
tution of things. Three thoufand miles of ocean lie 
between you and than. No contrivance can prevent 
the effeft of this diftance, in weakening government. 
Seas roll, and months pafs, between the order and 
the execution : and the want of a fpeedy explanation 
of a Inigle point, is enough to defeat an whole 
fyftem. You have, indeed, winged mi^iifters of 
vengeance, who carry your bolts in their pounces to 
the rcmoteft verge of the fea. But there a power 
Ikeps in, that limits the arrogance of raging paffions 
and furious elements, and fays, " So far fhahf thou 
go, and no farther." Who are you, that fhould fret 
and rage, and bite the chains of nature? — Nothing 
worfe happens to you, than does to all nations, who 
have extenfive empire; and it happens in all the 
forms into which empire can tc thrown. In large 
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bodies, the circulation of power tnuft be lefs vigor- 
ous at the extremities. Nature has faid it. , The 
Turk cannot govern -^Egypt, and Arabia, and Cur- 
diftan, as he governs Thrace ; nor has he the fame 
dominion in Crimea and Algiers, which he has at 
JBrufa and Smyrna. Defpotilm itfelf is obliged to 
truck and huckfter. The Sultan gets fuch obedience 
as he can. He governs with a loofe rein, that he 
may govern at all; and the whole of the force and 
•vigour of his authority in his centre, is derived from, 
a prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in 
her provinces, is, perhaps, not fo well ^obeyed, as 
you are in yours. She complies too; fhe fubmits; 
ihe watches times. This is the immutable condition ; 
the eternal law of extenfive and detached empire. — 
Ibid. 



AMERICA-' (plan TO CHECK THE POPULATION 

OF THE colonies). 

As the growing population in the colonies is evi- 
dently one caufe of their refiftance, it was laft 
fefCon mentioned in both houfes, by meft of weight, 
'and received not without applaufe, ^that, in order to 
check this evil, it would be proper for the crown 
to make no further grants of land. But to this 
fcheme, there are two objeSions. The firft, that 
there is already fo much unfettled land in private 
hands, as to afford room for an immenfe future 
population, although the crown not only withheld 
its grants, but annihilated its foil. If this be the 
cafe, then the only effeQ: of this avairice of defolation, 
this hoarding of a royal wildernefs, would be to 
raife the value of the poffeffions in the hands of the 
great private monopolifts, without any adequate check 
'to the growing and alarming mifchief of population. 

But,' if you ftopped your grants, what would be 
the confequence ? The people would occupy with- 
out grants. They have already fo occupied, in many 
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places. You cannot ftatibn garrifons in every part 
of thefe defertwS. If you drive the people from one 
place, they will carry on their annual tillage, and 
remove with their flocks and herds to another. Many 
of the people in the back fettlements are already 
kttle attached to particular lituations. Already they 
have topped the Apalachian mountains. From thence 
they behold before them an immenfe plain, one vaftj 
rich, level meadow; a fquare of five hundred miles. 
Over this they would wander, without a polfibility 
of redraint; they would change their manners with 
the habits of their life; would foon forget a govern- 
ment, by which they were di (owned; would become 
hordes of Englifli Tartars; and, pouring down upon 
your unfortihed frontiers ^a fierce and irrefiftible 
cavalry, become rnalters of your governors and your 
counlellors, your colletlors and comptrollers, and of 
all the flaves that adhered to them. Such would, 
apd, in no long time, mult be, the eflfeft of attempt- 
ing to forbid as a crime, and to fupprefs as an evil, 
the command and bleflfing of Providence, " En- 
creafe and multiply." Such would be the happy 
refult of an endeavour to keep as a lair of wild 
beafts, that earth, which God, by an exprefs char- 
ter, has given to the children of men. — ^Ibid. 
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AiMERJCA (the ocean.) 

But let us fuppofc all thefe moral difficulties 
got over. The ocean remains. You cannot pump 
' this dry ; and as long as it continues in its prefent 
bed. io long all the caulcs which weaken authority 
by diflance will continue. '' Ye gods, annihilate 
** but fpace and time, and make two lovers happy!" 
— was a pious and paflionate prayer;— -but jult as 
reafonable, as many of the ferious wiflies of very 
grave and folemn politicians. Ibid. 
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AMtiklCA. 

ConduS of Minijiers with Refpe3 to the Refeal of the 

American Stamp A3, i 

It is not a pleafant confideration ; but nothing in 
the world can read fo awful and fo inftruSivc a 
leiTon, as the conduft of miniftry in this bufinefs, 
upon the mifchief of not having large and liberal 
ideas in the management of great affairs. Never 
have the fervants of the ftate looked at the whole of 
your complicated interefts in one connefted view. 
They have taken things, by bits and fcraps, fome at 
one time and one pretenqe, and fome at another, juft 
as they preffed, without any fort of regard to their 
relations or dependencies. They never had any kind 
of fyftem, right or wrong; but only invented occa- 
fionally fome miferablc tale for the day, in order 
meanly to fneak, out of difficulties, into which they 
had proudly ftrutted. And they were put to all 
thefe fliifts and devices, full of meannefs and full 
of mifchief, in order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal of 
an aft, which they had not the generous courage, 
when they found and felt their error, honourably 
and fairly to difclaim. By fuch management, by the 
irrefiftible operation of feeble councils, fo paltry 
a fum as three -pence in the eyes of a financier, fo 
inCgnificant an atticle as tea in the eyes of a philo- 
fopher, have Ihakeathe pillars of a commercial em- 
pire that circfed the whole globe. Speech ernr 

American Taxation. 



* 'AMERICAN TAX ON TEA. 

It is through the American trade of tea that yomr 
Eafl India conquefts are to be prevented from crufli- 
ing you with their burthen. They are ponderous 
indeed ; and they mult have that great country to 
lean upon, or they tumble upon your head. It is 
the fame folly that has loft you at once the benefit of 
the weft and of the eaft, Tlois folly has ^irown opea 
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folding-doors to contraband; and will be the means 
of giving the profits of the trade of your colohie&f 
to every nation but yourfeives. Never did a peoplq 
iuffer fo much for the empty words of a preamble* 
It muft be gjiven up. For on what principle doe^ 
U ftand ? This famous revenue Hands, at this houV, 
oo all the debate, as a defcripuon of revenue not 
as yet known in all the comprehenfive (but too com- 
prehenfive!) vocabulary of finance — a frtamhiiarj 
tax. It is indeed a tax of fophiftry, a tax of pedan- 
try, a tax of difpuution, a tax of war and rebelHon, 
a t4X for any thing but benefit to the impofcrs^ or 
fetiafaftion to the f^bjeft.— /iii 

AMERICA (feelings OF THE CCTLONLIES.) 

. y 

The feelings of the colonies were formerly the 
Jeelings of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly the 
feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon for the 
payment of twenty (hillings. Would twenty IhilUngs 
have ruined Mr. Hampden's fortune ? No ; but the 
payment pf half twepty fliillings, on the principle it 
-was demanded, would have made him a flave. It 
is the weight of that preamble, of which you are fo 
fond, and not the weight of the duty, that the Ame- 
xicaus are unable and unwilling to bear.-— — -/^i^^ 



AMERICA (house OF COMMONS*) 

It was in America that your refolutions were 
pre-dcclared. It was from thence that we knew to 
a certainty, how much exaftly, and not a fcruple 
more or lefs, we were to repeal. We were unworthy 
to be let into the fecret of our own conduct. The 
^emblies had confidential communications from his 
majefty's confidential fervants. We were nothing 
but inftruments. Do you, after • this, wonder, that 
you have no weight and no refpcft in the colonies? 
My^^ tla$y ^e y Q\2 furprized, tfaa^ parli»Miit is every 
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day and every where lofing. (I feel it with forroMf^' 
I utter it with relutlancej that reverential aft'ettioii, 
which lb endearing a name of authority ought ever 
to carry with it; that you are obeyed fblely from 
refpecl to the bayonet; and that this houfe, the ground 
and pillar of freedom, is itlelf held up only by' the 
treacherous under-pinning and ciumly buttreffes of 
arbitrary power? Ibid. 



AMERICA (false STATEMENTS.) 

It is remarkable, Sir, that the perfons who for- 
merly trumpeted forth the moll loudly, the violent 
refolutions of affemblies; the univerfal infurreftions; 
the feizing and burning the Itamped papers; the 
forcing flamp officers to refign their commiffions 
under the gallows ; the rifling and pulling down of 
the houfes of magiftrates; and the expulfion frpm 
their country of all who dared to write or fpeak a 
fingle word in defence of the powers of parliament; 
thefe very trumpeters are now the men that reprefent 
the whole as a mere tjrifle; and choofe to date all 
the diftjurbances from the repeal of the* flamp aft, 
which put an end to them. Hear your officers 
abroad, and let them refute this fhamelefs falfehood, 
who, in all their correfpondence, ftatc the difturb- 
ances as owing to their true caufes, the difcontent 
pf the people, from the taxes. You have this evi- 
dence in your own archives — and it will give you 
compleat fativsfafction; if you are not fb far lo(t to all ' 
parliamentary ideas of information, as rather to cre- 
dit the lie of the day, than the records of your own 
houfe. 

Sir, this vermin of court reporter/, when they are 
forced into day upon one point, are fure to burrow 
in another; bQt they fhall have no refuge: I will 
make them bolt out of all their holes. - Confcious 
that they muft be baflFled, when they attribute a pre- 
' cedent dilturbance to a fuljfequent meafure,. they 



take other ground, almoft as abfard, but very com- 
mon in modern praftice, and very wicked; which is, 
to attribute the ill eftefcl.of ill-judged conduft to the 
arguments which had been ufed to diffuade Us from 
it. They fay, that the oppofition made in parliament 
to the ftamp aft at the time of its paffing, encouraged 
the Americshis to their refiflance. This has even 
formally appeared in print in a regular volume, from 
an advocate of th^t faftion, a Dr. Tucker. This 
Dr. Tucker is already a dean, and his earneft labours 
' in his vineyard will, I fuppofe, raife him to a bifhop- 
ric- Ibid. 



AMERICA (lenity TO.) 

For my own part, I fhould chufe (If I could 
have my wifh) that the propofition of the Honour- 
able Gentleman (Mr. Fuller) for the repeal, could 
go to America without the attendance of the penal 
bills. Alone I could almoft anfwer for its fuccefsr 
I cannot be certain of its reception in the bad com- 
pany it may keep. In fuch heterogeneous affort- 
irients, the. moft innocent perfon will lofe the effe£k 
of his innocency. Though you fliould fend out this 
atigel of peace, yet you are fending out a deftroying 
angel too ; and what would be the effeft of the con- 
flict of thefe two adverfe fpirits, ox which would pre- 
dominate in the end, is. what I dare not fay ; whether 
the lenient meafures would caufe American paflion 
to fubfide, or the fevere would increafe its fury;— 
All this is in the hand of Providence; yet now, even 
jiow, I fhould confide in the prevailing virtue, and 
efficacious operation of lenity, though working in 
darknefs, and in chaos, in the midft of all this unna- 
tural and turbid combination.. I fhould hopejt might 
produce order and beauty in the end. Ibid. 

AMERICAN TAXATION. 

• Let us, Sir, embrace fomefyflem or other before 
Asre end this feffion. Do you mean to tax Americ^j 
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an?to3raw aproduftive revenue from thence? If 
you do, fpe^k out: name, fix, ^fcertain this revenlie; 
lettJe its quantity ; define. its obje£ls; provide for its 
colleftion ; and then fight when you have fomething 
to tight for. If you murder — rob 1 If you kill, take 
j>ofleffion: and do not appear in the charafter of 
xnadmen, as well as afiaflina, violent, viudiftivcj 
bloody, and tyrannical, without an objeft, JBvi 
""^lay better counfels guide you I Ibid. 



AMERrCAN REPRESENTATION. 

A noble lord, (Carmarthen) who fpoke fome time 
ago, is full of the fire of ingenuous youth; and 
when he has modelled the ideas of a lively imagina- 
tion by further experience, he will be an ornament 
to his country in either houfe. * He has faid, that the 
Americans are our children, and how can they revolt 
againd their parent? He fays, that if they are not free 
in their prefent ftate, England is not free; becaufe 
Manchefter, and other confiderable places, arc not 
reprcfented. So then, becaufe fome towns in Eng- 
land are not reprefented, America is to have no re- 
prefcntativc at all. They are " our children;" but - 
when children alk for breads we are not to give a 
^one. It is becaufe the natural refiftance of things, 
and the various mutations of time, hinders our go- 
vernment, or any fcheme of government, from being 
any more than a fort of approximation to the right, 
is it therefore that the colonies are to recede from it 
ihfinitely ? When this child of ours wifhes to affimi- 
latc to its parent, and to refleft w^ith'a true filial re- * 
Icmblance the beauteous countenance of Britilh li- 
berty; are we to turn to- them the fliameful parts of 
our conftitution ? are we to give them our weaknefs 
for their ftrcngth ; our opprobrium for their glory; 
and the flough of flavery, which we arc not able to 
work off, to ferve them for their freedom ? 

If this be x\\Q, cafe, afk yourfelves this queftion. 
Will they b^ comant in fuch a ftate of (lavcry ? If 
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hot, look to iht confequences. l?.efle£l how you afd 
to govern a people, who think they ought to be free^ 
aad think they are not. Your fcherae yields no reve* 
nue; it yields nothing but difcontent, dilbrder^ dif- 
obedience; and fuch is the ftate of America, that 
after wading up to your eyes in blood, you could 
only cndjull where you begun; that is, to tax where 
ho revenue is to be found, to — my voice fails me; 
my inchnation, indeed, carries me no fUrther-^-all is 
confufion beyond it. 

Well, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before 1 
fit down I mull fay iomething to another point with 
which gentlemen urge us. What is to become of the 
declaratory aft, afferting the entirenefs . of Britifh 
legiflative authority, if we abandon the praftice of 
taxation ? 

For my part I look upon the rights ftated m that 
aft, exaftly in the manner in which J viewed thenl 
on its very firft propofition, and which I have often 
taken the liberty, with great humility, to lay before 
you. 1 look, I fay, on the imperial rights of Great 
Britain, and the privileges which the colonifts ought 
to enjoy under thefe rights, to be juft the mofl re- 
concileable things in the world. The parliament of 
Great Britain fits at the head of her extcnfive em- 
pire in two ca*pacities: one as the local legiflature of 
this ifland, providing for all things at home, immedi- 
ately, and by no other inftrument than the executive 
jpower. — The other, and I think, her nobler capacity, 
is what I call her imperial charaHer} in which, as 
from the throne of heaven, fhe fuperintends all the 
feveral inferior legiflatures, and guides, and controls 
'them all without annihilating any. As all thefe pro- 
vincial legiflatures are only go-ordinate to each other, 
they ought all to be fubordinate to her; elfe they 
can neither preferve mutual peace, nor hope for mu- 
tual juftice, nor effeftually afford mutual affiftance. 
It is neceifary to (!oerce the negligent, to reftraia 
the violent, and to aid the weak and deficient, by 
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the over-ruling plenitude of her power. She is ne- 
ver to intrude into the place of the others, whiMl 
they are equal to the common ends of their inftita- 
tion. But in order to enable parliament to anfwcr 
all thefe ends of provident and beneficient fuperia- 
tendance, her powers mutt be boundlefs. — t — Ibid. 



ANGLE'S. 

Indeed there is nothing more prejudicial to the 
grandeur of buildings, than to abound in angles; a 
Fault obvious in many; and owing to an inordinate 
third for variety, which, whenever it prevails, is fure 
to leave very little true tatte. — Sublime dnd BeautiJuL 



ARTIST. 

A true artift ihould put a generous deceit on the 
fpeftators, and efFeft the noblelt defigns by eafy me- 
thods.— /i^ii. 



ART. 

' No work of art can be great, but as it deceives; to 
be otherwife is the prerogative of nature only. A 
good eye will fix the medium betwixt an exceffive 
length or heighth (for the fame objeftion lies againft 
both), and a Ihort or broken quantity : and perhaps 
it might be afcertained to a tolerable degree of ex- 
aflncfs, if it was my purpofe to defcend far into the 
particulars of any art. Ibid. 

ANIMALS (cries OF.) 

Such founds as imitate the natural inarticulate 
voices of men, or any animals in pain or danger, 
are capable of conveying great ideas; unlefs it be the 
well-knov;n voice of fome creature, on which we are 
ufed to look with contempt. The angry tones of 
wild^bcafts are equally capable of caufing a great and 
iwfui fenfatioii. 
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Hinc exaudiri gemitus^ ircequt leonum 
Vincla retufantum^ etfcrajub no£le rudtntum; 
Setigerique fuesy atqut in prcsftpihus urji 
Sosvire; dyorm(tmagfwYumvlulareluporu7ri. 

it might feem that thefe modulations of found 
tarry fome connexion With the nature of the things 
they reprefent, and are not merely arbitrary; becaule 
the natural Cries of all animals, even of thofe animals 
with whom we have not been actjuaihted, never fail 
to make themfelves fufiiciently underftood; this can- 
hot be faid of language. The modifications of found, 
which may be productive of the fubiimc, iare almoft 
infinite. Thofe I have mentioned, arc only a few 
inftanccs to fhew on what prinpiples they are all 
built. — — Ibid^ 

ALLY. 

Thiers ar^ Vef y few in'tbe world who ^i\^ill not 
J)refer an ufcful ally to an infolent mz&tt.^'^Ltttcr tt> 

the Sheriffs of BriJioL 

AGE (character O-F.) 

Never expefling to find perfeftion in men, and 
iibt looking for divine attributes in created beings, in 
my commerce with my cotemporarics, I have k>und 
much human virtue. I have feen not a little public 
fpirit; a real fubgrdination of intereft to duty; and a 
decent and regulated fenfibility to honeft fame and 
reputation. The age unqueftionable produces (whe* 
ther in a greater or lefs number than former times, I 
knov^ not) daring profligates, and infidious hypo* 
crites. What then? Am I not to avail myfclf gf 
whatever good is to be found in the world,^ becaufe of 
the mixture of evil that will always be in it? The 
fmalinefs of the quantity in currency only heightens 
the value. They, who raife fufpicions on the good 
on account of the behaviour of ill men, are of the 
party of the latten— /Jii. 
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ACTION AND MOTIVES. 

Virtue will catch as well as vice by contaftj 
and the public (lock of honeft manly principle will 
daily accumulate. We are not too nicely to Icruti- 
nize motives as long as action is irreproachable. It 
is enough, (and for a worthy man perhaps too muchV 
to deal out its infamy to convicted guilt and deelarea 
apoftacy. — Ibid. 

ADMINISTRATfO-N.. 

€i>nfequxnces of an exterior Adminifiration, 

* At: exterior adminiftratioir, chofen for its impo 
tcncy, orafter it is cholcn purpofely. rendered impo 
tent, in order to be rendered fubfervient, will not be 
obeyed. The laws themfdves will not be refpefcled^ 
when thofe who execute them are defpifed; and they 
-will be defpifed, when their power is not immediate 
from the crown, or natural in the kingdom.^ Neves 
were rainifters better fupported in parliament. Par- 
liamentary lupport comes and goes with office, totally 
regardleis of the man or the merit. Is government 
flrengthened ? It grows weaker and weaker. The 
^pular torrent gains upon it every hour. Let us 
team from our experience. It is not fupport that is- 
\vanting to gov^^rnment, but reformation. When mi- 
niitry r^lts upon public opinion, it is not, indeed,^ 
built upon a rock of adamant; it has, however, fome 
ftability. But when it ftands upon private humour,, 
its -ftrufture is of ftubble, and its foundation is on 
quickland. I repeat it again — He that fupports 
ev^^ry adminiftration, fubverts all government. Th6 
r^afon is this: The whole bufinefs in which a court 
ufually takes aii intereft g6fes on at prefent eqimlly 
^vrll, in whatever hands, whether high or low, wif6 
or foolifh, fcandalous or reputable; there is'nothing,. 
iherefore, to hold it firm to any one body of men, or 
to any one confiRent fcheme of politics. Nothing 
interpofesj to prevdnt the full operation of all the 
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caprices and all the paflions of a court upon the fer-: 
vants of the public. The fyftem of adiniaiitnitiou js^ 
open to continual Ihocks and changes, upon the 
principles of the meanelt cabal, and the moll con-. 
temptible intrigue. Nothing can be (olid and per- 
Uianent. All good rnen, at length, fly with horror 
from fuch a I'ervice. Men of rank and ability, with 
the fpirit which ought to animate fuch men in a free 
ftate, while th^y decline the jurifdiflion of dark cabal 
on their aQions and their fortunes, will, for. both^ 
chearfully put themfelvcs upon their country. They 
will trull an inquifitive and diftinguifhing parliament; 
becaufe it does enquire, and does diftinguifh. If 
they aft well, they know, that in fuch a parliatnent^ 
they will be fupported again ft any intrigue; if they 
aft ill, they know that no intrigue can protcft them, 
This (ituation, however awful, is honourable. But 
in one hour, and in the felf-fame aflembly, w^ithoiu 
any affigned or aflignable caufe, to be precipitated 
from the higheft authority to the moft marked neg- 
Icft, poffibly into the greateft peril of life and repu; 
tation, is a fituation full of danger, and dcttitute of 
honour. It will be Ihunned equally by every maa 
of prudence, and every man of fpirit. — Caufe of the 
Pifcontcnts of the Nation. 



ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY, 

4 

To be enabled to acquire, xX\t people, without 
being fervile, muft t^ traftable and obedient. The 
magiltrate muft have his reverence, the laws their 
authority. The body of the people mufl not find 
the principles of natural fubordination by art rooted 
out of their minds. They Tnuft reljpfeft that property 
of which they cannot partake. They muft labour to 
obtain what by labour can he obtained ; and when 
they find, as they commonly do, the fuccefs difpro- 
portioned to the endeavour, they muft be taught 
their qonfolation in the. final proportions of eternal 
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juftice. Of this confolation, whoever deprives them, 
deadens their induftry, and ftrikes at the root of all 
acquifition as of all confervation. He that does this 
is the cruel oppreffor, the mercilefs enemy of the 
poor and wretched -, at the fame time that by his 
wicked fpeculations he expofes the fruits of fuccefs- 
ful induftry, and the accumulations of fortune, to 
the plunder of the negligent, the difappointed, and 

the unprofperous. RefleBio'm on tht Revolvfion in 

f ranee. > 

ASSXGNATS. 

THE affcmbly took no notice of his recommenda- 
ti6il. They were in this dilemma — If they continued 
to receive the affignats, cafh muft become an alien 
t6 their treafury: If the treafury ihould refufe thofe 
paper c^mulets^ or fhould difcountenance them in any 
degree, they muft deftroy the credit of their fole re- 
fource. They feetn, then, to have made their option; 
and to have given fome fort of credit to their paper 
by taking it themfelves; at the fame time in their 
foeechcs they wade a fort of fwaggering declaration, 
(omething, I rather thinks above legiflative compe- 
tence; that is, that there is no difference in value be- 
tween metallic money and their affignats. This was 
a good ftout proof article of faith, pronounced under 
an anathema? by the venerable fathers of this phi- 
lofophic fynod. Crcdat who ^'iU — certainly not Ju-- 
daus AppeHa.-r. — ^Ibid. 

ATHEISM. 

We know, and it is our pride to know, that man 
is by his conftitulion a religious animal ; that atheifm 
is againft, not only our reafon but our inftinfts; and 
that it cannot prevail long.; r-.Ibid^ 

ABUSES. 

CoNTROULED depravity is not innocence; and 
that it is not the labour of delinquency in chains, 
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that will correct abufes. Never did a ferious plan 
of amending of any old tyrannical eftablifhment pro- 
pofe the authors and abettors of the abufes as the 
reformers of them. Speech on Mr. Foxs^EaJl 

India Bill. 



BEAUTY DEFINED. 

By beauty I mean that quality, or thofe qualities 
in bodies, by which they caufe love, or fome paffion 
firailar to it. I confine this definition to the merely 
fenfible qualities of things, for the lake of preferving 
the utraoft fimplicity in a fubjefct which mtift always 
diftraft us, whenever we take in thofe various caufes 
of fympathy which attach us to any perfons or things 
from I'econdary confiderations, and not from the 
direft force which they have merely on being viewed. 
— Svilmc ani ffeaviiful. 



BEAUTY. 



The paflion which belongs to generation, merely 
as fuch, is luft only. This is evident in brutes, 
"whofe paffions are more unmixed, and which purine 
their purpofes more direftly than ours. The only 
diftinftion they obferve with regard to their mates, is 
that of fex. It is true, that they Hick feverally to 
their own fpecies in preference to all others. But 
this preference, I imagine, does not arife from any 
fenfe of beauty which they find in their fpecies, as 
Mr. Addifon fiippofes, but from a law of fome other 
kind, to which they are fubjeft; and this we may 
fairly conclude, from their apparent w^ant of choice 
amongft thofe objefts to which the barriers of their 
fpecies have confined them. But n^an^ who is a 
creature adapted to a greater variety and intricacy 
of relation, connefts with the general paffion, the idea 
of fome facial qualities, which dire^l and heighten 
the . appetite which he has in common with all other 
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animals ; and as he is not defigned, like them, to Uvo 
at large, it is fit that he fhould have fomething ta 
create a preference, and fix his choice ; and this, in 
general, fliould be forae fenfible quality ; as no other 
can fo quickly, fo powerfully, or fo^ furely produce 
its effeft. The objeft, therefore, of this mixed paC« 
fion, which we call love, is the beauty of the Jex. 
Men are carried to the fex in general, as it is the fex, 
and by the common law of nature ^ but they are at- 
tached to particulars by perfonal beauty. I caH 
beauty a fecial quality; for where women and men, 
and not only they, but when other animals give us a 
fenfe of joy and pleafure in beholding them (anci 
there are many that do fo), they infpire us with fen-, 
timents of tendcrnefs and affc&ion towards their 
perfons ; we like to have them near us, and we enter 
w illingly into a kind of relation with them, utilefs we 
ftiould nave ftrong reafons to the contrary. But to 
what end, in many xafes, this was defigned, I am 
unable to difcover; for I fee no greater reafon for a 
conneftion between man and feveral animals who 
are attired in fo engaging a manner, than between 
him and fome others who entirely want this attraftion. 
or pofiefs it in a far weaker degree. But it is pro-« 
bable, that Providence did not make even this dif* 
tinfcUon, but with a view to fome great end, though 
we cannot perceive diftinftly what it is, as his wifdonx 
is not our wifdom, nor our ways his ways. Ibid. 



FEMALE BEAUTY. 

Observe that part of a beautiful woman where 
fhe is, perhaps, the moft beautiful, about the neck 
andbreatts; the fmoothnefs; the foftnefs; the eaCy 
and i'nfenfible fwell; tlie variety of the furface, which 
is never for the fmalleft fpace the fame; the deceitful 
maze, through which the unfteady eye Aides giddily, 
without knowing where to fix, or whither it is car- 
ried. Is not this a demonftration of that change of 
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furfajce, contiHual^ yet hardly perceptible * at any 
point, which forms one of the great cohftituents of 
beauty ? It gives me no fma.ll plealbre to find that I can 
flrcngthen my theory in this point, by the opinion of the 
very ingenious Mr. Hogarth; whole idea of the linp 
of beauty I take in general to be extremely jutt: But 
the idea, of variation, without attending fo accurately 
to the manner of the variation, has led him to con- 
sider angular figures as beautiful y thcfe figures, it is 
txue, vary greatly ; yet they vary in a fudden and 
broken manner ; and I do not find any natural objeft 
which is angular, and at the fame beautiful. Indeed 
few natural objefts are entirely angular* *Ibid. 



BEAUTY OF THE SEX. 

I NEED here fav little of the fair fex, where I 
beUeve the point will be eafily allowed me. The 
beauty of women is confiderably owing to their 
%veaknefs or delicacy, and fo even enhanced by their 
timidity, a quality of mind analogous to it. I would 
not here be linderdood to fay, that weaknefs betraying 
very bad health has any fhare in beauty ; but the ilf 
efFeQ: of this is not becaufe it is weaknefs, but becaufe 
the ill ftate of health which produces fuch weaknefs, 
alters the other con4itions of beauty ; the parts in 
fuch a cafe collapfe; the bright colour, the limien 
pwpurmm juventce^ is gone; and the fine variation is 
loft in wrinkles, fudden breaks, and right lines.-—. 
Jbid. 



BIRD. 

r 

Defer ipiion of a beautiful one. 

The view of a beautiful bird will illuftrate this 
obfervation. Here we fee the head increafing in- 
fenfibly to the middle, from whence it Icffens gra^. 
dually until it mixes with the neck; the neck lofes 
itfelf in a, larger fwcU, which continues to the middle 
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of the bodjj, when the whole dccreafes again to the 
tail; the tail takes a new diredion ; but it loon varies 
its new courfe : it blends again with the Other parts ; 
and the line is perpetually changing, above, below, 
upon every fide. In this defcription I have before 
me the idea of a dove; it agrees very well with moft 
of the conditions of beauty. It is fmooth and downy; 
its parts are (to ufe that expreffion) melted into one 
another ; you are reprefented with no fudden protu- 
berance through the whole, and yet the whole is 
continually changing. Ibid. 



BRITISH FREEDOM. 

N 

This aft, therefore, has this diftinguiflied evil in 
it, that it is the firft partial fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus that has been made. The precedent, which 
is always of very great importance, is now eftablifhed. 
For the firft time a diftinftion is made among the 
people within this realm. Before this aft, every man 
putting his foot on Englifli ground, every ftranger 
owing only a local and temporary allegiance, even 
negro (laves, who had been fold in the colonics and 
under an aft of parliament, became as free as every 
other man who breathed the fame air with them.--* 
LeUer to the Sheriff i of BriJioL 

BRISTOL (character OF THE ELECTORS OF.) 

By the favour of my fellow-citizens, I am the 
reprefentative of an honett, well ordered, virtuous 
city; of a people, who preferve more of the original 
Englifh (implicity, and purity of manners, than per- 
haps any other. You poffefs among you feveral men 
and magiftrates of large and cultivated underftand- 
ings, fit for any employment in any fphere. I do, 
to the beft of my power, aft fo as to make myfelf 
worthy of fo honourable a choice. — Ibid. 
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BOARD OF TRADE. 

There is, Sir, another office, which was not 
long fince clofely^ connected witl) this of the Ame- 
rican fecretary -, but has been lately feparated from 
it for the very fame purpofe for which it had beea 
conjoined ; I mean the fole purpofe of all the fepa- 
rations and all conjunftions that have been lately 
made — a job. I fpcak. Sir, of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations. This board is a fort of temperate bed of 
influence ; a fort of gently ripening hot-houfe, where 
eight members of paxliament receive falaries of a 
thoufand a year, for a certain given time, in order to 
mature, at a proper feafon,, a claim to two thoufand, 
granted for doing lefs, and on the credit of having 
toiled fo long in that inferior laborious department, — 
Qecon* Reform. 



BRITISH STATE. 

The Britifh ftate is, without queftion, that which 
purfues the greateft variety of creeds, and is the leaft 
difpofed to facrifice any one of them to another, or 
to the whole. It aims at taking in the whole circle 
of human defircs, and fecuring for them their fair 
enjoyment. Our Legiflature has been very clofely 
connefted in its moft efficient part with individual 
feeling and with individual intcreft. Perfonal li- 
berty, the moft liVely of thefe feelings, and the mod 
important of thefe intcrefts, which in other European 
countries has rather arifen from the fyftem of mea- 
fures, and the habitudes of life, than from the lawa, 
of the. ftate, (in which it Rouriffied more from negleft 
than attention) in England, has been a diretl objefl:' 
of Government.— -i^e^zczJe Feau, 



BANK PAPER. 

At prefent the ftate of their treafury (France) finks 
every day more and more in caffi, and fwells more 
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and more In ficlitious reprefentation. When fo little 
within or without is now found but paper, the repre- 
fcntative not of opulence but of want, the creature 
not of credit but of power, they imagine that our 
flouriOiing ftate in England is owing to that *bank 
paper, and not the bank paper to the flourilhingqon- 
dition of our commerce, to the folidity of our credit, 
and to the total exclufion of all idea of power from 
any part of the tranl'aftion. They forget that, in 
England, not one fliilUng of paper-money of any 
defcription is received but of choice ; that the whole 
has had its origin in calh adlually depofited ; and 
that it is convertible, at pleafure, in an inftant, and 
without 4he fmallcft lofs, into cafli again. Our paper 
is of value in commerce, becaufe in law it is of none. 
It is powerful on 'Change, becaufe in Wettminfter- 
hall it is noU-^ReJlcEl. on the Revolution in France. 



Bishops AND CANONS. 

With regard to the eftatcs poffeffed by bifhops 
and canons, and commendatory abbots, I cannot find 
out for what 'reafon fome landed eftates may not be 
held otherwife than by inheritance. Can any phi- 
lofophic fpoiler undertake to demonftrate the pofitive 
or the comparative evil <ff having a certain, and that 
too a large portion of landed property, paffing in 
fucceffion through perfons whofe title to it is, always 
in theory, and often in faft, an eminent degree of 
piety, morals, and learning; ^ property which, by 
its deftination, in their turn, and on the fcore of 
merit," gives to the nobleft families renovation and 
fupport, to the loweft the means of dignity and ele- 
vation ; a property, the tenure of which is the per- 
formance of fome duty, (whatever value you may 
chufe to fet upon that duty) and the cha rafter of 
whofe proprietors demands at leaft an exicrior deeo- 
rura and gravity of manners ; who are to exercife a 
.cnerous but temperate hofpitality; part of whofe 
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income, they are to confider as a trull' for cliarity;; 
and who, even \vhen they fail in their truft, when 
they Aide from their charafter, and degenerate into a 
mere common fecular nobleman or gentleman, are 
in no refpeft worfe than thofe who may facceed ihem 
in their forfeited poffeffions ? Is it better that eftatc* 
fliould be held by thofe who have no duty, than by 
thofe who have one ? — by thofe whofe chaiafter and 
deftination point to virtues, than by thofe who 
have no rule and dire£iion in the expenditure of 
their eftates but their own will and appetite ? Nor 
arc thefe eftates held altogether in the character or 
vith the evils fuppofed inherent in mortmain. They 
pafs from hand to hand with a more rapid circulation 
than any other. No excefs is good ; and therefore 
too great a proportion of landed property may be 
held officially for life ; but it does not feem to me of 
material injury to any commonwealth, that there 
• fliould exift fome eftates that have a chance of being 
acquired by other means than the previous acqui- 
fition of money r — Ibid. 



B-OARD OF WOKKS^ 

The BoarcJ of Works, which in the feven year?? 
preceding 1777, has coft towards 400,oooL and (if I 
tccolleft rightly) has not coft lefs in proportion front 
the beginning of the reign, is under the very fame 
defcription of all the other ill-contrived eftablifti- 
tnents, and calls for the very fame reform. We are 
to feek for the vifible Cgns of all thi^ expence. — 
For all this expence, we do not' fee a building of the 
fize and importance of a pigeon-houfe. Buckingham- 
houfe was reprifcd by a bargain with the public, for 
one hundred thoufand poitnds ; and the fmall houfe 
^t Windfor has been, if I miftake not, Undertaken 
fince that account was brought before us. The good 
Iv'orks of that board of works are as carefully con* 
ccaled as other good works ought to be ; they are 
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pcrfe£Uy invifible. But though it is the perfefliOrt 
of charity to be concealed, it is, Sir, the property 
and glory of inagiiificence to appear, and Iland for- 
nvard to the eye. — Occon. Reform. 
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BISHOPRICS. 

I know well enough that the bifhoprics and ctires^ 
under kindly and feignoral patronage, as now the/ 
are in England, and as they have been lately in 
France, are fometimes acquired by unworthy me- 
Ithods. — Reflections on the Revolution in France^ 

BRITISH LIBERTY, AN ENTAILED INHERITANCE* 

From Magna Charta to the declaration of flights, 
it has been the uniform policy of our conftitution to 
claim and affift our liberties, as an entailed inheri- 
tance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be 
tranfmitted to our polierity, as an eftate fpecially.be- 
ionrging to the people of this kingdom^ without any 
reference whatever to any other more general or 
prior right. By this means our conftitution preferves 
an unity in fo great adivcrfuy of its parts. We have 
an inheritable crown; an niheritable peerage; and 
an houfe of commons and a people inheriting privi* 
leges, franchifes, and liberties, from a long line of 
ancettors. 

This policy appears to me to be the refult of pro- 
found refle6tion, or rather the happy eft'ed of fol- 
lowing nature, which is wifdom. without refleftion, 
and above it. A fpirit of innovation is generally the 
refult of a felfifh temper and confined views. People 
will not look forward to pofterity, who never look 
backward to their anceftors. Eelidcs, the people of 
England well know, that the idea of inheritance fur- 
nifhes a fure principle of confervation, and a fure 
principle of tranfmiffion, without at all excluding a 
principle of improvement. Ii leaves acquifition free^ 
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but it fccureswbat it acquires. Whatever advantages 
are obtained by a ftate proceeding on thefe maxims, 
are locked fall as in a fort of family fettlement; 
grafped as in a kind of mortmain for ever. By a 
conlUtutional policy, working after tbe pattern of 
nature, we receive, we hold, we tranfmit our govern- 
ment and our privileges, in the fame manner in which 
we enjoy and tranfmit our property and our lives. 
The inftitutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the 
gifts of Providence, are handed down to us and from 
us, in the fame courfe and order. Our political 
fyftem is placed in a juft correfpondcnce and fym- 
metry with the order of the world, and with the mode 
of exiftence decreed to a permanent body compofed 
of tr^nfitory parts ; wherein, by the difpofition of a 
ftupendous wifdom, moulding together, the great 
myfterious incorporation of the human race, the 
whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or 
young, but in a condition of unchangeable con- 
llancy, moves on through the varied tenor of per- 
petual decay, fall, renovation, and progreffion. — 
Thus, by preferving the method of nature in the 
conduft of the ftate, in what we improve we are 
never wholly new ; in what we retain, ^e are never 
wholly obfolete. By adhering in this manner and 
on thefe principles to 6ur forefathers, we are guided 
not by the fuperftition of antiquarians, but by the 
fpirit of philofophic i^nalogy. In this choice of in- 
heritance we have given to our frame of polity the 
image of a relation in blood; binding up the confti- 
tution of our country with oiir deareft domeftic ties ; 
adopting our fundamental laws into the bofom of 
our family affeftions ; keeping infeparable, and che- 
rifiiing with the warmth of all their combined and 
mutually reflecled charities, our ftate, our hearths, 
our fcpulchres, and our altars. 

Through the fame plan of a conformity to nature 
in our a;*tificial inftitutions, and by calling in the aid 
of her unerring and powerful inftinflsj to fortify tbe 
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fallibk and feeble contrivances of our reaforl, \K*e 
have derived feveral other, and thofe no fmall be^ 
nelits, from confidering our liberties in the light of 
an inheritance. Always afting as if in the prefence 
of canonized forefathers, the fpirit of freedom, lead-*, 
ing in itfelf to mifrule and excefs, is tefripered with 
an awful gravity. This idea of a liberal defcent in- 
Ipires us with a fenfe of habitual native dignity, which 
prevents that upftart infolence almofl; inevitably ad- 
hering to and difgracing thofe who are the firft ac- 
quirers of any diftinftion. By this means our liberty 
becomes a noble freedom. It carries an impofmg 
and majeltic afpeft ; it has a pedigree and illultrating 
anceftors ; it has its bearings and its enfigns armo- 
rials; it has its gallery of portraits; its monumental 
infcriptions ; its records, evidences, and titles. We 
procure reverence to our civil inftitutions on the 
principle upon which nature teaches us to revere in- 
dividual men ; on account of their age ; and on ac-* 

count of thofe froiia whom they are defcended. ^ 

Ibid. 



CAUTION. 



Great Caution to be ufed in the Confideration of any 

complex Matter. 

The charafters of nature are legible, it is true; 
but they are not plain enough to enable thofe who 
run, to read them. We muft make ufe of a cau- 
tious, I had almolt faid, a timorous method of pro- 
ceeding. We muft not attempt to fly, when we can 
fcarcely pretend to creep. In confidering any com- 
plex matter, we ought to examine every'diftinft in- 
gredient in the compofition, one by one, and reduce 
every thing to the utmoft limplicity ; fmce the con- 
dition of our nature binds us to a ftri£i law and very 
narrow limits* We ought afterwards to re-examine 
the principles by the effeft of the compofition, as 
well as the compofition ^y that of the principles : we 
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ought to compare our fubjeft with things of a fimilar 
nature, and even with things of a contrary nature ; . 
for dilcOveries may be and often are made by the 
cbhtraft, which would efcape us on-the^ngle view.— -^ 
Sublime and BeautifuL 



^^ 



CONSTITUTIOht. 

Spirit of the BritiJJi Conjlitution. 

Do not entertain fo weak an imagination, as that 
your regifter and your bonds, your affidavits and 
your fufferances, your cockets and your clearances, 
are what form the great fecurities of your commerce* 
Do not dream that your letters of office, and your 
inftru6lions, and your fufpending claufes, are the 
things that hold together the great contexture of this 
myllerious whole. Thefe things do not make your 
government. Dead inftruments, paffive tools as they 
are, it is the fpirit of the Englifh communion, which, 
infufedthrough the mighty mafs,pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, evea 
down to the minuteft member. — Speech on Conciliation 
with America. 

COLOURS MOST APPROPRIATE TO BEAUTY. 

Those colours which feem moft appropriated to 
beauty, are the milder of every fort; light greens, 
foft blues, weak whites, pink reds, and violets. 
If the colours be ftrong and vivid, they are always 
diverfified, and the objeft is never of one ftrong 
colour; there are alraoft always fuch a number of 
them, (as in variegated flowers) that the ftrength 
and glare of each is cpnfiderably abated. In a fine 
complexion, there is not only fome variety in the 
colouring, but the colours ; neither the red nor the 
white are ftrong and glaring. Befides, they are 
mixed in fuch a manner, and with fuch gradations, 
that it is impoffible to fix the* bounds. On the fame 
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principle it Is, that the dubious colour in the neck^ 
and tails of peacocks, and about the heads of drakes, 
is fo very agreeable. In reality, the beauty both of 
fliape and colouring are as nearly related, as we can 
well fuppofe it poffiWe for things of luch different 
natures to be, — Sublime and BcautifuL 



CHULSTENDOM. 

The Slates of t/u Chrijlian Wortit. 

The States of the Chriftian World have grown*, 
up to their prefent magnitude in a great length of 
time, and by a great variety of accidents. They 
have been improved to what we feo- them^ with 
greater or lefs degrees of fdicity and flkill. Not 
one of them has been formed upon ^ regular plan^ 
or with any unity of delign. As their conftitutions- 
are not fyllematicaf, they have not been direfted 
to any peculiar end, eminently diftinguifhed, and 
fuperfeding every other. The obje£fcs which they 
embrace are of the greateft poffible variety, and 
have become in a manner infinite^ In all thefe old 
countries the ftate has been made to the people, and 
not the people conformed to the ftate; Every ftate 
has purfued, not only every fort of focial advan- 
tage, but it has cuftivated the welfare of every 
individual. His wants, his wifhes, even his taftes* 
have been conlulted. This compreheniive fcheme^ 
virtually produced s^ degree of perfonal liberty ia 
forms the moft adverfe to it. That was- found, 
under monarchies ftiled abfolute, in a degree un- 
known to the ancient commonwealths. From hence 
the powers of all our modern flutes meet, in all 
their movements, with fome obftruSion. It is 
therefore no wonder, that when thefe ftates are to 
be confidered as nic^chines to operate for fome one 
great end, that this diifipated and balanced force is 
not eafily concentred, or made to bear upoa one 
point, — Regicide Peace. 
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CONSTITUTION AND COMMERCfi* 

When 1 (Mr. Burte).firft devoted myfelf to the 
]publie fervice, I confidered how I fhould render 
tnyfelf fit for it j and this I did by endeavouring to 
difcover what it was, that gave this country the rank 
it holds in the world. I found that oiir profperity 
and dignity arofe principally, if not folely, from two 
fources 5 our conftitution and commerce. Both 
ihefe I have fpared no ftudy to underftand, and no 
endeavour to fupport. 

The diftinguiOiing part of oiir conftitution is its 
liberty. To preferve that liberty inviolate, feems 
the particular duty and proper truft of a member of 
the Houfe of Commons. But the liberty, the only 
liberty I mean, is a liberty connefled with order; 
that not only exifts along with order and virtue, 
but which cannot exift at all without them. It 
inheres in good and fteady government, as in its 
fubftance and vital principle. 

The other fource of our power is commerce, ot 
which you are fo large a part, and which cannot 
exift, no more than your liberty, without a con- 

neftion with many virtues. Speech to the EleSors 

of BrifloL 

CIVIL niSSENTIONS* 

At this propofition, I muft paufe a moment r 
The thing feeros a great deal too big for my ideas o^ 
jurifprudence. It ftiould feem, to my way of con* 
ceiving fuch matters, that there is a very wide 
difference in reafon and policy, between the mode 
of proceeding on the irregular conduft of fcattered 
individuals, or even of bands of men, who diftnrb 
order within the ftate, and the civil diffentions which 
. may, from time to time, on great queftions, agitate 
the feveral communities which compofe a great 
empire. It looks to me to be narrow and pedantic, 
to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal juftice to 
this great public conteft. I do not knew the method 
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of drawing up an indi^ment againft an whole people;- 
1 cannot infult and ridicule tlie feelings of millions 
of ray fellow creatures, as Sir Edward Coke infulled 
one excellent individual (Sir Walter Raleigh) at the 
bar. I am not ripe to paf» fentence on the graved 
public bodies, entrutted with magiftracies of great 
authority and dignity, and charged with the fafety of 
their fellow-citizens, upon the very fame title that 
I am. I really think, that for wife men, this is not 
judicious; for fober men, not decent; for mind^ 
tinftured with humanity, not mild and merciful.— 
•- — 'Sptcch oil Conciliation with. America. 

CLERGY. 

If your clergy, at any clergy, fhould' fliew' tliem- 
felves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 
human infirmity, and to thofe profcffional faults^ 
which can hardly be feparated from profcffional 
virtues, though their vices never can countenance 
the exercife of oppreffion, 1 do admit, that they 
would naturally have the effeft of abating very much, 
of our indignation, againff the tyrants who exceed 
itieafure and juffice in their punifliment. I can 
allow in clergymen, through all their divifions, fome 
tenacioufnefs of their own opinion ; fome overflowings 
of zeal for its propagation ; fome predileftion to 
their own ftate and office ; fome attachment to the 
intereft: of their own corps; fdme preference to thofe 
who liften with docility to their doftrines, beyond 
thofe who fcorn and deride them. I kllow all this, 
becaufe I am a man who have to dfearl with men, and 
who would not, through a violence of toleration, 
run into the greatelt of all intolerance. I mull bear 

With infirmities until' they fetter into crimes. Re- 

Jkft. on the Revolution in France^ 

CHURCH ESTABLISKMEMT* . 

. First, I beg leave to fpeak of our church eftab^ 
lifliment^ which is. the firft of our prejudices, not % 
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prejudice deflitute of reafon, but involving in it 
profound and extenlive wifdom. I fpeak of it firlt* 
It is firft, and lalt, and midll in our minds. For, 
taking ground on that religious fyftem, of which we 
are. npw in poflejOTion, we continue to aft on the 
early received, and uniformiy continued fenfe of 
mankind. That fenfe not only, like a wife architefit, 
hath built up the auguft fabric of dates, but' like a 
provident proprietgr, to preferve the ftrufture from 
prophanation and ruin, as a facred temple, purged 
from all the impurities of fraud, and -violence, and 
injuftice, and tyranny^ hath folemnly and for ever 
confecrated the commonwealth, and all that officiate 
^n it. This confecration is made, that all who ad- 
minitter in the government of men, in which they 
ftand in theperfon of God himfelf, fliould have high 
and worthy notions of their funttion and deftination ; 
tha^t their Tiope fhould be full of immortality ; that 
they ihoutd hot look to the paltry pelf of tbe moment, 
nor to the temporary and tranfient praife of the 
vulgar, but to a folid, permanent exiftence, in the 
permanent part of their nature, and to a permanent 
feme and glory, in the example they leaye as a rich, 
inheritance to tiie world. 

Such fublime principles ought to be infufed into 
perfons of exalted fituations; and religious eftablifh- 
ments provided, that may continually revive and 
enforce them. Every fort of moral, every jbrt of 
civil, every fort of politic inltitation, aiding tbe 
rational and natural ties that conneft the huinan 
underftanding and affeftions to the divine,, are not 
more jthan necelfary, in order to build up that 
wonderful ftrufture, Man ;' whofe prerogative it is, 
to be in a great degree a creature of his own making; 
and who vl^hen made as he qught to be niade, is 
deftined to hold no trivial place in the creation. 
But whenever man is put over men, as the better 
iiature ought ever to prefide, in that cafe mqre 
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particuiarly, ho ftould as nearly as poflpblc ht ap^ 
proximated to his perfeftion.-. — -Ibid. 



CHURCH AND STATE, 

The confecration of the ftate, by a ftatc religious 
cftabliftiraent, is neceflary alfo to operate with ar\ 
vholefome awe upon free citizens ; becaufe, in order 
to fecure their freedom, they muft epjoy fome 
determinate portion of power. To them therefore a 
religion connefted with the ftate, and with their duty 
towards it, becomes even more neceflary than in 
fuch focieties, where the people by the terms of their 
fubjeftion are confined to private fentimehts, and Ih'e 
management of their own family concerns. All 
perfons poflefling any portion of power ought to be 
ftrongly and awfully imprefled with an idea that they 
a£l in trull; and that they are to account for their 
<:ondu€t in that truft to the one great mftfter^ author 
find founder of fociety. Ibid, 



COUNCIL. 

Such a body kings generally have as a council. 
/i monarchy may exift without it; but it feems to be 
in the very effence of a republican government. It 
hold$ a fort of middle place between the fuprertie 
power exercifed by the people, or immediately de- 
jega^edfrom them, and the mereexecutiye,— — /^zi. 



CONSCIENCE^ 

It is thus, and for the fame end, that they (the regi* 
pides) endeavour to deftroy that tribunal of confcience 
which exifts independently of edifts and decrees. Your 
defpots govern by terror. They know, that he who 
fears God fears nothing elfe; and therefore they 
eradicate from the mind, through their Voltaire, 
their Helvetius, and the reft of that infamous gang^ 
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hat only fort of fear which generates true courage. 
Their objeft is, that thtiir^ fellow citizens may be 
tinder the dominion of no awe, but that of their 
committee of refearch, and of their lanteme Ibid* 



COxMMONS OF GREAT SRlTAlK. 

The power of the Houle of Commons^ direft or 
indirect, is indeed great; and long may it be able to 
preferve its greatiiel's, and the fpirit belonging to true 
greatnefs, at the full; and it will do fo, as long as it 
can keep the breakers of law in India from becoming 
the makers of law fox England. Ibid* 



PBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE AND €HARAC- 
TER QF THJE UOiJSE OF COMMONS, (spE KINGS 

MEN» 

I HAVE my eye chiefly on the Houfe of Commons. 
I hope I ftiall be indulged in a few obfervations on 
the nature and character of that affembly; not with 
regard to its legai form and power^ but to \is fpirit^ 
and to • the pyrpofes it js meant to anfwer in the 
conftitution/ 

The Houfe of Commons was fuppofe4 originally 
to be no pzrt of the Jlanding government of this country. 
it was confidered as a controul^ iffuing immediately 
from the people, and fpeedily to be refolyed into the 
mafs from whence it arofe. In this refpeft it was in 
the higher gart of government what juries are in the 
lower. Thr capacity of a magjftrat'e being tranfitory, 
and that of a citi;jen permanent, the latter capacity 
it was hope4 would of courfe preponderate in all 
difcuflions, not only between the people and the 
Handing authority of j^he crown, but between the 
people and the ueeting authority of tbe Houfe of 
Commons itfelf. It was hoped that, being of' a 
middle nature between fubjeft and government, they 
would feel with a more tender and a nearer interell 

E4 
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every thing that concerned the people, than the other 
remoter and more permanent parts of legiflature. 

Whatever aherations time and the neceffary ac- 
commodation of bufinefs may have introduced, this 
charafter can never be fuftained, unlefs the Houfe 
of Commons fliall be made to bear fonie ftamp of 
tlie atlual difpofition of the people at large. It would 
(among public misfortunes j be an evil more natural 
and tolerable, that the Houfe of Commons fhould be 
infefcted with every epidemical phrenfy of the people, 
as this would indicate ybme'con/iw^mnz/jy, Jome Jympathy 
of nature with their conftituents, than that they Ihoiild 
in all cafes be wholly untouched by the opinions and 
feelings of the people out of doors. By this want of 
fympathy they would ceafe to be an Houfe of Com- 
mons. For it is not the derivation of the power of 
that Houfe from ;he people, which makes it in a 
diftintt fenfc their reprefentative. Tlic King is the 
reprefentative of the people ; fo are the lords ; fo are 
tlie judges. They all are truftees for the people, as 
well as the Commons ; becaufe no powei: is given 
for the Jble fake of the holder; and although go- 
vern/nent certainly is an inftitution of divine* autho- 
rity, yet its forms, and the perfons who adminifter it, 
all originate from the people, 

A popular origin cannot therefore be the chafac- 
teriftical dillintlion of a popular reprefentative. 
This belongs equally to all parts of government, and 
in all forms. The virtue, fpirit, and elience of a 
Houfe of Commons confifts \\\ its being the exprjefs 
image of the feelings of the nation. It was not 
inflituted to be a controul upon the people, as of late 
iL has been taught, by a doftrine of the molt pernicious 
tendency. It was defigned as a controul for the 
people. Other inftitutions have been formed for 
the purpofe of checking popular excefles ; and they 
are, I apprehend, fully adequate to their objeft. If 
not, they ought to be made fo. The Houfe of 
Commons, as it was never intended for the fupport of 
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peace and rubordination, is miferably appointed for 
that fervice ; having no ttronger weapon than its 
mace, and no better officer than its ferjeant at arms, 
v/hich it can command of its own proper authority. 
A vigilant andjealous eye oyer executory and judicial 
iTiagittfacy; an anxious care of public money, an 
opcnnefs, approaching towards facility, to public 
complaint : thefe fcem to be the true charafteriftics 
of an Houfe of Commons. But an addrefling Houfe 
of Commons, and a petitioning nation ; an Houfe of 
Commons full of confidence, when the nation is 
plunged in dcfpair; in the utraoll harmony with 
ininilters, whom the people regard with the utmolt 
jabhorrence; who vote thanks, when the public 
opinion calls upon them for impeachments; who are 
eager to grant, when the general voice demands 
account ; who, in all difputes between the people and 
adminiftration, prel'uine againft the people ; who 
punifh their diforders, but refufc even to inquire 
into the provocations to them ; this is an unnatural, 
a monltrous ftat'e of things in this conftitution. Such 
an alfembly may be a great, wife, awful fcnate; but 
it is not to any popular purpofe an Houfe of Com- 
iwons. — Thoughts on the Caufe of the prejciit Difcontents. 



CARNATIC, (see INDIA.) 

Hijlory of Hydcr Alis irruption into the Eajlern 

Carnatic. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to 
do with men who either would fign no convention, 
or whom no treaty, and no fignature could bind, 
and who were the determined enemies of human 
intercourfe itfelf, he decreed to make the country 
poffeiTed by thefe incorrigible and predeftinated 
criminals a memorable example to mankind. He 
refolyed, in the gloomy receffes of a mind capacious 
of fuch things, to leave the whole Carnatic an ever- 
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Jaftiog monument of vengeance ; and to put perpetual 
dcfolation as a barrier between him and thofe againft 
^hom the faith which holds the moral elements of 
the world together was no proteftion. He became 
at length fo confident of his force, fo coUefted in his 
might, that he made no fecret whatfoever of his 
dreadful refolution. Having terminated his difputes 
with every enemy, and every rival, who buried their 
mutual animofities in their common deteftation againft 
the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from 
every quarter whatever a favage ferocity could add 
to his new rudiments in the arts of deftruQion; and 
compounding all the materials of fury, havock, and 
defolation, into one black cloud, he hung for a 
while on the declivities of the mountains. Whilft 
the authors of all thefe evils were idly and ftupidly 
gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened all 
their horizon, it fuddenly burft, and poured down 
the whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Camatic. Then enfued a fcene of woe, the like of 
which no eye had feen, no heart conceived, and 
which no tongue can adequately tell. All the horrors 
of war before known or heard of, were mercy to that 
new havock. A ftorm of univcrfal fire blafted every 
field, corfumed every houfe, deftroyed every temple* 
The miferable inhabitants flying from their flaming 
villages, }n part were flaughtered ; others, without 
regard to fex, to age, to the refpeft of rank, or 
facrednefs of funftion; fathers torn from children, 
hufl^ands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalry, and amidft the goading fpears of drivers, 
and the trampling of purfuing horfesj were fwept into 
Captivity, in an unknown and hoftile land. Thofe 
who were able to evade this tempeft, fled to the walled 
cities. But efcaping from fire^ fvyord, and exile, 
they fell into the jaws of famine. 

The alms of the fettlement, in this dreadful 
exigency, were certainly liberal ; and all was done 
by charity that private charity could do : but it was 
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a people in beggary ; it ivas a nation -which ftretched 
out its bands for »food. For months together thelc 
creatures of fufferance, whofe very excefs and luxury 
in their moft plenteous days, ha4 fallen lliort of*lhe 
allowance of our auftereit falls, iilent, patient, re- 
figned, without fedition or difturbance, almoft without 
complaint,, periftied by an hundred a day in the 
ftreets of Madras; every day feventy at leaft laid 
their bodies in the ftreets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, 
and expired of famine in the granary of India. I 
yas going, to awake your juftice towards this unhappy 
part of our fellow citizens, by bringing before you 
fome of the cjrcumftances of this plague of hunger^ 
Of all the calamities which befet and waylay the life 
of man, this comes the nearelt to our heart, and i$ 
that wherein the proudeft of us all feels himfelf to be 
Txothing more than he is : but I find m) felf unable to 
manage it with decorum ; thefe details are of a fpecie$ 
pf horrojr fo naufeous and dilgutting; they are fo 
degrading to the fufterers and to the hearers ; they 
are fo humiliating to human nature itfelf, that^ on 
better thoughts, I find it more advifeable to throw ^ 
pall over this hideous obi eft, ai>d to leave it to your 
general conceptions^ 

* For eighteen months, without intermiffion, this 
deftru£Uon raged from the gates of Madras ta the 
gates of Tanjore ; and fo completely did thefe matters 
in their art, Hycjer Ali, and his more ferocious fon, 
abfolve themfelves of their impious vow, that when 
the Britifh armies traverfed, as they did the Carnatic 
for hundreds of miles in all direfti^ns, through the 
whole line of their march they did not fee one man, 
pot one woman, not one child, not one four-footed 
beaft of any defcription whatever. One dead uniform 
filence reigned over the whole region. With the 
jinconfiderable exceptions of the narrow vicinage of 
fome few forts, I >vifh to be underftood as fpeaking 

f Appendix No, 41 Report of tke Coxnauttee qf ^Signed Revejiue* 
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ttcrally. I mean to produce to you more than three 
witnefles, above all exception, who will fupport this 
affertion in its full extent. That hurricane of war 
paired through every part of the central provinces of 
the Carnatic. Six or feven diftrifts to the north and 
to the fouth (and thefe not wholly untouched; efcaped 

the general ravage. Speech on the Nabob of Ar cot's 

Deki. 



CARNATIC DESCRIBED. 

The Carnatic is a country not much inferior in 
jcxtent to England. Figure to yourfelf, Mr. Speake^r, 
the land in whofe repreTentative chair you fit ; figure 
to yourfelf the form and fiailhion of your fweet and 
cheerful country from Thames to Trent, north and 
Ibuth, and from the Irifh to tlW German fea eaft and 
weft, emptied and embowelled (May God avert the 
omen of our crimes !) by fo accomplifhed a defolation^ 
Extend your imagination a little fur|:ber, and thea 
fuppofe your minifters taking a furvey of thi^ fcene 
of wafte and defolation ; whajt would be your thoughts 
if you fhould be informed, that they were computing 
how much had been the amount of the excifes, how 
much the cuftoms, how much the land and malt tax, 
i n order.that they fliould charge (take it in the moil 
favourable light)' fpr public fervice,. upon the relics 
of the fatiated vengeance of relentli^fs enemies, the 
vhole of what England had yielded in the moft ex- 
uberant feafons of peace and abundance ? What 
would you call it ? To call it tyranny, fublimed into 
madnefs, woul^ be too faint an image; yet this very 
madnefs is the principle upon which the minifters at 
your right hand have proceeded in their eftimate of 
the revenues of ^ the Carnatic, when they were pro- 
viding, not fupply for the eftabliftimehts of its pro- 
teftion, but rewards for the authors of its ruin. 

Every day you are fatigued and difgufted with this 
cant, « the Carnatic is a country that will foon re-^ 
M cover, and become inftantly as profperous asevcr,-'* 
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They think they are talking to innocents, who will 
helieve that by fowing. of dragons teeth, men may 
eome up ready grown and ready armed. They who 
will give themfelves the trouble of confidering (for it 
requires no great reach of thought, no very profound 
knowledge) the manner in which mankind are 
increafed, and countries cultivated, will regard all 
this raving as it ought to be regjarded. In order that 
the people, after a long, period of vexation and 
plunder, may be in a condition to maintain govern- 
ment, government mull begin by maintaining them. 
Here the road to oeconomy lies not through receipt, 
but through expence > and in that country nature has 
given no Ihort cut to your objeft. Men muft pro- 
pagate, like other animals, by the mouth. Never did 
oppreffion liglit the nuptial torch; never did extortion 
and ufury fpread ouj: the genial bed* 

Does any of you think that England, lb wafted, 
would, under fuch a iiurling attendance, fo rapidly 
and cheaply recover ? But he is meanly acquainted 
with either England or India, who does not know 
that England would a thoufand times fooner refume 
population, fertility, and what ought to be the ultimate 
lecretion from both, revenue, than fuch a country as 
the Carnatic. ./ 

The Carnatic is not by. the bounty of nature a 
fertile foil. Tli|?.general fize of its cattle is proof 
enough that itip much otherwife. It is fome days 
fince I mov^c^ riiat a curious and interefting map, 
kept in the India Houfe, ftiould be laid before you. 
The India Houfe is not yet in readinefs to fend it; 
I have therefore brought down my own copy, and 
there it lies for the ufe of any gentleman who may 
think fuch a matter worthy of his attention. It is 
indeed a noble map, and of noble things; but it is 
decifive againft the golden dreams and fanguine 
fpeculations of avarice run mad. In addition to 
what you know muft be the cafe in every part of the 
world (the neceflity of a previous provilion of habi- 
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tation, feed, ftock, capital) that map will fiiew yott^ 
that the ufe of the influences of Heaven itfelf, are in 
that country a work of art. The Carnatic is refrfelhed 
by few or no living brooks or running dreams, and 
it has rain only at a feafon; but its produft of rice 
exafts the ufe of water fubje£l to perpetual com- 
mands This is the national bank of the Carnatic, 
on which it muft have a perpetual credit, or it 
perifhes irretrievably. For that reafon, in the happier 
limes of India, a number almoft incredible of refer- 
voirs have been made in chofen places throughout 
the whole country ; they are formed, for the greater 
part, of mounds of earth and ftones, with fluices of 
folid mafonry; the whole conftrufted with admirable 
flcill anfd labour, and maintained at a mighty charge* . 
In the territory contained in that map (Mr. Barnard's 
map of the Jaghire) alone, I have been at the trouble 
of reckoning the refervoirs, and they amount to 
upwards of eleven hundred, from the extent of two 
Or three acres to five miles in circuit. From thefe 

« 

refervoirs currents are^ occafionally drawn over the 
fields, and thefe water-courfes again call for a con- 
fiderable expence to keep them properly fcoured 
and duly levelled. Taking the diftrift in that map as 
a meafure, there cannot be in the Carnatic and 
Tanjore fewer than ten thoufand of thefe refervoirs 
of the larger and middling dimenfions, to fay nothing 
of thofe for domeftic fervices, and the ufe of religious 
purification. Thefe are not the enterprizes of your 
power, nor in a ftyle of magnificence fuited to the 
tafte of your minifter. Thefe are the monuments of 
real kings, who w^ere the fathers of their people; 
teftators to a pofterity which they embraced as theix 
own. Thefe are the grand fepulchres built by am- 
bition; but by the ambition of an unfatiable bene- 
volence," which, not contented with reigning in the 
difpenfation of happinefs during the contrafted term 
of human life, had drained, with all the reachings 
smid grafpings of a vivacious mind, to extend the 



dominion of their bounty beyond the limits of naturev 
and to perpetuate themlelves through generations of 
generations, the guardians, the prote£tors, the nou- 
riihers of mankind. 

Whs^t, Sir, would a virtuous and enlightened mi- 
niftry do on the view of the ruins of fuch works be- 
fore them? On the view of fuch a chafm of defola- 
tion as that which yawned in the midlt of thofe coun- 
tiies to the north and fouth, which ftill bore fome 
veftiges of cultivation ? They would have reduced 
all their moft neceffary eftablilbmems ; they would 
have fufpended the jufteft payments ; they would have 
employed every fliilling derived from the producing* 
to re-animate the powers of the unproduftive parts^ 
While they were performing this fundamental duty^ 
whilft they were celebrating thefe myfteries of juftice 
and humanity, ihey would have told the corps of 
fiSitious creditors^ whofe crimes were their claims, 
that they muft keep an awfiil diftance ; that they muft 
filence their inaufpicious tongues^> that they muft 
hold offtheir profane unhallowed paws from this holy 
vork ; they would have proclaimed with a voice that 
fliould make itfelf heard, that on^ every country the 
Jfry? creditor is the ^low, that this original, indefeafi- 
ble claim fuperfedes every other demand. 

This is what a wife and virtuous miniftry would 
have done and laid. This, therefore, is what our 
minifter could never think of faying or doing. A 
miniftry of another kind would have firft improved 
the country, and have thus laid a folid founda- 
tion for future opulence and future force. But 
on this grand point of the reftoration of the 
country, there is not one fyllable to be found in the 
correfpondence of our minifters, from the firft ta 
the laft; they felt nothing for a land defolated by 
fire, fword, and famine; their fympathies took an- 
other direftion; they were touched with pity for 
bribery^ fo long tormented with a fruitlefs itching of 
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Its palms; their bowels yearned for ufary, that had 
Idhg miffed the hsirvcll of its returning months; they 
ftlt for peculation which had been for lb many year^ 
raking in the duft of an empty (fxalury ; they i^ere 
melted into compaffion for rapine and oppreffion, 
licking their dry, parched, unoloody jaws. Thefe 
were the hcCeffities for which they were ftudious to 
provide. Hid. 

CONTRIBUTIONS, (VOLUNTARY:) 

And what is the foil or climate, where experience 
has not uniformly proved that the voluntary flow of 
heaped up plenty, barlling from the weight 'of its 
own rich luxuriance, has ever run with a more co- 
pious ftream of revenue, than could be fqueezed 
from the dry hulks of oppreffed indigence, by the 
ftraining of all the politic machinery in the world. 
-^-Speech on Conciliation with America. 



CRIME?. 

Is confounding the order of crimes, which, 
whether by putting them from a higher part of the 
I'cale to the lower, or from the lower to the higher, 
is never done without dangeroufl'y diibrdering 

the whole frame of jurifprudence. Letter to the 

Sherijfs of BriJioL 



CONVOCATION OF THE CLERGY. 

We know, that the convocation of the clergy ha'd 
formerly been called, and fat with nearly as much 
regularity to bufincfs as parliament itfelf. It is now 
called for form only. It fits for the purpoFe of 
making fome polite ecclefiafti'cal compliments to the 
king; and when that grace is faid, retires and is heard 
of no more. It is however a part of the con/litutiortj 
and may be called out into aQ: and energy, whenever 
there is occafion y and whenever thofe, who conjure 
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ti^ that Ipirit, Will chbofe to abide the confeqiifeticQSi 
It is wile to permit its legal exiftence; it is much 
Ivifer to continue it a legal exiftence only. So truly 
lias prudence, (conftituted as the god of this lowc* 
World) the ehtire dominion over every exercife of 
power, committed into its hands; and yet I havd 
lived to fee prudence and conformity to circuro- 
liances, Wholly fet at naught in oui' late controverficsj 
and treated as if they were the mbft contemptible and. 
irrational of all things. I have heard it an hundrecf 
times very gravely alledged, that in order to keep 
j)ower in wind, it was neceffary, by preference, to 
fexert it in thofe very points in which it was raoft 
likely to be refitted, and thfe leaft likely to be pro* 
iiuftive of ahy advantage.-— ^—/^/rfi 

CABlNEt (the DOUliLE.) 

It ihuft be remembered, that fince the revotutidrt^ 
Imtil the period we are (peaking of, the influence of- 
the crown had been always employed in fuppotting 
the minifters of ftate^ and in carrying on the public 
bufinefs according to their opinions* But the party- 
how in queftion is formed upon a very different idta. 
it is to intercept the favour, proteftion and eonfi* 
dence of the crown in the paffage to its minifters ; it 
is to come between them and their importance in par*- 
iiament ; it is to Icparate them from all their natural 
and acquired dependencies; it is intended as con* 
troul, not the fupport, of adminiftration. The mk 
chinery of this fyftem is perplexed in its movementS| 
and falfe in its printeiple. It is formed ©n a fuppoft 
tion that the king is fomething external to his govern* 
Inent; and that he may be honoured and aggrandized^ 
even by its debility and difgrace. The plan pro- 
ceeds exprcfsly on the idea of enfeebling the regUl9.r 
executory power. It proceeds on the idea of weak-* 
ening the ftate in order to ftrengtben the court. The 
lehonc depending entirely on diftruft, on difcQon^* 
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lion, on mutability by principle, on fyfteniatlc weals** 
nefs in every particular member; it is impoflible that 
the total remit Ihould be fubftantial ftrength of any 
kind. 

As a foundation of their fcheme, the cabal have 
eftablilhed a fort of rota in the court. All forts of 
parties, by this means, have been brought into admi- 
nillration, from whence few have had the good for- 
tune to cfcape without difgrace ; none at all without 
confiderablc lofles. In the beginning of each ar- 
rangement no profeflTions of confidence and fupport 
are wanting, to induce the leeiding men to engage^ 
But while the minifter^ of the day appear in all the 
pomp and pride of power, while they have all their 
canvas fprcad out to the wind, and every fail fillecl 
with the fair and profpcrous gale of royal favour, in 
a fliort time they find, they know not how, a cur- 
rent, which fets direcUv againft them; which pre- 
vents all progrefs; and even drives them backwards. 
They grow afhamed and mortified in a fituation, 
which, by its vicinity to power, only ferves to re- 
mind them the more ftrongly of their infignificancc. 
They are obliged ciiher to execute the orders of their 
inferiors, or to fee thcmfelves oppofed by the natural 
inllruments of their office. With the lofs of their 
dignity they lofe their temper. In their turn they 
grow troublefome to that cabal, which, whether it 
fupports or oppofes, equally difgraces and equally 
betrays them. It is foon found neceffary to get rid 
qF the heads of adminiitration; but it is of the heads 
only. As there always are many rotten members 
belonging to the beft connections, it is not hard to 
perfuadc fcveral to continue in office without their 
leaders. By this means the party goes out much 
thinner than it came in; and is only reduced in 
ftrength by its temporary pofleffion of power. Be- 
lides, if by accident, or in courfe of changes, that 
power fhould be recovered, the junto have thrown 
up a rctrenchmenx of thefe carcafcs, which may feryc 
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t6 tdver themftlves in a day of danger; They ton- 
cltide, not unwifely, that lUch rotten members will 
become the firtt objefts of difguft and refentment to 
their antient connexions. 

They contrive to form in the Outward adminiftra- 
tion two parties at the leaft ; which, whilft they are 
tearing one another to pieces^ are both competitors 
for the favour and protettion of the cabal; and, by 
their emulation, contribute to throw every tLuig 
more and more into the hands of the interior ma- 
nagers. 

A minifter of ftate will fometimes keep himfelf 
totally eftranged from ail his colleagues ; will differ 
from them in their councils, will privately traverfe, 
and publicly oppofe, their meafures, He will, how- 
ever, continue in his employment. Inftead of fuf- 
fering any mark of difpleafure, he will be diftin- 
guifhed by an unbounded profufion of court rewards 
and carefl'es ; becaufe he does what is expcfted, and 
all that is expefted, from men in office. He helps 
to keep fome form of adminiftration in being, and 
keeps it at the fame time as weak and divided as pof- 
fible. 

However, we muft take care not to be miftaken, 
or to imagine that fuch perfons have any weight in 
their oppofition. When, by them, adminiftration is 
convinced of its infignificancy, they are foon to be 
convinced of their own. They never- are fuffered 
to fucceed in their oppofition. They and the world 
.are to be fatisfied, that, neither office, nor authority, 
nor property, nor ability, eloquence, counlel, Ikill, 
or union, are of the leaft importance ; but that the 
mere influence of the court, naked of all fupport, 
and deftitute of all management, is abundantly fuffi- 
cient for all its own purpofes. 

' When any adverfe connexion is to be deftroyed, 
the cabal feldom appear in the work themfelves. 
.They find out fome perfon of whom the party enter- 
tains an high opinion. Such a perfon they endeavour 

Fa 
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to delude with various pretences. They teach fcifll 
firft to diftruft, and then to quarrel with his friends > 
among whom, by the latne arts, they excite a fimilaf 
diffidence of him ; fo that, in this mutual fear and 
diftruft, he may fuff'er himfelf to be employed as the 
inftrument in the change which is broughb about^ 
Afterwards they are fure to deltroy him in his turn,- 
by fetting up in his place fome perfon in whom h© 
had himfelf repofed the grcateft confidence, and who 
ferves to carry off a confiderable part of his adhe^ 
rents: 

As in deftroying their enemies they make ufe of 
inftrumeiits not immediately belonging to their corpsy 
fo in advancing their own friends they purfue exaftly 
the fame method. To promote any of them to con- 
fiderable rank or emolument, they commonly take 
care that the recommendation (hall pals throtigh the 
hands of the oftenfible miniftry : fuch a recommen- 
dation might however appear to the worlds as fome 
proof of the credit of miriifters, and fome means of 
increafing their ftrength. To prevent thi^, the per^ 
fons fo advanced are direfted, in all companies, in^ 
duftrioufly to declare, that they are under no obli-- 
gations whatfoever to adminiftrat;pn ; that they have 
received their office from another quarter > that thejr 
are totally free and independent. 

When the faSion haa any j,ob of lucre to obtain, * 
or of vengeance to perpetrate, their way is, to feleOr, 
for the execution, thofe very perfons to 'v^hofe habits, 
friendfliips, principles, and declarations, fuch pro- 
ceedings are publicly known to be the moft adverfe ; 
at once to render the inftruments the more odious, 
and therefore the more dependent, and to prevent 
the people from ever repoiing a confidence in any 
appearance of private friendfliip, or public principle. 

If the adminiftration feem now and then, from re- 
miffnefs, or from fear of making themfelves dif- 
agreeable, to fuffer any popular excefles to go ui> 
punifiied^ tleie cabal immediately fets up fome creature 
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©F theirs to raifc a clamour againft the minifters, as 

having fhamefully betrayed the dignity of govern- ^\ 

ment. Then tli^y compel the mjniftry to become 

afiive in conferriiig rewards and honours on the per- 

fons who have been the inftruments of their difgrace ; 

and, after haying firft yilified them with the higher 

prders for fuffering the laws to fleep over the licen- 

tioufncfs of the populace, they drive them (in order 

to make amends for their former inactivity) to fomc 

a£t of atrocious violence, which renders theiji cpm^- 

pletely abhorred by the people. 

They who remember the riots which attended the 
Middlefex eleftion; the opening of the prefent par- 
liament; and the traniaftions relative to Saint 
George's Fields, will not be at ai Ipfs for an appli- 
cation of thefe remarks. 

That this body may be enabled to compafs all the 
f^nds of its inftitutipn, its members are fcarcely ever 
Jo aim at the high and reiponfible offices of the ftate. 
They are diftributed whh art and judgment through 
jiU the fecondary, but efficient, departments of office, 
and through* the houfeholds of all the branches of 
the royal family ; fo as on one hand to occupy all 
the avenues to the ^hrone; and on the other to for- 
ward or fruftrate the execution of any meafure, 
according to their own interelts. For with the credit 
and fupport which they are Icnown to have, though 
for the greater part in places which are only a genteel 
excufe tor falary, tHey poffefs all the influence of the^ 
higheft polls; and they ^iftate publicly in almolt , 
every thing, even with a parade of fuper^ority. 
Whenever they diffent (as it often happens) from 
their nominal leaders, the trained part of the fenate, 
inftin6tively in the fecret, is fure to follow them; 
provided the leaders, fenfible of their fituation^ do 
not of themfelves recede in time from their molt 
declared opinions. This latter is generally the cafe. 
It will not be conceivable to any one who has not 
feen it^ whatpleafure is taken by the cabal in ren* 
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dering thefe heads of office thoroughly contemptiblo 
and ridiculous. And when they are become fo, 
they have then the beft chance for being well fup^ 
ported. 

The members of the court faftion are fully indem- 
nified for not holding places on the flippery heights 
of the kingdom, not only by the lead in all aH^airs, 
but alfo by the perfeft fecurity in which they enjoy 
iefs conipicuous, but very advantageous fituations. 
Their places are, in exprefs legal tenure, or in eiFeft, 
all of them for life. Whilft the firft and molt re- 
jfpetiable pcrlbns in the kingdom- are toffed about 
like tennis balls, the fport of a blind and infolent 
caprice, no minifter dares even to faft an oblique 
glance at the loweil of their body. If an attempt 
be made upon one of this corps, immediately he flies 
to fanduary, and pretends to the moll inviolable of 
all promifes. Np conveniency of public arrange- 
ment is available to remove any one of them from 
the fpecific fituation he holds; and the flightell at- 
tempt upon one of them, by the moft powerful mi- 
jiifter, is a certain preliminary to his own d^riic- 
tion. 

Confcious pf their independence, they bear them- 
felves with a lofty air to the exterior miniifters. Like 
Janiffaries, they derive a kind of freedom from the 
very condition of their fervitude. They i^y ad 
juft as they pleafe; provided they are true to the 
great ruling principle of their inftitution. It is, 
therefore, not at all wonderful, that people fliould 
be fo defirous of adding themfelves to that body, in 
which they may polTefs and recdncile fatisfafcUons the 
moll alluring, and feemingly the moll contradidory; 
enjoying at onqe ^11 the fpiritcd pleafure of indepen- 
dence, and all the grofs lucre and fat emplument^ of 
Servitude. 

Here is a fl^etch, though a flight one, pf the con- 
flitution, laws, and policy of this new court corpo- 
ration, Tbp name by which they chufe to diftinguifh 
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themfelves, is that of king's mtn^ or the king's friends^ 
by an invidious exclulion of the relt of his Majelty s 
moft loyal and affettionate fubjcds. The whole 
fyftem, comprehending the exterior and interior ad- 
miniftrations, n commonly called in the technical 
language of the court, double cabinet ; in French or 
Englilh, as you chufe to pronounce it. --"^Thoughts 
on the Caiife of the Dif contents of the Nation. 

• a ^^^^^^^ 

CHARTERS. 

Charters are kept when their purpofes are main- 
tained: they are vio-lated when the privilege is fup- 

ported againft its end and its object.-'- Speech qu 

Mr. Foxs Eojl India Bill. 



CONNEXION AND FACTION. 

Connexion and faflion are equivalent terms, is 
^n opinio;i which has been carefully inculcated at all 
times by unconftitutioqal ftatefmen. The rea(bn is 
evident. Whilft men are linked together, they eaiily 
and Ipeedily communicate the alarm of any evil 
defign. They are enabled to fathom it with cornmpn 
counfel, and to oppofe it with united fti;ength. 
Whereas, when they lie difperfed,- without concert, 
order, or difcipline, communication is uncertain, 
counfcl difficult, and refiftance imprafticable. Where 
men are not acquaii;\ted with each other's principles, 
nor experienced^ in each other's talents, nor at all 
pra£tifed in their miitiial habitudes and difpohtion^s by 
joint efforts in -buhnefs; no perfonal confidence, no 
friendfhip, no common interett, fubfifting among 
them ; it is evidently impoffible that they can afct a 
public part with uniformity, perfeverance, or effi- 
cacy. In a connexion, the moft inconfiderable man, 
ty adding to the weight of the whole, has his v^ ^ue, 
^nd his ule ; out of it, the greateft talents aiC wholly . 
\jnferviceabie to the public. No mjm; who is not 

J? 4 
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inflamed by vain-glory inip enthufiafin, can flatlet 
himfelf that his fingle, unfupported, defultory, un-i 
lyftematic endeavours are of power to defeat the 
fubtle defigns and united cabals of ambitious citizens. 
When bad men combine, the good muft affociate^ 
elfe they will fall, one by one, an unpitied facrifice 

in a contemptible ftrugglq,- Thoughts on the Qauje of 

the prefent Dijcontents. 



CHARACTER. 

Those who quit their proper charafter, to aflume. 
whs^t does not belong to them, are, for the greater 
part, ignprant both of the chara£ler they Icaye, and 
of the charafter they aflTume.— — Ibid. 



DIFriCULTY.— 

This it has been the glory of the great mafters ini 
all the arts to confront, and to overcome; and wheq 
they had overcome the firft difficulty, to turn it into 
an inttrument for neyr conquefts over new difficult 
ties; thus tq enable them to extend the empire of 
their (bience ; and even tp pufh forward beyond the 
reach of their original thoughts, the land^mairks of 
the human underftanding itfelf. Difficulty is a fevere 
inftru£lor, fet oyer us by the fupreme ordinance of a 
parental guardian and Icgiflator, who knows us better 
than we know ourfelves, as he loves us better top. 
Pater- ipfe colendi hand facilem ejfe viam voluit. He 
that wreftles with us^ ftrengthens our nerves, and 
Iharpens our Ikill. Our antagonift is our helper. 
This amicable conflift with difficulty obliges us to an 
intimate acquaintance with our objeft, and coTppels 
us to confider it in all its relations. It will not fuifer 
us to be fuperficiaK— —-R^^Sions on the Revolution 
in France. 
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DELUSION. 

Delusion and weaknefs produce not one mifchief 
the lef^, becaufe they are upiverfal. LcUer io the 

§hcriffs of Bri/loL 



But as pain is ftronger in its operation? jhan plea* 
furc, fo death is in general a much more afFefting 
idea than pain; becaufe there are very few pains, 
Jiowever equifite, which are not preferred to death; 
pay, what generally make pain itfelf, if I may fay fo, 
|s, that it is confidered as an emilfary of this king of 
terrors, Sublime and BeautifuL 



DARKNESS, 

DARj^Nps is more produ8:ive of fublime ideas 
fhan light. Our great poet was convinced of this; 
and indeed fo full was he of this idea, fo entirely 
poffeffed with the power of a well-managed darknefs, 
thit in defcribing the appearance of the Deity, amidft 
tliat profufion of magnificent images which the gran- 
deur of his fubjeft provokes him to pour out upon 
every fide, he is far from forgetting the obfcurity 
which furroun4s the moft incomprehenfible of all 
beings, but 

With the inajtjly of darknefs rouni 



Circles his throne. 

And what is no lefs remarkable, our author had the 
fecret of prefervirig uiis idea, even when he feemed 
to depart the farthell from it, when he defcribes the 
light and glory which flows from the divine prefence ; 
a light which by its very e^cefs is converted into a 
fpecies of darknefs. ' 

Dark with' excejjive light thyfkirfs appear^ 
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Here is an idea not only poetical in an high degree^ 
but ftriftly and plwlofophically juft. Extreme light^^ 
by overcoming the organs of fight, obliterates all 
objefts, fo as in its effeQ: exaftly to refemble 
darknefs. After looking for fome time at the fun, 
two black fpots, the impreffion which it leaves, feem 
to dance before our eyes. Thus are two ideas as 
oppofite as can be imagined reconciled in the ex- 
tremes of both; 'and both in fpite of their oppofite 
nature brought to concur in producing the fublime. 
And this is not the only inftance wherein the oppofite 
extremes operate equally in favour of the fublime^. 
Vhich in all things abhors mediocrity. Ibid. 



will I ■! 



PIGNITY. 

Dignity, hitherto, has belonged to the mode of 
proceeding, not to the matter of a treaty. Never 
before has it been mentioned as the ftandard for 
rating the conditions of peace ; no, never by the 
moft violent of conquerors. Indemnity is capable 

of fome eilimate; dignity has no ftandard. BJ^^iy 

(ide Peace. 



DEBT (civil). 

There are two capital faults in our law with rcn 
lation to civil debts. One is, that every man is pre- 
fumed folventi A prefumption, in innumerable, 
cafes, direftly againft truth. Therefore the debtor 
is ordered, on a fuppofition of ability and fraud, to 
be coerced his liberty until he makes payment. By 
this means, in all cafes of civil infolvency without a 
p|irdon from his creditor, he is to be imprifoned tor 
life : — and thus a miferable miltaken Invention of 
artificial fcience, operates to change a civil into a 
criminal judgment, and to fcourge n.isfortune or in- 
difcretion with a punilhment wtiich the law 49?s nol^ 
infli£l oh the greateft crimes. 



u. 
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The next fault rs, that the infliQing of that punifh- 
merit is not on the opinion of an equal and public 
judge; but is referred to the arbitrary difcretion of a 
private, nay interefted, and irritated individual. He, 
who formally is, and fut^ftantially ought to be, the 
judge, is in reality no more than minillerial, a mere 
executive inltrument of a private man, who is at once 
Judge and party. Every idea of judicial order is fub- 
verted by this procedure. If the infolvency be no 
crime, why is it punifhed with arbitrary imprifonment ? 
if it be a crime, why is it delivered into private hands 
to pardon without difcretion, or to punilh without 

mercy and without me^fure? Speech previous to the 

file^ion at BriJioU 



DISCONTENTS (NATIONAL.) 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at 
the prefent poffefTors of power, to lament the paft, 
to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, are the 
common difpofitions of the greateft part of mankind ; 
indeed the neceflary effetls of the ignorance and 
levity of the vulgar. Such complaints and humours 
have exifted in all times ; yet as all times have not 
been alike, true political fagacity manifefts itfelf, in 
diftinguifhing that complaint which only characterizes 
the general infirmity of iiuman nature, from thofe 
which are fymptoms of the particular diftemperature 

of our own air and feafon. Thoughts oh the Caufc 

of the prefent Difcontents^ 



EMPIRE DEFINED. 

An empire is the aggregate of many ftates, under 
one common head; whether this head be a monarch, 

or a prefiding republic- Speech on Conciliation 

'^ith America, 
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eStabli&hmeiits fojLo). 

These old eftablifliments were formed alfo oii ^ 
third principle, (till more adverfe to the living ocqo- 
nomy of the age. T^^Y were formed, . Sir, on the 
principle of purveyance^ and receipt in kind. In 
former days, when the houfehold was yaft, and the 
fiipply fcanty and precarious, the royal purveyors, 
failying forth from under the gothic portcullis, to 
purchafe provifion with power and prerogative, in- 
ilead of money, brought home the plunder of an 
hundred markets, and all that could be feized from 
^ flying and hiding country, and depofited their fpoil 
In an hundred caverns, with each its keeper- There, 
every commodity, received in its raweft condition, 
went through all the procefs which fitted it for ufe^ 
This inconvenient receipt produced an cpconomy 
fuited only to itfelf. It multiplied offices beyond all 
xneafure; buttery, pantry, and all that rabWe of 
places, which, though profitable to the holders an4 
expenfive to the ftate, are almoft too ippw to vViCt^ 
l^ioHy Oeconomical Reforin^ 



ENGLISH YOUTH JN INDIAf 

The natives fcarcely know what it is to fee the; 
grey head of an Englifhman. Young men (boys, 
almoft) govern there, without fociety, and without 
fympathy with the natives. They have no more 
focial habits with the- people, than if they ftill refided 
in England ; nor indeed any fpecies of intercourfe 
but that which is neceflary to making a fudden for- 
tune, with a view to a remote fettlement. Animated 
with all the avarice of age, and all the impetuofity of 
youth, they roll in one after another, wave after 
wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the 
natives but an endlefs, hopelefs profpeft of new 
flights of birds of prey and paflage, with appetites 
continually renewing for a food that is continually 
wafting. 
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'Thcrt is nofhirig in the boys we fend to Indfi 
i^orfe than the boys whom we are Whipping at fchool^ 
Or that we fee trailing a pike, or bending over a flefe 
at home. But as Englilh youth in India drink the 
intoxicating draught of authority and dominion be- 
fore their heads are able to bear it, and ay they are 
full grown in fortune long before they are ripe" irt 
principle, neither nature nor reafon have any oppor- 
tunity to exert themfelves for remedy of the excefles 
of their premature power. The confequences of 
their conduft, which in good minds, (and many of 
theirs are probably fuch) might produce penitence or 
amendment, are unable to purfue the rapidity of 
their flight. Their prey is lodged in England; and: 
the cries of India are given to ieas and winds^ to b& 
blown about, in every breaking up of the monfoon^ 
over a remote and unhearing ocean,— —«S^^ccA qi^ 
Mr. Fox^ Eajl India Bill. 



EXTJ£NSI"ON nEFlNEDi^ 

Extension is either in length, height, or depthv 
Of thefe the length ftrikes leaft ; an hundred yarda 
of even ground will never work fuch an effeft as a 
towet an hundred yards high, or a rock or mountain 
of that altitude. I am apt to imagine likewife, that 
height is kfs grand than depth ; and that we are mofe* 
ftruck at looking down from a precipi'ce, fhan look- 
ing up at an objeft of equal height ; but of that I am 
hot very pofitive. A perpendicular has more force 
in forming the fublime, thdn an inclined plain ; and 
the effefts of a rugged and broken: furfec^ feem 
i^rongef than where it is fmooth and polilhed. It 
iwould carry m out of our way to enter in this place 
ifito the caufc of thefe appearances ; but certain it is 
mty afford a large and fruitful field of fpeculation* 
However, it may not be amifs to add to thefe re- 
fiiarks upon magnitude, that, as the great extreme of 
^imepfiQa is fublimei fo the laft extreme of littlenefe 
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is in fomc meafure fublime likewife; When we attend 
16 the infinite divihbility of matter, when we purfuC 
animal life into thefe exceffively fmall, and yet or- 
ganized beings, that efcape the nicclt inquifition of 
the fenfe, when we piifh our difcoveries yet down- 
ward, and confidcr thofe creatures fo many degrees 
yet fmaller, and the ftill diminifhing fcale of exift- 
ence, in tracing which the imagination is loft as well 
as the fenfe, we become amazed and confounded at 
the wonders of minutenefs; nor can we diftinguifh 
in its effefct this extreme of littlenefs from the vaft 
itfelf. For divifion muft be infinite as well as addi- 
tion ; becaufe the idea of a perfeft unity can no 
tnore be arrived at, than that of a complete whole, 

to which nothing can be addedi Sublime and 

BcautifuL 



EYE. 

I think then, that the beauty of the eye confifts, 
fitft, in its clearnefs; what coloured eye fhall pleafe 
moft, depends a good deal on particular fancies ; but 
none are pleafed with an eye whofe water (to ufe thdt 
term) is dull and muddy. We are pleafed with the 
eye in this view, on the principle upon which we like 
diamonds, clear water, glafs, and fuch like tranfpa- 
rent fubftances. ' Secondly, the- motion of the eye 
contributes to its beauty, by continually fhifting its 
direction; but a flow and languid motion is more 
beautiful than a brifk one; the latter is enlivening; 
the former lovely. Thirdly, with regard to the union 
of the eye with the neighbouring parts, it is to hold 
the fame rule that is given of other beautiful ones; 
it is not to make a Itrong deviation from the line of 
the neighbouring parts; nor to verge into any exaft 
geometrical figure.— ^ — Ibid^ 
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ECCLESIASTICS* 

Our education is in a manner wholly in the hands 
of ecclefiaftics, and in all Itages from infancy to 
manhood. Even when our youth, leaving fchools 
and univerfities, enter that moft important period of 
life which begins to link experience and ftudy toge- 
ther, and when with that view they vilit other coun- 
tries, inftead of old domeftics whom we have feen as 
governors to principal men from other parts, three- 
fourths of thofe who go abroad with our young no- 
bility and gentlemen are ecclefiaftics; not as auftere 
mafters, nor as mere followers ; but as friends and 
companions of a graver charafter, and not feldom 
perfons as well born as themfelves. With them, as 
relations, they moft commonly keep up a clofe con- 
nexion through life. By this connexion we conceive 
that we attach our gentlemen to the church; and we 
liberalize the church by an intercourfe with the lead- 
ing charafters of the country. ^ ReJlcUionson the 

Rcvolviion in France. 



ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

Four hundred years* have gone over us; but I 
believe we are not materially changed fince that pe- 
riod. Thanks to our fullen refiftance to innovation, 
thanks to the cold fluggiftinefs of, our national cha- 
rafter, we ftill bear the ftamp of our forefathers. 
We have not (as I conceive) loft the generofity and 
dignity of thinking of the fourteenth century; nor 
as yet have we lubtilized ourfelves into favages. 
We are not the converts of RoufTeau ; we are not 
the difciples of Voltaire; Helvetius has made no 
progrefs amongft us. Atheifts are not our preachers; 
madmen are not our lawgivers. We know that wc 
have made no difcoveries; and we think that no 
difcoveries are to be made in morality ; nor many in 
the great principles of government, nor in the ideas 
of liberty, which were underftood long before we 
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Were bom, altogether as well as they will be aftci* 
the grave has heaped its mould upon our prefump^ 
tion, and the filent tOmb (hall have impofed its law 
on our pert loquacity. , In England we have not yet 
been completely embowelled of our natural entrails; 
ve ftill feel within us, and we cherifli and cultivate! 
thofe inbred fetitiments which are the faithful guar- 
dians, the aftive monitors of our duty, the true fup- 
J)orters of all liberal and nlanly morals. We have 
not been drawn and truffed, in order that We may 
be filled, like iluffed birds in a mufeum, With chaff 
and rags, and paltry blurred (hreds of paper about 
the rights of man. We preferve the whole of our 
feeli/igs ftill native and entire, unfophifticated by pe* 
dantry and infidelity. We have real hearts of flefli 
and blood beating in our bofoms. We fear God ; 
we look up with awe to kings; with affeSion to par- 
liaments; with duty to magiltrates; with reverence to 
priefts; and with refpefl: to nobility *• Becaufe when 
fuch ideas are brought before our minds, it is natural 
to be fo affefted: becaufe all other feelings are falfe 
and fpurious, and tend to corrupt our minds, to Vitiate! 
cur primary morals, to render us unfit for rational 
liberty; and by teaching us a fervile, licentious^ 
and abandoned infolence, to be our low fport for a 
few holidays, to make us perfeftly fit for, and juftiy 
dcferving of flavery, through the whole caurfe, of 
our lives. 

You fee. Sir, that in this enlightened age t ami 
bold enough to cohfefs, that we are generally men 

* Tfie EngHfh are,- 1 conceivfey mifreprefcnt^d In a Letter pub- 
lifticd in one of the paperdi by a gentleman thought to be a diffcnt* 
ing miniftcr.--Whcn writing to Dn Price, of the fpiiit which pre-* 
vails at Paris, he faysy " The fpirit of the people in this place ha4 
'< aboliflied all the proud diJilnSions which the king and nohUs had 
•* ufufpcd in their minds ; whether they talk o£the kingi the noble, 
« or the priefli their whole language is that of the tfioft enlightened 
'^ and liberal amongst the Engli^.'* « If this raidemanmeans CO 
condne the terms enlightened and liberal to one let of mca in Ea£^ 
bndj it teay be true. It is not jencrally fo» 
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of untaught feelings; that initead of calling away 
all our old prejudices, we cherifh them to a very 
confiderable degree, and, to take more fhame to 
ourfelves, we cherifh them becaufe they are preju* 
dices ; and the longer they have lafted, and the more 
generally they have prevailed, the more we cherifti 
them. We are afraid to put men to live and trade 
each on his own private ftock of reafon; becaufe 
we fufpeO: that this ftock in each man is fmall, and 
that the individuals would do better to avail them* 
felves of the general bank and capital of nations, 
and of ages. Many of our men of fpeculation,in- 
ftead of exploding general prejudices, employ their 
fagacity to difcover the latent wifdom which prevails 
in them. If they find what they feek, and they fel- 
dom fail, they think it more wife to continue the 
prejudice, with the reafon involved, than to caft 
away the coat of prejudice, and to leave nothing but 
the naked reafon ; becaufe prejudice, with its reafon, 
has a motive to give aftion to that reafon, and an 
affeftion which will give it permanence. Prejudice 
is of ready application in the emergency; it previ- 
oufly engages the mind in a fteady courfe of wifdom 
and virtue, and does not leave the man hefitating in 
the moment of decifion, fceptical, puzzled, and un* 
refolved. Prejudice renders a man's virtue his habit; 
and riot a feries of unconnefted afts. Through juft 
prejudice his duty becomes a part of his nature. 
Ihd. '„ 









FRANCE. / 'V^r-^ 

on Conjlitution of France — Confequcnccs of the 

Revolution. 

You might, if you pleafed, have profited of our 
example, and have given to your recovered freedom 
a. correfpondent dignity. Your privileges, though 
difcontinued; were not loft to memory. Your coa-- 
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ftitution, it is true, whilft you were out of poffeffiof!,. 
fiifFered wafte and dilapidation ; but you poffeffed in 
Ibme parts the walls, and in all the foundations of a 
Doble and venerable caftle. You might have re- 
paired thofe walls ; you might have built on thofe 
old foundations. Your conflitution was fufpended 
before it was perfefted ; but you had the elements of 
a conftitution very nearly as good as could be wifhed. 
In your old ftates you poffeffed that variety of part» 
correfponding with the various defcriptions of which 
your community was happily compofed; you had 
all that combination, and all that oppofition of inr 
terefts, you had that aftion and counteraftion which^ 
in the natural and in the political world, from the 
reciprocal ftruggle of difcordant powers, draws out 
the harmony of the univcrfe. Thefe oppofed and 
conflifling interefts, which you confidercd as fa 
^reat a blemifh in your old and in our prefent con- 
ftitution, intcrpofe a falutary check to all precipitate 
rcfolutions. They render deliberation a matter not 
of choice, but of neceflity; they make all change x 
fubjeft of compromife^ which naturally begets mode- 
ration ; they produce temperaments^ preventing the 
fore evil of harfh, crude, unqualified reformations; 
.and rendering all the headlong exertions of arbi- 
trary power, in the few or in the many, for ever iijj-^ 
.pradicable. Through that diverfity of members and 
interefts, greneral liberty had as many fecurities as 
there were feparate views in the feveral orders; 
whilft by preffing down the whole by the weight of a 
real monarchy, the' feparate parts would have been 
prevented from warping and ftarting fiom their a3U 
lotted places. 

You had all thefe advantages in your ancient ftates; 
but you chofe to aft as if you had never been mould* 
ed into civil fociety, and had every thing to begin 
anew. You began ill, becaufe you began by de-» 
fpifxng every thing that belonged to you. You fet 
up your trade without a capital. If thp Jaft genera* 
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lions of your country appeared without much luftre 
in your eyes, you might have paffed them by, and 
derived your claims from a more early race of an- 
ceftors, Under a pious predileftion for thofe an- 
ceftors, your imaginations would have realized ia 
them a ftandard of virtue and wifdom, beyond the 
vulgar prafclice of the hour : and you would have 
rifen with the example to whofe imitation you afpired. 
Refpefting your forefathers, you would have beea 
taught to refpeft yourfelves. You would not have 
chofen to confider the French as a people of yef- 
terday, as a nation of iow-born fervile wretches untU 
the emancipating year of 1789. In order to furniflij 
at the expencc of your honour, an excufe to your 
apologifts here for feveral enormities of yours, yott 
would not have been content to be reprefented aB 
a gang of Maroon flaves, fuddenly broke loofe from 
the houfe of bondage, and therefore to be pardoned 
for your abufe of the liberty to which you were not 
accuftomed, and ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy 
friend, have been wifer to have you thought, what 
I, for one, always thought you, a generous and 
gallant nation, long mifled to your difadvantage' by 
your high and romantic fentiments of fidelity, ho* 
nour, and loyalty; that events had been unfavbur- 
aible to you, but that you were not eiiflaved through 
any illil^eral or fervile difpo/ition ; that in your moll 
devoted fubmiffion, you ^were aftuated by a principle 
of public fpirit, ana that it was your country yon 
worfhipped, in the perfon of your king? Had you 
made it to be underftood, that in the delufion of this 
amiable error you had gone further than your wif^ 
anceftors; that you were refolved to refume your 
ancient privileges, whilft you preferved the fpirit of 
your ancient and your recent loyalty and honour; 
or, if diffident of yourfelves, and not clearly dif- 
cerning the alraofl obliterated conftitution of^your 
anceftors, you had looked to your neighbours in this 
lajid^ whp h^d kept alive the ancient principles and 
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inodcls of the old common law of Europe mclk>* 
rated and adapted u> its prefcnt ftate — by following 
vife examples you would have given new examples 
of wifdom to the world. You wotild have rendered 
the caufe of liberty venerable in the eyes of every 
worthy mind in every nation. You would have 
fhamed defpotifm from the earth, by (hewing that 
freedom was not only reconcileable, but as, when 
well difciplincd, it is auxiliary to law. You would 
have had an unoppreflive but a produftive revenue. 
You would have had a flourifhing commerce to feed 
it. You would have had a free conftitution ; a po- 
tent monarchy; a difcrplined army; a reformed and 
venerated clergy ; a mitigated but fpirited nobility, 
to lead your virtue, not to overlay it; you would 
have haa a liberal order of commons, to emulate and 
to recruit that nobility; you wotald have had a pro- 
tefted, fatisfied, laborious, and obedient people, taught 
to feek and to recognize the happinefs that is to be 
found by virtue in all conditions ; in which confifts 
the true moral equality of mankind, and not in that 
monftrous fiftion, which, by infpiring falfe ideas and 
vain expeSations into men deftined to travel in the 
'obfeure walk of laborious life, ferves only to aggra- 
• vate and imbitter that real inequality, which it never 
can remove; and which the order of civil life efta- 
bliflies as much for the benefit of tbofe whom it muft 
leave in an humble ftate, as thofe whom it is able to. 
' exalt to a condition more fplendid, but not moi*e 
'happy. You had a fmooth and eafy career of felicity 
and glory laid open to you, beyond any thing re- 
corded in the hiftory of the world; but you have 
fhewn that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains: fee what is got by thofe ex- 
travagant and prelumptuous fpeculations which have 
taught your leaders to defpife all their predeceflbrs^ 
and all their contemporaries, and even to defpife 
themfclves, until the moment in which they became 
truly defpicable. By following thofe falfe lights;^ 
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l^rtoce has bought und^fguifed calamities at a higher 
price than any nation has purchafed the moft un- 
equivocal bleflings ! France has bought poverty by 
crime ! France has not facrificed her virtue to her^> 
intereft; but (be ha« abandoned her intereft, that fhe,' 
might prp{titute her virtue, A\\ other nations have 
begun the fabric of a new government, or the refor- 
mation of an old, by eftablifhing originally, or by 
enforcing with greater exaftniefs fome rites or other <, . 
of religion. All other people have laid the founda- ^/n^ ^« 
tions of civil freedom in fcverer manners, and a "^i 

fyftem of a more auftere and mafculine morality. ^' '^^^ 

France, when flic let loofe the reins of regal autho- 
rit)^, doubled the licence, of a ferocious diflblute- 
nefs in manners, and of an infolent irreligion in 
opinions and praftices; and has extended through all 
ranks of life, as if flie were communicating fome 
privilege, ojr laying open fome fecluded benefit, all 
the unhappy corruptions that ufually wer? the difeafe 
of wealth and ppwer. This is one of the new prin- 
cipli^s of equality in France. 

France, by ^he perfidy of her leaders, has utterly 
difgraced the tone of lenient council in the cabinets 
of princes, and difarmed it of its moft potent topics. 
She has fanftificd the dark fufpicious maxims of 
tyrannous diftruft; and taught kings to tremble at 
(what will hereafter be called) the delufive plaufibi- 
lities of moral politicians. Sovereigns will confider 
tliofe who advife them to place an unlimited confi- 
dcrice in their people, as fqbverters of their thrones; 
as traitors .who aim at their deftruftion, by leading 
their eafy good-nature, under fpecious pretences, to 
admit combinations of bold and faithlefs m^n into a 
participation of their pqwer. This ^ilone (if there 
were nothing elfe) is an irreparable cals^inity to you 
and to . mankind, Jlemetnber that your parliament 
of Paris told your king, that in calling the Itates to- 
, gether* he had nothing to fear but thg prodigal excefs 
of their zeal in providing for the lupport of the 

^3 
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throne. It is right that thefe men Ihould hide their 
beads. It is right that they Ihould bear their part 
in the ruin which their counfel has brought on theif 
fovereign and their country. Such fanguine decla- 

' rations tend to lull authority afteep; to encourage 
it raflily to engage in perilous adventures of untried 
policy ; to negleft thofe provifions, preparations, and 
precautions, which diftinguifh benevolence from im- 
becility; and without which no man can anfwer for 
the falutary effeO; of any abilrafl plan>of govern^ 
ment or of freedom. For want of thefe, they have 
feen the medicine of the ftate corrupted into its poi- 
fon. They have feen the French rebel againft a mild 

. and lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and 
infult, than ever any people has been known to rife 
againft the moft illegal ufurper, or the moft fangUi- 
yiary tyrant. Their refiftance was made to concef- 
lion; their revolt was from proteftion; their blow 
was aimed at an hand holding out graces, favours, 
jaind immunities. 

This was unnatural. The reft is in order. They 
have found their punifliment in their fuccefs. Laws 
overturned; tribunals fubverted; induftry without 
vigour; commerce expiring; the revenue unpaid, ye 
the people impoverifhed; a church pillaged, ana a 
ftate not relieved; civil and military anarchy made 
the conftitution of the kingdom; every thing human 
and divine facriftced to the idol of public credit, and 
national bankruptcy the confequence; and to crown 
all, the paper fecurities of new, precarious, tottering 
power, the difcredited paper fecurities of impove- 
rifhed fraud, and beggared rapine, held out as a cur- 
rency for the fupport of an empire, in lieu of the 
two great recpgni^^ed fpecies that reprefent the lafting 
conventional credit of mankind, which difappeared 
and hid themfelves in the earth from whence they 
came, when the principle of poverty, whofe crea- 
tures and reprefentatives they are, fyftematically fub- 
verted. Rcfi43ions on the Revolution in France. 
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FRENCH BISHOPS. 



You had before your revolution about one hun- 
dred and twenty biihops. A few of them were men 
of eminent fanftity. When we talk of the heroic, 
of courle we talk of rare virtue. I believe the in- 
ftances of eminent depravity may be as rare amongft 
them as thofe oftranfcendcnt goodnefs. Examples 
of avarice and of licentioufnefs may be picked out, 
I do not queftion it, by thofe who delight in the in- 
veftigation which leads to fuch difcoveries. A man, 
as old as I am, will not be aftonilhed that feveral, in 
every defcription, do not lead that perfeft life of 
felf-denial, with regard to wealth or to pleafurc, 
which is wifhed for by all, by fome expetled, but 
J^y none exatled with more rigour, than by thofe 
who are the moft attentive to their own interefts, or 
the moft indulgent to their own paffions. When^l 
was in France, I am certain that the number of vici- 
ous prelates was not great. Certain individuals 
jimong them, not diftiaguiftiable for the regularity 
of their lives, made fome amends for their want of 
jthe fevcre virtues, in their pofTeflion of the liberal ; 
and were endowed with qualities which made them 
ufcful in the church and ftate. . I am told, that with 
few exceptions, I.ouis the Sixteenth had been more 
attentive to charafter, in his promotions to that rank, 
than his immediate predeceffor; and I believe, (as 
fome fpirit of reform has prevailed through the 
whole reign) that it may be true. But the prefent 
ruling power has fliewn a difpolition only to plunder 
the church. It has puniflied all prelates; which is 
to favour the vicious, at Jeaft, in point of reputa- 
tion. It has made a degrading penlionary eftablifh* 
ment, to which no man, of liberal ideas, or liberal 
condition will deftine his children. It mult fettle 
into the loweft claffes of the people. As with you 
the inferior clergy are not numerous enough for their 
duties; as thefe duties are, beyond meafure, minute 
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and toillome ; as you have left no middle clafles of 
clergy at their eale, in future nothing of fcience or 
erudition can exill in the GaUican church. To 
complete the projeS, without the leaft attention to 
the rights of patrons, the affembly has provided in 
future an elective clergy ; an arrangement which will 
drive out of the clerical profeflion all men of fb- 
briety; all who can pretend to independence in their 
funftion or their condufl; and which will throw the 
whole direftion of the public mind into the hands of 
a fet of licentious, bold, crafty, faftious, flattering 
wretches, of fuch condition and fuch habits of life 
as will make their contemptible penfions (in com- 
parifon of which the llipend of an excifeman is lu- 
crative and honourable) an objeft of low and illiberal 
intrigue. Thofe officers, whom they ftill call bifhops, 
are to be elefted to a provifion comparatively mean, 
through the fame arts, (that is, eleftioneering arts) 
by men of all religious tenets that are known or can 
be invented. The new lawgivers have not afcertained ' 

\ ^ any thing whatfoever concerning their qualifications, I 

C ^'* ' relative either to doftrine or to morals: no more than I 

^^ ^ s - ^ ^^^y ^^^^ done with regard to the fubordinate clergy; , 

:• ^ ^'\^\. nor does it appear but that both the higher and the 1 

1-' '^^^.oX' lower may, at their difcretion, praftife or preach any 
'^ ' mode of religion or irreligion that they pleafe. I 

do not yet fee what the jurifdiftion of bifhops over 
their fubordinates is to be ; or whether they are to 
have any jurifdiftion at all. — Ihii. 
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FRENCH CLERGY. 

When my toccafions took me into France, to- 
wards the clofe of the late reign, the clergy, under 
all their forms, engaged a confiderable part of my 
curiofity. So far from finding (except from one fet^ 
of men, not then very numerous, though very aftive) 
the complaints and difcontents againft that body^ 
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which fome publications had given me reafon to 
expeft, I perceived little or no public or private 
uneafinefs on their account. On further examina- 
tion, I found the clergy in general, perfbns of mode- 
rate minds and decorous manners ; I include the fe- 
culars, and the regulars of both fexes. I had not 
the good fortune to know a great many of the paro- 
chial clergy ; but in general I received a perfedly 
good account of their morals, and of their attention ^ 

to their duties. With fome of the higher clergy I , , v* /^ - 
liad a perfonal acquaintance; and of th^reft in that 
tlafs, very good means of information. They were, 
almoft all of them, perfons of noble birdi. They 
refembled others of their own rank; and where there 
was any difference, it was in their favour. They 
'were more fully educated than the military nobleffe ; 
fo as by no^meins to difgrace their profejfion by ig- 
norance, or by want of fitnefs for the exercife of their 
authority. They feemed to me, beyond the clerical 
charaftcr, liberal and open ; with the hearts of gen- 
tlemen, and nien of honour; neither infolent nor 
fervile in their manners and conduct. They feemed 
to me rather a fuperior clafs ; a fct of men, amongft 
whom you would not be furprized to find a Fenelon. 
I faw among the clergy in Paris (many of the de- 
fcription are not to be met with any where) men of 
great learning and candour; and I had reafon to be- 
lieve, that this defcription was not confined to Paris, 
What I found in other places, I know was accidental; 
and therefore to be prefumed a fair fample. I fpent 
a few days in a provincial town, where, in the abfence 
of the bifhop, I pafTed my evenings with three cler- 
gymen, his vicars general, perlbns who would have 
done honour to any church. They were all well in- 
formed; two of them of deep, general, and extenfive 
erudition, ancient and modern, oriental and weflern ; • 
particularly in their own profeffion. They had a 
more extenfive knowledge of our Englifh divines than 
I expjeftcd ; aiad they entered into the genius of thofe 
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writers with a critical accuracy. One of thcfe gen- 
tlemen is fince dead, the Aobe Morangis. I pay 
this tribute, without relu6Unce, to the memory of 
that noble, reverend, learned, and excellent perfon ; 
and I ibould do the fame, with equal chearfulnefs, to 
the merits of the others, who, I believe, are ftill liv- 
ing, if I did not fear to hurt thofe whom I am unable 
to ferve. 

Some of thefe ecclefiaftics of rank, are, by all 
titles, perfons deferving of general refpeft. They 
are deferving of gratitude from me, and from many 
Englifli. If this letter Ihould ever (come into their 
hands, I hope they will believe there are thofe of our 
nation who feel for their unmerited fall, and for the 
cruel confifcation of their fortunes, with no common 
fenfibility. What I fay of thpm is a teftimony, as far 
as one feeble voice can go, which I owe to truth. 
Whenever the queftion of this unnatural perfecution 
is concerned, I will pay it. No one fhall prevent 
me from being juft and grateful. The time is fitted 
for the duty ; and it is particularly becoming to Ihew 
our juflice and gratitude, , when thofe who have de- 
ferved well of us and of mankind are labouring un- 
der popular obloquy and the perfecutions of tppref- 
five power. — Ibid* 



FRENCH NOBILITY. 

But the nobility of France are degenerated fince 
the days of Henry the Fourth. — This is poflible. 
But it is more than I can believe to be true in any 
great degree. I do not pretend to know France as 
correftly as fome others; but I have endeavoured 
through my whole life to make myfelf acquainted 
with human nature: otherwife I Ihould be unfit to 
take even my humble part in the fervice of mankind. 
In that ftudy I could not pafs by a vaft portion of 
our nature, as it^ appeared modified in a country but 
twenty-four miles from the fhore of this ifland. On 
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my beft obfervation, compared with my beft eik}«i- 
ries, I found your nobility for the greater part com- 
pofed of men of an high fpirit, and of a delicate 
fenfe of honour, both with regard to themTelves in- 
dividually, and with regard to their whole corps, 
over whom they kept, beyond what is common iu 
other countries, a cenforial eye. They were toler- 
ably well-bred; very officious, humane, and hof- 
pitable; in their converfaticn frank and open; with 
a good military tone; and reafonably tinctured with 
literature, particularly of the authors in their own lan- 
guage. Many had pretenfions far above this defcrip- 
tion. I fpeak of thofe who were generally met with, 
i Ibid. 



FRENCH GENTLEMEN. 

The great objeft of your tyrants is to deftroy the 
gentlemen of France; and for that purpofe they de- 
5roy, to the beft of their power, all the etteQ: of thofc 
relations which may render confiderable men power- 
ful or even fafe. To deftroy that order, they vitiate 
the whole community. That no means may exift of 
confederating againft their tyranny, by the^falfe fym- 
pathies of this Nouvelk Eloife^ they endeavour to 
fubvert thofe principle^ of domeftic truft and fidelity, 
which form the difciplinc of focial life. They pro- 
pagate principles by which every fervant may think 
it, if not bis duty, at leaft his privilege, to betray his 
mafter. By thefe principles, every confiderable fa- 
ther .pf a family loles the fanftuary of his houfe. 
Debet fua cuiqice domus ejfe perjugium tu tijfwium^ fays 
the law, which your legiflators have taken fo much 
pains firft to decry, then to repeal. They deftroy all 
the tranquillity and lecurity of domeftic fife; turn- 
ing the afylum of the houle into a gloomy prifon, 
where the father of the family muft drag out a mi- 
ferable exiftence, endangered in proportion to the 
apparent means of his fafety ; vhere he is worfe than 
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foliiary in a 'croud of domeftics, aad more apprc- 
henfive from his fervants and inmates, than from the 
hired blood-thirfty mpb without doors, who are ready 
to pull him to the lanterne. Ibid. 



X 



FRENCH MANNERS. 






^^\,^,f^v^- It is not clear, whether in England we learned 

thofe grand and decorous principles and manners, 
of which confiderable traces yet remain, from you, 
or whether you took them from us. But to you, I 
think, we trace them belt. You feem to me to be — - 
gentis incunabula nojira^. France has always more' or 
Jefs influenced manners in England; and when your 
fountain is choaked up and polluted, the ftream will 
not run long, or not run clear with us, or perhaps 
with any nation. This gives all Europe, in my opi- 
nion, but too clofe and connefted a concern in 
what is done in France. Excufe ine, therefore, if 
I have dwelt too long on the atrocious fpe&acle of 
the fixth of Oftober, 1789, or have given too much 
fcope to the refleftions which have arifen in my 
mind on occafion of the moft important of all revo- 
lutions, which may be dated from that day, I mean 
a revolution in lentiments, manners, and pioral opi^ 
nions. As things now (land, with every thing re- 
fpcftable deftroyed without us, and an attempt to 
dettroy within us every principle of refpeft, one is 
almott forced to apologize for harbouring the com* 
mon feelings of men. Ibii^ 



FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 

Already there appears a poverty of conception, 
a coarfenefs and vulgarity in all the proceedings of 
the affembly and of all their inftruftors. Their li- 
berty is not liberal > their fcience is prefumptijous 
ignorance; their humanity is favage and brutaL 
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The aflembly, their organ, afts before them the 
ferce of deliberation with as little decency as liberty. 
They aft like the comedians of a fair before a riotous 
audience; they aft amidft the tumultuous cries of a 
mixed mob of ferocious men, and of women loll to 
fliame, who, according to their infolent fancies, 
direft, control, applaud, explode them ; and fome- 
times mix and take their feats amongft them; domi- 
neering over them with a ftrange' mixture x>f fe;rvile 
petulance and proud prefumptuous authority. As 
they haye inverted order in all tilings, the gallery is 
in the place of the houfe* This aflembly, whith 
overthrows kings and kingdoms, has not even the 
phyfiognpmy and afpeft of a grave legiflative body — 
ficc color imperii^ nee frons erat ullafcnatus. They 
have a power given to them, like that of the evil 
principle, to fubvert and deftroy, but none to con* 
ftruft^ except fucb machines as may be fitted for 
further fubverfion and further deftruoion. — Ibii^ 



TRENCH' CLUBS* 

In thefe meetings of all forts, every cotmfel, in 
proportion as it is daring, and violent, and perfidious, 
is taken for the mark of fuperior genius. Huma- 
nity and compaflion are ridiculed as the fruits of 
fuperftition and ignorance. Tendernefs to indivi- 
duals is confidered as treafon to the public. Liberty 
is always to be eftimated perfeft as property is ren- 
dered ihfecure. Amidft aflalfinauon, maffacre, and' 
eonfifcation, perpetrated or meditated, they are 
forming plans for the good order of future fociety. 
Embracing in their arms the carcafes of bafe crimr- 
nalsy and promoting their relations on the title of 
their offences, they drive hundreds of virtuous per- 
fons to the fame end, by forcing them to fubfift by 
beggary or by crime. — Ibid^ 
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FRENCH FACTION. 

The faftion is not local or territorial. It is a 

general evil. Where it leaft appears in aftion, it is 
ill full of life. In its fleep it recruits its ftrcngth, 
and prepares its exertion ; its fpirit lies deep in the 
corruptions of our common nature. The focial order 
vhich reftrains it, feeds it. It exifts in every coun* 
try in Europe ; and among all orders of men in every 
country, who look up to France as to a common 
head. The centre is there. The circumference is 
the world of Europe, wherever the race of Europe 
may be fettled. Every where elfe the faSion is mi- 
litant; in France it is triumphant; in France is the 
bank of depoiit, and the bank of circulation, of all 
the pernicious principles that are forming in every 
ftate. It will be a folly fcarcely deferving of pity, 
and too mifchievous for contempt, to think of re- 
ftraining ^ . in any other country whilft it is predomi- 
nant there. — Regicide Peace. 



FRENCH PHILOSOPHERS. 

The politicians foon found that they could not do 
without the philofophers ; and the philofopher^ foon 
made them fenfible, that the deftruftion of relidon 
was to fupply them with means of conqueft firft at 
home, and then abroad. The philofophers were the 
aftive internal agitators, and fupplied the fpirit and 
principles ; the fecond gave the general direftion. — 
Sometimes the one predominated in the compofition, 
fometimes the other. The only difference between 
them was in the neceffity of concealing the general 
defign for a time, and in dealing with foreign nations ; 
the fanatics going ftraight forward and openly, the 
politicians by the furer mode of zig-zag. In the 
courfe of events, this, among other caufes, produced 
fierce and bloody contentions between them ; but at 
the bottom they thoroughly agreed in all the objects 
of ambition and irreligion, and fubftantially ia all the 
means of promoting thefe ends. — Ibid^ 
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FRANCE (ancient.) 

You may call this France, if you pleafe; but. of 
the ancient France nothing remains but its dangerous 
and central geography, its iron frontier, its fpirit of 
ambition, its audacity of enterprife, its perplexing 
intrigue. Thefe, and thefe alone remain ; and they 
remain heightened in their principle and augmented 
in their means. All the old correftives, whether of 
virtue or of weaknefs, which exifted in the old 
monarchy, are gone. No fingle correftive is to be 
foung in the whole body of the new inltitutions. — » 
How fliould fuch a thing be found there, when every 
thing has been chofen with care and feleftion to for- 
ward all thofe ambitious defigns and diipoiitions, 
not to control them ? The whole is a body of way* 
and means for the fupply of dominion, without one 
jieterogeneous particle in it. — Ibid. 
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FRANCE (state OF) IN THE YEAR I780. 

\ When I look to the other fide of the water, I 

cannot help recollefting what Pyrrhus faid on recon- 
noitring the Roman camp, " Thefe barbarians have 
nothing barbarous in their difcipline." When 1 
look, as I have pretty carefully looked, into the 
proceedings of the French king, I am forry to fay it, 
I fee nothing of the character and genius of arbitrary 
finance ; none of the bold frauds of bankrupt power; 
none of the wild ftruggles and plunges of defpotifm 
in diftrefs ; no lopping off from the capital of debt ; 
no fufpenfion of intereft i no robbery under the 
name of loan ; no raifing the value, no debating the 
fubftance of the coin. I fee neither Louis the Four- 
teenth nor Louis the Fifteenth. On the contrary, 1 
behold with aftonifhment, rifing before me, by the ^ 
very hands of arbitrary power, and in the very midft /^*^a ^^^ 
of war and confufion, a regular, methodical fyitem 
of public credit; I behold a fabric laid on the na- , ^,^ 
tural and folid foundations of truft and con^dence ^^ < /-^ 
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among men, and rifing, by fair gradations, ordef 
over order, according to the juft rules of fymmetry 
/and art. What a reverfe of things ! Principle, -me- 
thod, regularity, economy, frugality, juftice to in- 
dividuals, and care of the people, are the refources 
vith which France makes war upon Great Britain, 
God avert the omen ! But if we fhould fee any genius 
in war and politics arife in France, to fecond what 

is done in the bureau U 1 turn my e;yes from the 

confequences. Oecon, Reform. 



FRANCE (body POLITIC OF.) 

The body politic of France exifted in the majefty 
of its throne ; in the dignity of its nobility ; in the 
honour of its gentry ; in the fanftity of its clergy j 
in the reverence of its magiftracy ; in the weight and 
confideration due to its landed property ; in the re- 
fpeft due to its moveable fubftance reprefented by 
the corporations of the kingdom in all countries! All 
thefe particular molecular united, form the great mafs 
of what is truly the body politic. They are fo many 
depolits and receptacles of juRice; becaufe they caft 
only exift by juftice. Nation is a moral effence, not 
a geographical arrangement, or. a denomination of 
the nomenclator. France, though out of her territorial 
pofTeffion, exifts; becaufe the fole poflible claiipant, 
I mean the proprietary, and the government to which 
the proprietary adheres, exifts and claims. God 
forbid, that if you were expelled from your houfe 
by ruffians and affaffins, that I ihould call the mate- 
rial walls, doors, and windows of — , the an- 
cient and honourable family of . Am I to 

transfer to the intruders, w^bp, not content to turn 
you out naked to the world, would rob you of your 
very name;^ all the elteem and refpeO: I owe to you \ 
'•---RefleSlions on the Revolution in France. 
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^RANC£4 

Iteptjflics of Algiers and France compared. 

1 Know fomething of the conftitutioil and compd- 
fitipn of this very extraordinary republic. It has, a 
. tonftitution, 1 admit, fimilar to the prefent tumuU 
tuous military tyranny of France, by which an 
handful of obfcure ruffians domineer over a fertfle 
country and a brave people* For the compofition, 
too, I admit, the Algerine community fefembles that 
of France, being the very fcum, fcandal, difgrace^ 
iand pell of the Turkifli Afia» The Grand Seignior, 
to difburthen the country, fuflfers the Dey to recruit, 
in his dominions, the corps of Janiffaries, or Afaphs 
which form the Direftory, or Council of Elders of 
Ihe African Republic^ one and indivifible. But 
notwithftanding this refemblanCe, which I allow, I 
never fhall To far injure the Janiffarian republic of 
Algiers, as to put it in comparifon for every fort of 
crime, turpitude,* and oppreffion, with thejacobirl 
republic of Paris. There is no queftion^witn me to 
wiich of the two I fliould chufe to be a neighbour or 
a fubje6t. But fituated as I am, I am in nt> danger 
of becoming to Algiers either the one or the other. 
It is not fo in my relation to the atheiftical fanatics of 
France. Have the gentlemen, who borrowed this 
happy parallel, no idea of the different conduft to be 
held with regard to the very fame evil at an immenfe 
diftance, and when it is at your door ? when its jiowcr 
is enormous, as when it is comparatively as feeble ad 
its diftance is remote ? and when there is a barrier of 
languages and uftges, which prevents your being 
corrupted through certain old correfpondences and 
habitudes, which cannot for a long time be fo wholly 
taken away, as not to make many of your people 
fufet ptible of contagion from horrible novelties that 
are introduced into every thing. elfe-? I can con-, 
template^ without horror^ a roy^ or a ixatioj;ia] tyger 

If 



i among men, and rifing, by fair g^ 

over order, according to the juft . ,, ,. ^t 

.„<... /and art. What a reverfc of '• .^^k at hm, vi^ 

; . V .- thod, regularity, economy .^i« bars m^the mena- 

[:•■■'■ , dividuals, and care oft' /^ "^'^f S^^'r'/ 

>:. ; with which France m- ,^ '"^^ ^^ '^''^X °f ^'''^ 

: -- ^" God avert the omen ' .,^ your door wa^ open, any 

■ . ' \ in war and politics . v^^''"* *H" . "^'f^' .""^^ T"' 

' is done in the bur • ^^^P*^ °'** ^'^ **^ °**^'' wmdows. 

r . • • ' confequences .■P'»- ^^"8^^ ^°"^^ difperfe you 

r ■ ■ ?^iauoa by Royal prerogative. I 

;/f^eaA mote from a wild cat ia my 
/'y,3fl from all the lions that roar in the 

T h i/'^l^'S*^''*- ^"' "^ ^^'^ parallel it is the 

e . "fi ^'.;;*7^ diftance, and the lions and tygers that 

h • //V ^a/iti-chambers and our lobbies. Algiers is 

: .L if//' f, Algiers is.not powerful: Algiers is not our 

fli>^!^onT;' Algiers is not imectious. Algiers, what- 

r fl^'^itf^^y b^9 ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^'^ creation; and we have 

^'*fjdaiSi to calculate all the mifchief to be expefted 

/^/n ^^* When 1 find Algiers transferred to CaK^is, 

f v/ill tell you iwhat 1 think of that poipt. In the 

^ejn time, the cafe quoted from the Algerine reports 

v^ill not apply as authority. .We (hall put it out of 

court ; and fo far as that goes, let the counfel for the 

Jacobin peace take nothing by their motion. — Rigi- 

ci(k Peace* 



FRANCE, 

Prejldent of the French t)ireBory* 

A STRANGE uncouth thing, a theatrical figurciof 
the opera, his head (haded with three coloured plupaesi 
his body fentaltically habited, llrutted 'from the back 
< fcenes, and after a Ihort fpeech, in the mock-hepoic 
I falfettO' of ftupid tragedy, deliv-ered the gentlenaan 

who came to make the reprefeqtation into the cuftody ' 
of a guard, with diretliops not to lofe fightr of him 
for a moment ; and then ordered him to be ftnt from 
Paris in two hours. — tr-Ibid. 
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'^ FRANCE fxHEATRiCAL AMUSEMENTS IN). 

^HiLST courts. of juftice were thriift out py re* 
'tionary tribmiah, and filent churches were only?*' 

«eralmoniiments, of departed religion, np fewer 
.* ten, theatres were kept open at public ejcpence. 

it one time I have reckoned fourteen of their adver— 
tifements of public diverfion. Among the gaunt; 
haggard fdirms bf famine and nakedneis, . amidit the 
i^ells of miirdei*, thfe tears of affliftion, and the cries 
of defpair, fhe fong, tht dance; the inimic fcene, the 
ptiffoon laughter,^ vfenit on .as. regularly as in the gay 
hbui: of feftive p6aee. I have it from good auAo- 
rity; that under the fcaffold of judicial murder, and 
the gaping planks that poured down blood on the 
ipeftators, the fpace was hired out^ fpr a fliew of 
iiancing dogs. I think, without conceit, we made 
the very fame remark on reading fome^of their pieces, 
^hich Scing written for other purpofesi let us into k 
View of thfeir focial lik.-^Ibid. 

French REVOLUttoN comj^ared to a Ni;i- 

SANCE. 

• In defcribing the i^uifance erefted by fb peftilen- 
^ial a .manufaaory, by conftruSing fo infamous k 
brothel, by digging a night-cellar for liich thieves, 
inufderQrs, an^ hpufebrcakers^ as never infelled th<j 
world, I am fo far froxii aggravating, that I hate 
tall^n. infinitely fhort of the eyll. No pan who ba$ 
attended to. the jparticulars of whit hsis been done in 
France, and combined thetn with the principles there 
iffertedi q^h poffibly doubt it. When I compare* 
^ith this great, caufe of nations, ifee trifling points o£ 
honour, the Hill more contemptible points of intereft, 
the light cererrionie^^ the indefinable punfEilio^, the 
difputes about precedency, the lowering of the hoift- 
ing of a fail, the dealing in a hundred or two of wild * 
cat-fkins o^ the other Mq of the glol^ which bd^e 
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often kindled np the flames of war between fiafiotrti^ 
I ftand aftoniflied at thofe perfons who do not feel a 
refentment, not more natural than politic, at the 
atrocious infults that this monftrous compound olFer» 
to the dignity of every natk>n, and who arc , no! 
alarmed with what it threatens to their fofety.-^/^i(2« 



fHANCE* 

Prtoicms to the Resolution* i 

When I coniider the face of the kingdom of 
France; the multitude and opulence of her cities > 
the ufeful magilificence of her fp^acious high roads 
and bridges ; the opportunity of her artificial canal* 
and navigations opening the conveniences of mari- 
time communication through a folid contitient of fo 
immenfe an extent ; when I turn my eyes to th© 
ftupendous work* of her ports and harbours, and tO' 
her whole naval apparatus, whether for war or trade; 
when I bring before my view the number of her for- 
tifications, conftrufted with fo bold and mafterJy a 
Ikill, and made and maintained at fo prodigious a 
charge, prefenting an armed front and impenetrable 
barrier to. her enemies upon every fide; when I re^ 
Golleft how very fmall a part of that extenfive region 
is without cultivation, and to what complete perfec- 
tion the culture of* many of the belt produftions of 
the earth have been brought in France ; when I re- 
fleQ; on the excellence of her manufaftures and 
fabrics, fecond to none but ours,^ and in fome par- 
ticulars not fecond ; when I contemplate dae grand 
foundations of charity, public and private > when I 
furvey the ftate of all the arts that beautify and polifh 
hfe; when I reckon the men (he has bred for ex- 
tending her fame in war, her able ftate Jnien, the mul- 
titude of her profoiind lawyers and theologians, her 
philofpphers, her critics, her hiftorians and antiqua- 
ries, her poets, and her orators,* facred and profane, 
I behold* in all this fomcthing which awes and com-^ 
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mands the imagination, which checks the mind on 
Ae brink of precipitate and indifcriminate cenJure, 
and which demands that we fliould very ferioufly 
examine what and how great ^re thft latent vices that 
could authorife us at once to level fo Spacious a 
fabric with the gropund* Ibidr 



FINANCIER^ 

The objeiEis of a financier are, then, \o fecure an 
ample revenue; to impofe it with judgment and 
lequality; to employ it ceconoitiically; and when ne- 
Ceflity obliges h^m to make ule of credit, to fecure 
its foundations i» that inftance, and for ever, by the 
clearnefs and candour of iiis proceedings, the exaft- 
nefs of his calculations, and the folidity of his funds. 
On thefe heads we m^y take a (bort and diftinft view 
of the merits apd abilities of thofe in the National 
Aflembly, who have |:aken to themfelves the manage- 
ment of this arduous concern. Far from any increafe 
of revenue in their hands, I find, by a report of 
M. Vernier, from the Committee of Finances, of the 
fecond of Auguft laft, that thp amount of the national 
Vevenue, as compared with its produce before the 
revolution, was diminilhed by the fum of two hundred 
niillidns, or tight millions Jler ling of the armual income, 
ponfiderably more than one-third of the whole.- ' ■ ■ 
^efleSiions orp the Revolution in France^ 



yOREFATHEJlS, 

A politic cautipn, a guarded circumfpeftion, a 
fnoral rather than a complexiqnal timidity, were among 
the ruling principlies of our fdrefathers in their molt 
decided conduft. Not being illuminated with the 
light of \yhich the gentlemen qf France tell us they 
have got fo abundant a fh are, they afted under a 
ftrong imprelTion of the ignorance and fallibility of 
mankind, Ht that had made them thus fallible, re- 

H3 
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warded them for Wing, in their conduft attended t^ 
their nature. Let us imitate their caution, if we 
wifli to deferye their fortune, or to retain their be- 
quefts. Let us add, if we pleafe, but let us prcferve, 
what they have left ; and, ftanding on the* firm ground 
of the BritiQi conftitution, let us be fatisfied to ad- 
mire rather than attempt to follow in their defperate 
flights the aeronauts of Francel*^ Ibid. ' " ' ' * ' 



FANATICISM. 

Of all things, wifdom is the moft terrified with 
epidemical fanaticifm, becaufe, of all enemies it isj 
that againft which fhe is the leaft able to furnilh any 
iind of refource. Ibid, ~ 



FREEDOM (civil.) 

Civil freedom is not, as many have endeavoured 
to perfuade us, a thing that lies bid in the depth of 
abftrufe fcience. It is a bleffing and a benefit, not 
an abftraft fpeculation} arid all the juft reafoning 
that can be upon it, is of fo coarfe a texture, as 
j)erfeftly to fait the ordinary capacities of thofe who 
are to cnjoy,^^ and of thofe who are to defend it. 
Far from any referablance to thofe propofitiohs in 
geometry and metaphyfics, which admit ho medium^ 
but muft be true or falfe in all their latitude; focial 
and civil freedom, 'liKe all other things in common 
life, are varioufly miied arid iilodified, enjoyed in 
Very different degrees," ancj ft\aped into an infinite 
diverfity of forms', according to the temper and cir- 
cumftances of every community. The extreme of 
liberty (which is its abftracl perfeftion, but its real 
fault) obtains no Wh^re, ' nor 'Ought to o()taia any 
where. Becaufe extremes, as we all know, in every 
point which relates either to oar duties or fatisfaftions 
in life, are deftru6li\^e both to virtue and enjoyment^ 
Liberty too muil be limited in order to be polfeffed^ 



The degree ©F reftrairrt it rs impoflible in any cafe to 
fettle pi^cifely. But it ought to be the conTkaiit aim 
of every wife public counfel, to find out by cautious 
experinnents, and rational, cool endeavours, with 
how little^ «ot how much of this rettraint, the com- 
munity can fubfjft.-r-TT-L^^r ^0 fht Sheriffs of Brijioi. 



f R££OOM. 

Whij-st freedom is true to itfelf, every thing 
becomes fubjeft .to it; and its very adverfsiries are an 
iuftrument in its hands.— — Speech at BriJlol^ previous 
U4lic EicBion. 



FRUGALITY, 

Frugality is founded on the principle^ that all 
y^ches have Xmiits.'r-r^O economical Reform* 



FRENZY; 

Does not become a (lighter diftemper on account 
of the number flf jhofe who ipay be infefted >'ith it. 
■ Ibid. .. 

FRANCHISE AND OFFICE, (DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN.] 

Our conftitution is pot made for great, general^ 
and profcrip^ive exclufions; fooner or later, it will 
deftroy them, or they will deftroy the conftitutjon. 
In our conftitution, ;here has always beenia difference 
made, a Franchije and an Office^ ai,id b^l^ween the 
capacity for the one aqji for the other, Franchijes 
were fuppofed to belong to the fubjeci^ ^s a fubjeBj 
and not as a member of the governing fart of the State. 
The poUcy of government has conCdered them as 
things very different; for ^hilft parliament excluded 
by the teft afts, (and for a while thefe teft afts were 
not a dead letter, as now they are in England) pro- 

H4 
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teftant diffentcrs from all civil and mililafy, employ* 
ments, they never touched their right of voting joys 
members of Parliament^ orjitting in either Houfe j ^ 
point, I ftate, , not as approving or condemning^ 
with regard to them, the meafure of e^^clufion fron^ 
employments, but to prove that the diftinBion" has^ 
been admitted in legiflature, as, in truth, it i^ 
founded in rcafon, LtUer to Sir H. I^n^rijbe. 



GAMING^ 

Gaminq is a principle inherent in human ^atHre, 
It belongs to us all, ^-rr^Ouonpmical R^ejorm^ 

GRAVE. 

The common treftfury to >yhich we muft ^\ be 
tax^d--. — r^Ibid^ , 



GOOD, 

In doing gd6d, we are generally cold, and languid 
and fluggilh ; and of all things afraid of being toa 
puch in the right. But ^he worlds of malice and 
injuftice are quite in another ftyle. They are finifhed 
with a bold mafterly hand ; touched as ^hey are with 
the fpirit of thofe vehement paflions that call forth all 

our energies \vhenever we opprefs and perfecut?. • 

Speech at Brijlol^ previous to t^e EJeSion* 



, GOVERNMENT, 

Gov]|RWMENT is deeply interefted in every thing 
^which, even through th^ n^edium of fome temporary 
uneafinefs, may tend finally to con^pofe the minds of 
|he fubjefit? and to conciliate their afFe£tions. I have 
pothing to do here with the abftraft value of the voice 
of the people. But as long as reputation, the moft 
precious poffeflion of every individual, itnd as long 
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{IS opinion, the great fupport of the ftate, depend 
entirely upon that voice, it can never be confiderecl 
as a thing of little confequence either to individuals 
or to government. Nations are not primarily rulecl 
by laws ; lefs by violence* Whatever original energy 
may be fuppofed either in force or regulation ; the 
operation of both is, in truth, merely inftruinentaU 
Nations are governed by the fame methods, and on 
the fame principles, by which an individual withoui: 
authority is often able to govern thofe who are his 
jequals or his fuperiors; by a knowledge of their « 
jtemper, and by a judicious management of it; I 
mean, when public affairs are fteadily and quietly 
conduced; not when government is nothing but a 
fcontinued fcuffle between the magiftrate and the 
paultitude ; in which fometimes the one and fometime$ 
th^ other is uppermoJl; in which they alternately 
yield ^nd prevail, in a feries of contemptible viftories, 
?ind fcandalous fu|jmiflions. The temper of the 
people amongft whom he prefides ought therefore to 
\>c the firft ftudy of a ftatefman.-r— ^7%owWi^s ori the 
faiife of theprcfcnt Dif contents. 

GOVERNMENT, 

Founded in Jujlice. 

But let government in what form it may b(^ 
comprehend the ^yhole in itis juftice, and rejlrain the 
fufpicions by its vigilance; let it keep watch and 
ward; let it difcorer by its fagacity, and punifh by 
its firmnefs, all delinquency againft its power, when^^ 
ever delinquency exifts in the overt afts, and then it 
will be as fafe as ever God and nature intended it 
ihould be.-r — Speech at Brijiol^ ^reviQUS to the EleBion. 

OOVERNMENT- 

All government, indepd every human benefit an^ 
.enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent aft, is 
founded oi^ compromife )Ui4 barter, W^ balance 
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fecfmvcnicncies ; wc give and take; we remit fome 
rights, that we may enjoy others; and, we chi^ifc 
rather to be happy citizens, than fubtle difputants. 
As we muft give away fome natural liberty, to enjoy 
civil adyamag/es; fo we muft facrifice fome civil 
liberties, for the advantages to be derived from the 
communion and fellowftiip of a great empire. But 
in all fijiir dealings, the thing bought, muft bear fome 
proportion to the purchafe paid- None will barter 
away the immediate jewel of his foul. Though a 
great houfe is apt to maiie ftayes haugbty, yet it is 
purclxafing a part of the artificial importance of a 
great empire top dear, to pay for it all effential 
rights, and all the intrinfic dignity of human nature. 
Kone of us \yho would not rifque his life, rather than 
fall under a governmenJt purely arbitrary. But, al- 
though there are fome jimongft us who think our 
conftitutjion wants many improvements, to make it a 
complete fyftem of liberty, perhaps none who are of 
that opinion, would think it right to aim jat fuch im* 
prOvement, by difturbing his country^ and rifquing 
every thing that is dear to hiin. In every arduous 
cnterprize, we confider what we are to lofe, as well 
as what we are to gain ; and the more and better ftake 
of liberty every people poffefs, the lefs they will 
hazard in a vain attempt to make it more. Thefa 
are the cords of man. Man afts from adequate motives 
relative to his intereft; ar>d not on metaphyfical fpe^ 
culations. Ariftotle, the great mafter of reafqning, 
cautions us, and' with great weight and propriety, 
againft this fpecies of delufive! geometrical accuracy 
in moral arguments, as the moft fallacious of all 
fophiftry.— — -«Sj&^fcA on Conciliation with Arncrica. 



GRIEVANCES. 

Neccjpty of removing thejirjl Caiife o/them* 

I AM quite clear, that if we do not go to the very 
origin and firft ruling caufe of grievances, we da 
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nothing. What does it fignify to turn abufes qvft pP 
one door, if we are to let them in at another ? Whai 
(ioes it fignify to promote ceconomy upon a meafure, 
and to fuffer it to be fdbyerted in the principle ?——- 
Qeconomical Reform. 

GRIEf, (nature of.) 

It is the nature of grief to keep its objeft perpe- 
tually in its eye, to prefent it in its molt plealurable 
views, to repeat all the circumftances that attend it, 
even to the laft minutenefs ; to go back to every 
particular enjoynjent, to dwell upon each, and tQ 
find a thoiifand new perfeftions in all, that were nof 
fufficiently underltood before ; in grief, the pleafur^ 
IS ftill ^pperipoft ; and the afHiftion we fuffer has no 
refemblance to abfolute pain, which is always odious, 
and which wx endeavour to fhake off as foon a^ 
poffible. The OdylTey of Homer, which abounds 
with fo many natural and affefting images, has none 
more' ftrikirig than thofe which MeneTaus raifes of 
jthe ealamitous fate of his friends, and his own manner 
of feeling it. ' 'He owns, indeed, that he often gives 
liioifelf fome intermiflion from fucb melancholy re- 
flexions; but he obferves, too,- that melancholy as 
they are, they give him pleafure, 

AM* 8/x7r»? wavloci; fjLev o^t'^o^ero? xMt aytvavy 
.iloX^axK 6» fivya^iO'i xM^i^fxtvoq 7i{jt.i\e^otffiVy ' 
AAT^ols fAiV re yQU (p'^itcc rs^ofjiaiy aX^ols ^* avU 

' ' • • 

Still injhort irvtervah of pleafing woe. 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe^ 
Tto the glorious dead^ for ever dear^ 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear, 
' HoM. Od. iv. 

Sublime and Beautiful. 

HISTORY. 

We do not draw the moral lefTons we might from 
hiftory. On the contrary, without care it may be 

■ • 
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ufed to vitiate pur minds and to deftroy our happinefs. 
In hiftory a great volume is unrolled for our in- 
ftruftion, drawing the materials of future wifdom 
from the pall errors and infirmities of mankind. It 
may, in the perverfion, ferve for a magazine, fur- 
nilhing offenfive and defenfive weapons for parties in 
church and ftate, and fupplying the means of keeping 
alive, or reviving diffentions and animofities, and 
adding fuel to civil fury, Hiftory confxfts, for the 
greater part, of the miferies brought upon the world 
by pride, ambition, avarice, revenge, luft, fedition, 
hypocrily, ungoverj:ied zeal, and all the train of 
diforderly appetites, which fbaKe the pubUc Wtl| 
the fame 

— — ** Troublous fiorms thai tofi 
'^ The private Jiate^ ana render life unfweet/* 

Thefe vices are the caufes of thofe ftorms. Religion, 
morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, hberties, rights 
of men, are iht pretexts^ The pretexts arc always foun4 
in fome fpecious appearance of a real good. You would 
not fecure m^n from tyranny and fedition, by rooting 
out of the mind the principles to which thefe frau^ 
dulent pretexts apply ? If you did, you would root 
out every thing that is valuable in the human breaft. 
As thefe are the pretexts, fo the ordinary aftors and 
inftruments in great public evils are kmgs, priefts, 
magiftrates, fenates, parliaments, national affemblies, 
judges, and captains. You would not cure the evil 
by refolving, that there (hould be no more monarchs, 
nor minifters of ftate, nor of the gofpel ; no inter- 
preters of -law; no general officers; no public coun- 
cils. You might change the names. The things in 
fome Ihape muft remain. A certain quantum of 
power muft always exitt io the community, in fome 
hands, and under fome appellation. Wife men will 
apply their remedies to vices, not to names; to the 
caufes of evil whi,ch are permanent, not to the occa- 
fional organs by which they aft, and the tranfitory 
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modes in which they appear. ^ Qtherwife you will ht 
vife hiftorically, a fool in praftice. Seldom have 
two ages the fame fafhion in their pretexts and the 
fame modes of mifchief. Wickednel's is a little more 
inventive. Whilft you are difcuffing fafhion, the 
fafhion is gone by. The very fame vice affumes a 
new bpdy. The fpirit tranfmigrates ; and, far fromt 
lofing Jts principle of life by the change of its ap- 
pearance, it is renovated in its new organs, with the 
frefh vigour of a juvenile aftivity. It walks abroad ; 
it continues its ravages; whilft you are gibbeting the 
carcafs, pr demolifhing the tomb. You ai*e terrifying 
yourfelf with ghofts and apparitions, whillt your 
noufe is the haunt of robbers. It is thus with all 
thofe, who, attending only to the (hell and hufk of 
hiftory, think they are waging war with intolerance, 
pride, and cruelty, whilft, under colour of abhorring 
the ill principles of antiquated parties, they are au- 
thorizing and feeding the fame odious vices in diffe* 
rent faftions, and perhaps in worfe. 

Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent themfelves 
as the ready inftruraents to ftaughter the followers of 
Calvin, at the infamous maffacre of St. Bartholomew. 
What (hould we fay to thofe who could think of 
retaliating on the Parifians of this day the abominations 
and horrors of that time ? They are indeed brought 
to abhor thai maffacre. Ferocious as they are, it is 
not difficult to make them diflike it; becaufe the poli- 
ticians and fafhionable teachers have no inrtereft in 
giving their palfions cxaftly the fame direQion. Still 
however they find it their intereft to keep the fame 
favage difpofitions alive. It was but the other day 
that they caufed this very maffacre to be afted on 
the ftage fop the diverfion of the defeendants of thofe 
who committed it. In this tragic farce they produced 
the cardinal of Lorraine in his robes of funftion, 
ordering general flaughter. Was this fpcftacle in- 
tended to make the Parifians abhor perfecution, and 
loath the efiuiion oCfailood ?-*«-No^ it was to teach 
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them io perfecute their owh paftors; it was to excite 
them, by raifing a difgiift and horror of their clergy, 
to an alacrity in hunting down to deftriiStion an 
order, which, if it ought to exift at all, bught to ^xift 
hot only in Tafety, but in reVerenc6J It was to 
ftimulate their cannibal appetites (which brie would 
think had been gorged fufficiently) by variety and 
ieafoning; and to quicken thferti to an alertnefs iri 
hew raurders and rhaffacre?^, if it fhould fuit the 
purpofe of the Guifes of the day. An afTeihbly, in 
which fat a multitude of priefts and prelates, was 
obliged to fufFer this indignity at its door. The 
author was not fent to the gallics, ridr thfc! plaj^ers to 
the houfe of correftion. Not Ion? after this exhi- 
bition, thofe players cartie forward to the affembly td 
4:laim the rites of that very religion which they hid 
dared to expofe, and to fnew thfelr proftituted faices 
in the fenate, whilft the archbifhop of Paris^ whdfe 
funQion was known to his people only by his prayers 
and benediftions, and his wealth only by his alms, i4 
forced to abandon hi$ hdufe, and to fly from his 
flock (as from ravenous wolves) becaufe, tl-iily, iri 
the fixteenth century, the cardinal of Lorraine wis at 
rebel and a murderer. 

Such is the effefl of the pferverfiori of hiffory, by 
thofe, whd, fdr the fame liefarious purpofes, hive 
perverted every other part of learning. Btit thofe 
who will ftand lipdn that elevation of realbn, whlctf 
places centuries under oiif eye, ahd brings things to 
the true point of com'parifbn, which obfcures little' 
names, and effaces the colours of little parties,' 
and to" which nothing can afcend but the fpirit And 
moral quality of human afciioii^, will fay to the 
teachers of the Palais Royal, — thd cardinal of Lor- 
taine was the murderer of the fixteerith fceritury, yoii 
have the glory of being the murderers in the eigliteerith ^ 
and this is the only difference between yoii. But 
hiftory, in the nineteenth tehtuty, better underftood-; 
and better employed, will, I triiu^ teach a civilized 
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po&^tity to abhor the mifdeeds of both thefe t)arha(U' 
tous ages.-— — i?e^c^?o/w on the RevohUion in Frames 



HUMILITY. 

Humanity cannot be degraded by hntniliationv 
It is it's very charafter to fubmit to fuch things.' 
There is a confaiigunity between benevolence and 
humility. They are virtires of the fame ftock." > ■ - 
Regicide Peace. 

HOUSEHOLD TROOPS, (MEETING Ct.) 

The houfehold troops form an army, who will be 
ready to mutiny for want of pay, and whofe mutiny 
\ii\\ be really dreadful to a commander in chief. A 
rebellion of the thirteen lords of the bedchamber 
wocrkJ! be. far more terrible to a minifter, and would 
probably affe£l his power more to the quick, than a 
revolt of thirteen colonies. What an uproar ^fuch 
an event would create at court! V^hzi pttitionSj and 
eommitiees^ and ajf'ociaiions^ would it not produce t- 
Blefe rae ! what a clattering of white dicks and yellow 
flicks would be about his^ head — what a ftorm of 
gold keys would fly about the ears of the minifter-r— 
what a fhower of Georges, and Thiltles, andmedalsy 
and collars of S. S. would aflail him at hi« firft en- 
hance into the anti-chamber, after an infolvent 
C^riftmas <juarter. A tumult which could not be 
appeafed by all the harmony of the New Year's Ode. 
Rebellion it is certain there would be ; and rebellion 
may not now indeed be fo critical an event to thofe 
who engage in it, fince its price is fo correftly afcer- 
tained atjuft a* thoufand pound.^ — ^^Oecon. Reform^' 



IMAGrKATIOfr ©SSCRIB^liV 

Besides the ideas, with theilr annexed pains and 
pleafures, which are prcfented by the fcnfej the 
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t\\x\A of Irian pofleflcs a fort of creative power bf ki 
own ; either in reprefenting at pleafure the images of 
things in the oider and manner in which they were 
received by the fenfes, or in combining thofe images 
in a new manner, and according to a different order* 
This power is called imagination; and to this belongs 
whatever is called wit, fancy, invention^ and the 
like* But it mull be obferved, that the power of the 
imagination is incapable of producing any thing abfo- 
lutely new ; it can only vary the dilpofition of thofe 
ideas which it has received from the fenfes. Now 
the imagination is the moft QXtenfive province of 
pleafure and pain, as it is the region of our fears and 
our hopes, and of all ourpaffions that are connefted 
'Vith them ; and whatever is calculated to affeQ the 
imagination with thefe commanding ideas, by force 
of any original natural impreflion, muft have the 
fame power pretty equally over all men. For lince 
the imagination is only the reprefentation of the 
fenfes, it can only be pleafed or difpleafed with the 
images, from the fame^rinciple on which the fenfe is 
pleafed or difpleafed with the realities > and con fe- 
quently there muft be juft as clofe an agreement in 
the imaginations as in the fenfes of men. A little 
attention will convince us that this muft of neceility 
be the cafe. 

But in the imagination, befides the pain or pleafure 
arifing from the properties of the natural objeft, a 
pleafure is perceived from the refemblance, which 
the imitation has to the original. The imagination, 
I conceive, can have no pleafure but what revolts 
from one or the otheF of thefe caufes; and thefe 
caufes operate pretty uniformly upon all men, becaufe 
they operate by principles of nature, and are not 
derived from any particular habits or advantages. 
— — SttWiwf and Bcautifvi^ 
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INDIA COMPANY, 

Conduct to the Polygars^ or native Princes of the Car- 

fiatic, (See CarnaticJ 

It is only to complete the view I propofed of the 
condu£l of the company, with regard to the depen* 
dent provinces, that I Ihall lay any thing at all of the 
Carnatic, which is the I'cene, if poffible, of greater 
diforder than the northern provinces. Perhaps it 
were better to fay of this center and metropolis of 
abufe, whence all the reft in India and in England 
diverge ; from whence they are fed and methodized, 
Tvhat was faid of Carthage — de Carthagine Jatius ejl 
Jilere quam parum dicere. This country, in all its 
denominations, is about 46,000 fquare miles. It 
may be affirmed univerfally, that riot one perfon of 
fubftance or property, landed, commercial, or mo- 
nied, excepting tw^ or three bankers, who are necef- 
Tary depofits and diftributors of the general fpoil, is 
left in all that region. In that country the moifture, 
the bounty of Heaven, is given but at a certain 
feafon. Before the aera of our influence, the induftry 
of man carefully huibanded that gift of God. The 
Gentus preferved, with a provident and religious 
care, the precious depofit of the periodical rain in 
refervoirs," many of them works of royal grandeur; 
and from th^fe, as occafion demanded, they fruftificd 
the whole country. To maintain thefe refervoirs, 
and to keep up an annual advance to the cultivators, 
for feed and cattle, formed a principal object of the 
piety and policy of the prieiU ?Lnd rulers of the 
Gentu religion! • 

This objeft required a command of money; and 
there was no pollam, or caftle, which in the happy 
days of the Carnatic was without fome hoard of trca- 
fure, by which the governors were enabled to combat 
with the irregularity of the leafons, and to refift or 
to buy oft' the invalion of ah enemy. In all the cities " 
w^re multitudes of merchants and bankers, for all 
occafions of monied afliftarice; jmd on the other 
handj the native princes were in condition to obtain 
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credit from them. The manufafturer was paid by 
the return of commodities., or by imported money^ 
and not, as at prefent, in the taxes that had been 
originally exafted from his induftry. In aid of cifual 
diftrefs, the country w«is full of choultries, which 
were inns and hofpitals, where the traveller and the 
poor were relieved. All ranks of people had their 
place in the public concern, and their (hare in the 
common ftock and common profperity ; but the 
chartered' rights of men^ and the right which it was^ 
thought proper to fet up in the Nabob of Arcot, 
introduced a new fyftem. It was their policy to. 
confider hoards of money as crimes; to regard mo- 
derate rents as frauds on the fovercign ; and to view, - 
in the lefler princes, any claim of e^^emption fron^ . 
more than fettled, tribute, a5 ai> aft of rebellion. 
Accordingly all the caftles were, one after the other, 
plundered and deftroyed. The native princes were 
expelled; the hofpitals fell to ruin; the refervoirs of 
water went to decay ; the merchants, bankers, and 
manufafclurers difappeared; and fterility, indigence, 
?Lnd depopulation, oyerfpread the face of thefe once . 
flourifhing provinces. 

The company was very early fenfible* of thefe 
mifchiefs, and of their true caufe. They gave precife 
prders, " that the native princes, called polygars, 
^' Jhould not be extirpated. — That the rebellion [fp 
*^ they choofe to call it] of the polygars, may (they , 
*' fear) with too muchju/iice, be attributed to the mal- 
^^ adminiftration of the Nabob's colleftors." That 
^* they pbferve with concern, that their troops have 
f' been put to difagreeable fervices." They might 
Jiave ufed a ttronger expreflion without impropriety. 
But they ni^ke amends in another place. Speaking 
of the polygars^ the direftors fay, that ^' it was re^ 
*' pugnanf to humanity to force them to fuch dreadful 
f ^ extremeties as they underwent'** That fome examples 
pf feverity might be necelfary, " when they fell into 
f^ the N^bob^s hands," and not by the definition of the 
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country. " That they fear his government is none of 
** the mildejl ; and that there is great cpprejjicn m 
** collefting his revenues." They Itate, that the wars^ 
in which he has involved the Garnatic, had been a 
caufe of its diftreffes. " That thefe diftrefles have 
" been certainly great; but thofe by the Nabob's op- 
** pf'^Jfions we believe to be greater than all" Pray, 
Sir, attend to the reafon for their opinion that the 
government pf this their inftrument is more calamitous 
to the country than the ravages pf war. — fiecaufe, 
fay they, his oppreflions ^re " without intermijfion. — 
f^ The others are temporary ; by all which of>preJfions 
f' we believe -the Nabob has great wealth in ftore." 
From this ftore neither he nor they could derive any ' 
l^idvantage whatfoever, upon the invafion of Hyder 
^li in the hour of their greateft calamity and difmay. 

It is now proper to compare thefe declarations with 
the company's (:ondu£):. The principal reafon which 
they affigned againft the extirpation of the polygars 
was, that the weavers were protefted in their for- 
ireffes. . They might have added, that the company 
jtfelf, which ftung them to de^th, had been ^varmed 
in the bofom of thefe unfgrtunate princes: for, on. 
the taking of Madra§ by the French, it was in their 
hofpitable pollams, that moft of the inhabitants found 
refuge and protetiion. But, notwithftanding all 
thefe orders, reafons, and declarations, they at 
length gave an indireft fanftion, and permitted the 
ufe of a vefv direft and irrefiftible force, to meafures 
which -they had, over and over again, declared to be 
falfe policy, cruel, inhuman, ana opprefTive. Hav- 
ing, however, forgot all attention to the princes and 
the people, they remembered that they had fome Ibrt 
of intereft in the trade of the country; and it is 
matter of curiofity to obferve the prote'ftion which 
jhey afforded to this their natural objeft. 

Full of anxious cares on this head, they direft, 
^f that in reducing the polygars they (their leryants) 
45 were to be cautious^ not to deprive the weavers ana 
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^^ manufaBurers of ilie proteftion they oftein met yith 
" in the ftrong holds of the polygar countries;'* — anct 
they write to their inftriiment, the Nabob of Arcot, 
coiLcerning thefe poor people in a moll pathetid 
ftrain. " We entreat your excellency (fay they) 
" in particular, to make the manufafturers the objeq^ 
*^ of your tenderejl care-, particularly when you root 
" out the pol) gars, you do not deprive the weavers 
*' of the protetlion they enjoyed under thejii.' When 
they root out the protectors in favour of the dppreflbr, 
they ftiew themlelves religioufly caatious of the 
rights of the protected. When they extirpate the 
fliepherd and the fhepherd's dogs, ihey pioufly re- 
commend the helplefs flock to the mercy, and even 

to the tenderejl care^ of the wolf. Speech on Mu 

foxs Eajl India Bill. 

INDIA PROVINCES (sTATE Of). 

Bengal. 

Benqal, and the prpvinces that are united to it, 
are larger than the kingdom of France; and once 
contained, as France does contain, a great and inde- 
pendent landed intereft, compofed of princes, of 
great lords, of a numerous nobihty and gentry, of 
freeholders, of lower tenants, of rehgious commu- 
Dities, and pubhc* foundations. So early as 1769, 
the company's ferVahts perceived the decay into 
which thefe provinces had fallen under Englifh admi- 
niftration, and they made a ftrong reprefentation upon 
this decay, and what they ^ apprehended to be the 
caufes of it. Soon after^thi^s reprefentation, Mr. 
Haftings became prehdent of Bengal. Inftead of 
adminiftering a remedy to this melancholy diforder, 
upon the heels of a dreadful famine, in the year 
1772, the fuccour which the new prefident and the 
council lent to this affljfted nation was — (hall I be 

believed in relating it? the landed intereft of a 

whole kingdom, of a kingdom to be compared to 
France, was fet up to public aufclion ! They fet up 
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(Mr. Haftings fet up) the whole nobih'ty, gentty, and 
freeholders, to the higheft bidder. No preference 
was given to the ancient proprietors. They mull bid 
agauift every . ufurer, every temporary adventurer^ 
every jobber and fchemer, every fervant of every 
fluropean, or they were obliged lo content them- 
felves, in lieu of their extenfive domains, with their 
toufe, and Tuch a penfion as the ftate -auctioneers 
thought fit to aflign. In this general calamity, feveral 
of the firft nobility thought (and in all appearance 
juftly) that they had better fubmit to the neceihty of 
this pention, tnan continue, under the name of ze- 
mindars, the objefts and inftruments of a fyftem, by 
which they ruined their tenants, and were ruined 
themfelves. Another reform has fince come upon 
the back of ihe firft; and a penfion having been 
affigned to thefe unhappy perfons, in lieu of their 
hereditary lands, a new'fcheme of oeconomy has 
tjiken place, and deprived them of that penfion. 

The menial fervants of Englilhmen, .perfons (to 
ufe the emphatical phrafe of a ruined and patient 
eaftern chief) " whojc fathers they wvuld not have fet 
*« with the dogs of their fock^" entered into their patri- 
monial lands. Mr. Haftings's banian was, after this 
aufcUon, found poffeffed of territories yielding a rent 
of on« hundred and forty thoufand pounds a year. 
. Such an univerial profcription, upon anv pretence, 
has few examples. Such a profcription, without even 
a pretence of delinquency, has none. It ftands by 
itfelf. It ftands a* a monument to attonifti the imagi- 
j[iation, to confound the reafon of mankind. } con- 
fefs to you, when J firft came to know this bufinefs 
in its true nature and extent, my furprife did a little 
fufpend my indignation. I was in a maimer flupi- 
' fied by the del'perate boldnefs of a few oblcure 
young men, who having obtained, by ways which 
they could not comprehend, a power cf which they 
faw neither .the purpofes nor the limits, tolled about, 
iubvertedj and tore to pieces^ as if it were in the 
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gambols of a boyilh unluckinefs and nSalice, the Triftft 
eftabliftied rights, and the moft ancient arid moft re- 
vered inltitutions, of ages and nations. Sir, I will 
not now trouble you with any detail with regard to 
what they have fince done w^ith thefe fame lands arid 
land-holders; only to inform you, that nothing ha* 
been fuffered to fettle for two leafons together upon 
any bafis; and that the levity and inconftancy of thefe 
mock legiflators were not the leatt afflifting parts of 
the oppreflions fuffered under their ufurpation; nor 
will any thing give .ftability to the property of the 
natives, but an adminiftration in England at once* 
prote£ling and liable. The country fuftains, almoft 
every year, the miferies of a revolution. At prefent, 
all is uncertainty, mifery, and confufion* There is 
to be found through mefe vaft regions no longer one 
landed man, who is a refource for voluntary aid, or 
an objeft for particular rapine. Some of them were^ 
not long fince, great princes; they'poffeffed treafufes^ 
they levied armies. There was a zemindar in Bengali 
(I forget his name) that, on the threat of an invafion, 
lupplied the foubah of thefe provinces with the loan 
of a million fterling. The family this day wants 
credit for a breakfad at the bazar.-r — Ibid. 



Madras. 

Madras, with its dependencies, is the fecond 
(but with a long interval, the fecond) member of the 
Britifh empire in the eaft. The trade of that city, 
and of the adjacent territory, was, not very long ago^ 
among the moft flourifliing in Afia. But fince the 
cftablifhment of the Britilh power, it has wafted away 
under an uniform gradual decline; inlbmuch that ia 
the year 1779 not one merchant of eminence was to 
be found in the whole country*. During this period 
of decay, about fix hundred tboufand fterling pounds 

* Mr. Smith'd ExaminatioB before the fele^ conunittec; Appen^Ujg 
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A y^ar have been driwn off by Englifh gentiemen oii 
their private account, by the way of China alonet. 
If we add four hundred thoufand, as probably re- 
mitted through other channels, and in other mediums^ 
that is, in jewels, gold, and filver direftly brought 
to Europe, and in bills upon the Britifh and foreign 
companies, you will fcarcely think the matter over- 
rated. If vft fix the commencement of this extrac- 
tion of money from the Carnatic at a period no ear- 
lier than the year 1760, and clofe it in the year 1780, 
it probably will not amount i6 a great deal lels than 
twenty millions of money. 

During the defep lilent flow of tliis fteady fiream of 
Vealth, which fet from India into Europe, it gene- 
rally pafled on with no adequate obfervation; but 
happening at fome periods to meet rifts of rocks that 
checked its courfe, it grew more noify, andattrafted 
more notice. The pecuniary difcuffions caufed by 
an accumulation of part of the fortunes of their fer- 
Vants in a debt from the Nabob of Arcot, was the firft 
thing which very particularly called for, and long 
engaged, the attention of the court of direftors* 
This debt amounted to eight hundred and eighty 
thoufand pounds fterling, and was claimed, for the 
greater part, by Englifh gentlemen, refiding at Ma- 
dras. This grand capital, fettled at length by order, 
at ten per cent, afforded an annuity of eighty-eight 
thoufand pounds*. 

WhiUt the direftors were digefting their aftonifh-* 
inent at this information, a memorial was prefented to 
them^from three gentlemen, informing them that their 
friends had lent likewife, to merchants of Canton iii 
China, a fum of not more than one million fterling. 
In this memorial they called upon the company for 
their affiftance and interpofition with the Chinefe go- 
vernment for the recovery of the debt. This fum 

+ Appendix No. 2. 
^ Fourtli report^ Mr. Dondas's commit^ee^ p. j^ 
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lent to Qiinere merchants, Vas at 24 per cent, wtircfe 
would yield, if paid, an annuity of two hundred and 
forty thoufand pounds*. 

Perplexed as the direftors were with thefe demands, 
you may conceive, Sir, that they did not find them- 
. fclves very much difembarraffed, by being made ac- 
.quainted that they mutt again exert their influence 
for a new referve of the happy parfimony of their 
fervants, collefted into a fecond debt from the Nabob 
of Arcot, amounting to two millions four hundred 
•thoufand pounds, fettled at an interett of 1 2 per cent. 
This is known by the name of the Confolidation of 
1777, as the former of the nabob's debts was by the 
titie of the Confolidation of 1767^ To this was 
added, in a feparate parcel, a little referve called the 
Cavalry debt, of one ^hundred and fixty thoufand 
pounds, at the fame intereft. The whole of thefe 
four capitals, amounting to four millions four hun- 
dred and forty thoufand pounds, produced attheir 
feveral rates, annuities amounting to fix hundred and 
and twenty-three thoufand pounds a year; a good 
deal more than one third of the clear land-tax of 
England, at four (hillings iathe pound; a good deal 
more than double the whole annual dividend of the 
JKaft India company, the nominal matters to the pro- 
« prietors in thefe funds. Of this interett, three hun*^ 
dred and eighty-three thoufand two hundred pounds 
a year ftood chargeable on the public revenues of 
the Carnatic. Speech on the Nabob oj Arcot' s Debts. 



INDIA DEBT AND PEQULATORS. 

Sir, at this moment, it will not be neceffary to 
confider the various operations which the capital and 
interett of this debt have fucceflively undergone* I 
IhtiU fpeak to thefe operations when I come particu- 
larly to anfwer the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 

* A witnefs examined before die Committee of Secrecy fays, that 
eighteen per cent, was the ufual intereft ; but he had heard that more 
had been given. The above is the account which Mr. JB, received. 
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jbundas) on cfach of the heads, as he has thought 
proper to divide them. But this was the exaft view 
in which thefe debts firft appeared to the court of 
direftors, and to the world. It varied afterwards. 
But it never appeared in any other than a moft quef- 
tionable fhape. When this gigantic phantom of debt 
firft' appeared before a young minifter, (Mr. Pitt), it 
naturally would have juttified fome degree of doubt 
and apprehenfion. Such a prodigy would have filled 
any common man with fuperftitious fears. He would 
exorcife that fhapelefs, namelefs form, and by every 
thing facred would have adjured it to tell by what 
means a fmall number of flight individuals, of no 
Gonfequence or lituation, pofTeffed of no lucrative 
offices, without the command of armies, or the 
known adminiftration of revenues, without profeffion 
of any kind, without any fort of trade fufficient to 
employ a pedlar, could have, in a few years (as to 
fome even in a few months) have amaffed treafures 
equal to the revenues of a refpeftable kingdom? 
Was it not enough to put thefe gentlemen, in the no- 
viciate of their adminiftration, on their guard, and 
to call upon them for a ftrift enquiry (if not to juftify 
them in a reprobation of thofe demands without any 
enquiry at all) that when all England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, had for years been witnefs to the immenfe 
fums laid out by the fervants of the company in 
ftocks of all denominations, in the purchafe of lands, 
in the buying and building of houfes, in the fecuring 
quiet feats in parliament, or in ^he tumultlious riot 
of contefted eleftions, in wandering throughout the 
whole range of thofe variegated modes of inventive 
prodigality; which fometimes have excited our won- 
der, fometimes roufed our indignation ; that after all 
India was four millions ftill in debt to them ? India 
in debt to them ! For what ? Every debt for which 
an equivalent of fome kind or other is not given, is 
on the face of it a fraud. What is the equivalent 
they have given ? What equivalent had they to give ? 



What at*e ttie articles of commerce, or tlie brantbi^^ 
of manufaciure which thofe gentlemen ♦have carried 
hence to enrich India? What are the fciences they 
beamed out to enlighten it ? What are the arts they 
introduced to chear.and to adorn it? What are thd 
religious, what the moral inftitutlons they have taught 
among that people as a guide to life, or as a confola- 
tion when life is to be no more, that there is an 
eternal debt, a debt " ftill paying, ftill to owe," which 
muft be bound on the prefent generation in India^ 
and entailed on their mortgaged pofterity forever? 
A debt of millions, in favour of a fet of men, whofd 
names, with few exceptions, are either buried in the 
obfcurity of their 6rigin and talents, or dragged into 
light by the enormity of their crimes? 

In my opinion the courage of the minifter was the 
moft wonderful part of the tranfatlion, efpecially as 
he mull have read, or rather the right honourable 
gentleman fays, he has read for him, whole volumes 
upon the fubjeft. The volumes, by the way, ard 
not by one tenth part fo numerous as the right ho- 
nourable gentleman has thought proper to pretend, in 
order to frighten you from enquiry; but in thefe yo- 
lumes^ fuch as they arc, the minifter muft have found 
a full authority for a I'ufpicion (at the very leaft) of 
every thing relative to the great fortunes made at 
Madras. What is that authority? Why no 'other 
than the ftanding audiority for all the claims which 
the rainiftry has thought fit to provide for — the grand 
debtor — the. nabob of Arcot himfelf.. Hear that 
prince, in the letter written to the court of direftofs^ 
at the precilfe period, whi,lft the main body of thefef 
debts were contrafting. In this letter he ttates him- 
felf to be, what undoubtedly he is, a moft cortipe- 
tent witnefs to this point. After fpe^king of the waf 
with Hydqr Ali in 1768 and 1769, and of other 
me^fures which he cenfures (whether right or wrong it 
fignifies nothing) and into which he fays he had been 
led by the conipany's fervants; he proceeds in this 
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Ibatinef-^" If all thefe things were againft the real^ 
•' interefts of the company, they are ten thousand 
*^ times more againft mine, and againft the profperity 
** of my country, and the happinefs of my people ; 
** for your interefts arid mine are the fame. Wliai 
*^ were they owing to then ? to the private views of a 
<« Jtv) individuals, who' have enriched themjelves at the 
*' expence of your irifluence, and of my country ; for 
^^ your Servants HAVE NO TRADE IN THIS 
*' COUNTRY; neither do you pay them high wages; 
*^ yet in a Jew years they return to England, with many 
*' lacks of pagodas. How can you or I account forfuch 
*' immenfe fortunes, acquired infofhort a time, without 
*' any vifible means of getting them ?" 

When he aCked this queftion, which involves its 
anfwer, it is extraordinary that curiofity did not 
prompt the chancellor of the exchequer to that en- 
quiry which might come in vain recommended to him 
by his own aft of parliament. Does not the nabob 
of Arcot tell us in fo many words, that there was no \ 
fair way of making the enormous fums fent by the 
company's fervants to England ? And do you imagine 
that there was or could be more honefty and good faith 
in the demands, for what remained behind in Jndia? 
Of what nature were the tranfc.^^ions with himfelf ? 
If you follow the train of his information you muft 
fee,' that if thefe great fums were at all lent, it was 
not property, but fpoil that was lent; if not lent, the 
tjranfaftion was not a contraft, but a fraud. Either 
way, if light enqugh could not be furnifhed to aa- 
thorife a full condemnation of thefe demands, they 
ought to have been left to the parties who beft knew 
and underftood each others proceedings. It was not 
neceffary that the authority of government fliould 
interpofe in favour of ckims, whofe very foundation 
was a defiance of that authority, and whofe objeft 
and end was its entire fubverfion. 

It may be faid that this letter was written by the 
»abob o£ Arcot ip a moody humour, under the in- 
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iliiehcf of lonie cnagrin. Certainly it was; but it ii 
in fuch humours that truth comes out. And when he 
tells you from his own knowledge, what every one 
muft prefume, from the extreme probability of thb 
thing, whether he lold it or not, one fucH teftimony 
is worth a thoufand that contradifcl that probability, 
when the parties have a better underftanding witK 
each other, and when they have a point to carry, that 
may unite them in a common deceit. 

If this body of private claims of debt, real or 
devifcd, were a queftion, as it is falfely pretended, 
between the nabob of Arcot as debtor, and Paul 
Benfield and his afTociates is creditors, I am fure I 
(hould give myfelf but little trouble about it. If the 
hoards of opprelhon were the fund for fatisfyingthe 
claims of bribery and peculation, who would wilh to 
interfere between fuch litii^ants ? If the demands were 
confined to what might be drawn from the treafures 
which the company's records uniformly aifert that the 
nabob is in polfeflion of; or if he had mines of gold 
or filver, or 'diamonds (as we know that he has none) 
thefe gentlemen might break open his hoards, or dig 
in his mines, without any diRurbance from me. But 
the gentlemen on the other fide of the houfe know as 
well as I do, and they dare not contradi6l me, that 
the nabob of Arcot and his creditors are not adver- 
farics, but collufive parties, and that the whole tranf- 
aftion is under a falfe colour, and falfe names. The 
litigation is' not, nor ever has been, between their 
rapacity and his hpardcd riches. No; it is between 
him and them combining and confederating on one 
fide, and the public revenues, and the miferable 
inhabitants of a ruined country, on the other: Thefe 
are the real plaintiffs and the real defendants in the 
fuit. Refufing a fhilling from his hoards for the fatif- 
fafction of any demand, the nabob of Arcot is always 
ready, nay, he earneltly, and with eagernefs and 
paflion, contends for delivering up to thefe pretended 
•creditors his territory and his fubjeftst It is therefore 



not from treafurles and mines, bat 'from tbe food pf 
your unpaid armies, from the blood withheld from 
the veins, and whipt out of the baci<.s qf the moil 
miferable of men, that we are to pamper extor- 
tion, ufury, and peculation, under the falfe names 
of debtors and creditors of ftate. Ibid* ' 



INDIA COMPANY (pOLICY OF.) 

The invariable courfe of the company's policy is 
jhis: Either they fet lip fome prince too odious to 
maintain himfelf without the neceflity of their affift- 
ance, or they foon render him odious, by making 
Ihim the inftrument of their government. In that 
tiafe troops are bountifully fent to him to maintain his 
iauthority. That he fhould have no want of affift- 
ancc, a civil gentleman, called a refident, is kept at 
his court, who, under pretence of providing duly 
for the pay of thefe troops, gets affignments on the 
revenue* into his hands. Under his provident ma- 
hagementj debts foon accumulate; uc^ affignments 
iare made for thefe debts ; until, ftep by ftep, the 
whole revenue, and with it the whole power of the 
country, is delivered into his hands. The military 
do not behold without a virtuous emulation the mo- 
derate gains of the civil department. They feel that, 
in a country driven to habitual rebellion by the civil . 
government, tKe military isneceflary; and ihey wull 
not permit their fcrvices to go unrewarded. • Tra£ls 
of country arc delivered over to their difcretion. 
Then it is found proper to convert their commanding 
officers into farmers of revenue. Thus, between the 
well paid civil, and well rewarded military edablifh- 
ment, the fituation of the natives may be eafily con- 
je£lured. The authority of the regular and lawful 
government is every where and in every point ex- 
tinguifhed. Dilbrders and violences arile; they are 
repreffed by other diforders and other violences. 
Wherever the collettors of the revenue, and the 
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farming colonels and majors move, ruin is about 
them, rebellion before and behind them. The peo^ 
pie in crowds fly. out of the country; and the frontier 
is guarded by lines of troops, not to exclude an 
enemy, but to pievent the efcape of the i^habita^ts, 
•TT — '-Speech on jVfr, Fox;'s Eajl India Bi(L 



INDIA, 

' Fate of the Natives of India. 

Worse, far worfe, has been the fate. of the poor 
creatures, the natives of India, whom the hypocrify 
of the company has betrayed into complaint of op- 
preffion, and difco.very of peculation. The firft 
woman in Bengal, the r2|.nni of Rajefhahi, the ranni 
of Burdwan, the ranni of A^boa, by their weak 
and thoughtlefs truft in the company's hoiiour and 
proteftion, are utterly ruined: the firft of thefe wo-. 
men, a pcrfon of "princely rank, and once of cor- 
refpondent fortune, who paid above two hundred 
thoufand a year quit-rent to the ftate, is, according to 
very credible information, fo completely beggared as 
to ftand in need of the relief of alms. Mahomed 
Reza Kh&n, the fecond Muffulman in Bengal, for 
having been diftinguifhed by the ill-omened honour 
of the countenance and proteftion of the court of 
direSors, was, without the pretence of any enquiry- 
whatfoever into his conduft, ftripped of all his em^ 
J)l6yments, and reduced to the loweft condition. 
His ancient rival for power, the rajah Nundcomar 
was, by an infult on every thing which India holds; 
refpeflable and facred, hanged in the face of all his. 
nation, by the judges you fent to proteft that peo- 
ple ; hanged for a pretended crime, upon an ex pojl 
faBo Britifli aft of parliament, in the midft of his 
evidence againft Mr. Haftings. The accufer they 
faw hanged. The culprit, without acquittal or en- 
quiry, triumphs on the ground . of that murder : a 
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paurder nqt of Nqndcomar only, but of all living 
Jeftimony, and even of evidence yet unborn. From 
that time not a complaint has been heard from the 
natives againft their governors. All the grievances 
pf India have found a complete remedy, ^fbid^ 



INDIA. 



Brifijh Dominions in India defcribed. 

In the northern parts it is a folid mafs of land, 
fibout eight hundred miles in length, and four or five 
, hundred broad. As you. go fouthward, it become^ 
narrower for a fpace. It afterwards dilates; but 
parrower or broader, you polfefs the .whole eaftem 
and ndrth-eaftern coaft of that vaft country, quite 
from the borders of Pegu. — Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriffa, with Benares (now unfortunately in our im- 
mediate poffeffion) meafure 161,978 fquare Englifli 
niiles; a territory confiderably larger than the whole 
kingdon) of France. Oude, with its dependant pro- 
vinces, is 53,286 fquare miles, not a' great deal lefs 
than England. The Carnatic, with Tanjour and the 
jCircars, is 65,948 fquare miles, very confiderably 
larger than England; and the whole of the company's 
^dominions, comprehending Bombay and Salfette, 
amounts to 281,412 fquare miles; which forms a 
territory larger than any European dominion, Ruf&a 
^.nd Turkey excepted. Through all that vaft extent 
pf country there is not a man who eats a mouthful 
of rice but by permiffion of the Eaft India company. 
• — So far with regard to the extynt. The population 
of this great empire is not eafy to be calculated, 
i When the countries, of which it is compofed, came 
into our poPeffion, they were all eminently peopled, 
j^nd eminently prpdu£tiye ; though at that time con- 
fiderably declined from their antient profperity. But 

fince they are come into our hands ! ! How- 

ever, if we take the period of our eftimate immedi- 
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ately before the utter defolation of the Camatic, and 
it wc allow for the havoc which our government had 
even then made in thefe regions, we cannot, in my 
opinion, rate the population at much lefs than thirty 
miliioiis of fouls : more than four times the number 
of perfons inthe ifland of Great Britain. 

Ivly next enquiry to that of the number, is the 
quality and del'cription of the inhabitants. This mul- 
titude of men does not confiil of an abje£l and bar* 
baroas populate ; much lefs of gangs of favages, 
like the Guaranies and Chiquitos, who wander on the 
walte borders of the river of Amazons, or the Plate; 
but a pc( pie for ages civilized and cultivated; culti-r 
yaicd by ali the arts of polilhed life, whiift we were 
yet in the woods. There, have been (and ftill the 
ikelttons remain) princes once of great dignity, au- 
thority, and opulence. There, are to be found the 
chiefs of tribes and nations. There, is to be found 
an antient and venerable priefthood, the dcpofitory 
of their laws, learning, and hiftory, the guides cff 
the people wliilll living,^ and their confolation in 
death; a nobihty of great antiquity and renown; a 
multitude of cities, not exceeded in population and 
trade by thofe of thefirliclafs in Europe; merchants 
and bankers, individual houfcs of whoni have once 
vied in capital with the Bank of England; whofe 
credit had often fupported a tottering ftate, iand pre- 
ierved their governments in the raidlt of war and de- 
folation; millions of ingenious manufafturers and 
mechanics; millions of the moft diligent, and not 
the lead intelligent, tillers of the earth. Here are 
to be found almofl ail the religions profeffed by men, 
the Bramincal, the Muffulmen, the Eaftern and the 
Weltern Chriltians. / 

If I vrcrc to take the whole aggregate of our pof- 
feffions there, I fhould compare it, as the neareft 
parallel I can find, with the empire of Germany* 
Our immediate poffeffions I fhould compare with the 
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Auftrian dominions, and they would not fufFer in 
the comparifon. The nabob of Oude might ftand 
fbr, the king of Pruffi*'; the nabob of Arcot I would 
compare, as fuperior in territory, and equal in re- 
venue^ to the eleQor of Saxony. Cheyt Sing, the 
rajah of Benares, might well rank with the prince of 
Heffe, at leait; and the rajah of Tanjore (though 
hardly equal in extent of dominion, fuperior in re- 
venue) to the eleftor of Bavaria. The Polygars and 
the northern Zemindars, and other great chiefs, 
might well clafs with the fell of the princes, dukes, 
counts, marquifles, and bifhops in the empire ; all of 
whom I mention to honour, and furely without dif- 
paragement to any or all qf thof<? moft refpcftable 
prince§ and grandees. 

All this vaft mafs, compofed of fo marty orders 
afi4 claffes of men, is* again infinitely diverfified by 
manners, by religion, by hereditary employment, 
through all their poflible combinations. This ren- 
ders the handling of India a matter in an high degree 
critical and delicate. But oh ! it has been handled 
rudely indeed. Even fome of the reformers feem to 
have forgot that they had any thing to do but to re- 
gulate the tenants of a manor, or tne Ihopkeepers of 
the next county tqwn. 

It is an empjre of thisf extent, of this complicated 
nature, of this dignity and importance, that I have 
compared to Germany, and the German government; 
not fof an exa6l refembl^nqe, but as a fort of a 
middle term, by which India might be approximated . 
to our underftandings, and if po0ible to our feelings ; 
in order to awaken fomething of fympathy for the 
unfortunate natives, of which I am afraid we are not 
perfeftly fufceptible, whilft we look at this very 
remote 6bje£t through a falfe and ploudy nie4ium, 
r" . ' J bid. 
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INDIA DIRECTORS* 

A DireSor's qualification may be worth about two 
tboufand five hundred pounds — ^and the intereft, afc 
eight per cent, is about one hundred ^nd fixty pounda. 
a. year. Of what value is that, whether it rife to ten^, 
or fall to fix, or to nothing, to him whofe fon^ before 
he is in Bengal two months, and before he defcenda. 
the fteps of the council chamber, fells the gra^it of ^ . 
f^ngle contraQ; for forty thoufand pounds ? Accord- 
ingly the ftock is bought up in qualificajtions. The 
vote is not to proteft the ftock, but the ftock is bought: 
to acquire the vote ; and the end of the vote is to 
cover and fupport, agaipft juftic?, forae man of 
power who has made an obnoxious fortune in India ; 
Of to maintain in pqwer thofe who are aftually em-t 
ploying it in the acquifition of fuch a fortune ; and. to , 
ayail themfelves in return of his patronage, that ho 
may Ibower the fpoils of the eaft, <' barl3aric pearl 
and gold," on them, their, families, and dependents^ 
So that all the relations of the Compi^ny.are not only, 
changedj, but inverted. The l^rvapts in India are. 
not appointed by the DireQors, but the Direftors are 
chofen by them. The trade is carried on with their 
capitals; to them the revenues of the country are 
n)ortgaged. The feat of the fupreme power, is in 
Calcutta. ^The houfe in Leadenhall-ftreet is nothing : 
more than a 'change for their agents, factors, ajid, 
djeputies. to meet in, tp ts^ke care of their affairs, and 
fupport their interefts; and this fp avowedly, that 
we fee the known agents of the delinquent fervants 
marfhalling and difciplining their forces, and the. 
prime fpokefmen in all their affemblies,— — /&i(i< 



JACOBINISM. 

Jacobinism is the revolt of the enterprifing talent^ 
of a cotmtry againft its property. When private men 
form themfelves into affociations for the purpofe of 
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dellroying the pre-exifting laws and inftitutions of 
their country; when they fecure to themfelves an 
army, by dividing amongft the people of no property 
the eftates of the ancieiU and lawful proprietors; 
when a ft ate recognizes thofe a£ls;. when it does not 
make confifcations for crimes, but makes crimes for 
confifcations ; when it has its principal ftrength, and 
all its refources in fuch a violation of property ; when 
it ftands chiefly upon fuch a violation ; malTacreing by 
judgments, gr otherwife, thofe who make any ftrugglc 
for their old legal government, and their legal, here^- 
ditary, or acquired poffeflions, 1 call this JacoUniJm 
ly eJlabliJhmcnU — Regicide Peace^ 

JACOBINS. 

I HAVE a good opinion of the general aliilities of 
the Jacobins ; not that I fuppofQ them better bom 
than Qthers; but ftrong paffions awake the facilities: 
they fufFer not a particle to be loft; the fpirit of en- 
terprize gives them the full ufe of all their native 

^t^Gr^ies^Trrrrrrlbid, 

JACOBINS* 

^haraBer of the Britijh Jfacohins. 

^ It cannot be concealed. We are a divided people. 
But in divifions, where a part is to be taken, we are 
to make a mufter of our ftrength. I have often en- 
deavoured to clafs thofe. who, in any political view, 
are to be called the people. Without doing fome- 
tbing of this fort wc muil prpc^ed abfurdly. We 
fhould prefume as abfurdly^ if we pretended to very 
great accuracy in our eftimate. But I think, in the 
calculation I have made, the error cannot be very 
inaterial. In England and .Scotland, I compute that 
thofe of adult age, not declining in life, qJ[ toleifable . 
leifure for fuch difcuffions, ' and of fome means of. 
information, more or lefs, and who are above menial 
dependence; (or what virtually is fuch) may amount 
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to about four hundred thoufand. In this number I 
include the women that take a concern in thofe 
tranfaftions, who cannot exceed twenty thoufand. 
There is fuch a thing as a natural reprefentative of 
the people. This body is that reprefentative ; and 
on tVus body, more than on the legal conftitiient, the 
artificial reprefentative depehds. This is the Britifh 
public, and. it is a public very numerous. The reft, 
when feeble, are the objefts of proteftion ; when 
ftrong, the means of force. They who affe6l to con- 
fider that part of us in any other light, infult while 
they cajole us; thcfy do riot want us for counfellors 
iti deliberation, biit to lift us as foldiers for battle. 

Of thefe four hundred thoufand political citizens, 
J look upon one fifth, or about eighty thoufand, toi 
be pur^ Jacobins, utterly incapable of amendment ; 
dbjefcls of eternal vigilance; and when they break 
out, of legal conftraint. On thefe, no reafon, nd- 
argument/ nb fexample, no venerable authority, can 
have the flighteft influence. They dcfire a cnange,' 
and they will have it if they can. If they cannot • 
^ave it by Englifh cabal, they will make no fort of. 
icruple of hfiving it by the cabal of France, into 
which already they ^are virtually incorporated. 

This ipinority is* great and formidable, I do not 
know whether if I aime^ at the total overthrow of a 
kingdom, I ftiould Wifh to be encumbered with a 
larger body of partiziaris/" Thefe, by their fpirit of 
intrigue, arid by their reftlefs agitating afiiivity, are 
«f a force far fuperior to' their numbers; and if 
times grew the leaft (Critical, have the means of de- 
bauching or intimidiating tnahy ot thdfe who are now 
found, as well as of adding to their' force large bodies 
bf the more paffive part 6f the riatjon; This mino- 
rity is numerous enough to nis^ke a' mighty cry for 
Scace, or for war, or for any objeft they; ^x^ led ve- 
emenily todefire. By palling from placfc' ''to place 
with a velocity increaible, and diverfifyin^ their 
charafter and defcriptiop, they are capable of mi- 
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feiicking the general . voiec. We muft not always 
iudge of the generality of the dplnion by the noife of 
the acclamation. 

The majority, the other four-fifths, is perfeSLl/ 
Ibund, arid of th^ beft pdflible difpofitions to religion, 
to got^ernment, to the triie and undivided intcr^ft 
of their country. Siich men arc naturally difpofed 
to peabe. They who are in polTeiljon of all they 
wifli, are languid and improvident; With this fault, 
(and 1 admit its exiftence in all its extent) they would 
hot ehdure to hear of a peace that led to the ruin of 
livery thing for which peace is dear to them. How- 
fever, the defire of peace is efferttially the weak fide 
of all fuch men. All men that ar(^ ruined, afe ruined 
on the fide of their natural propeilfities. There they 
are ungiiarded. They do riot fufpefcl that their de- 
ftruftioi^ is attertipted through their Virtues. This 
their enemies are perfeftly aware of, and accordingly 
they, the moft turbulent of mankind, who neVer made 
^ fcruple to Ihake the tranquillity of their country to 
its centre, raife a contifaual cry foi* peace with France. 
Peace with regicides, and war with the reft of the 
Vorld, is their true motto. From the beginning, and 
even whilft the French gave the blows, and we hardly 
oppofed the vis inertict to their efforts, from that day 
to this hour, like importunate Guinea-fowls crying 
one note day and night, they have called Peaccj 
peace!! Ibid. 



JUDOlHENT A/ND SlNSXBILlTY. 

A reftitude of judgment in the artsj which may b« 
tailed a good taile, does in a great meafure depend 
upon fenfibility ; becaufe if the mind has no bent to 
the pleafures of the imagination, it will never apply 
itfelf fufficiently to works of that fpecies to acquire a 
conipetent knowledge in them. But though it degree 
i|f (enfibiUty is't^quifite to fonxL a good judgment^ 

Kg 
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yet a good judgtnejii? docs not neceflarily arife irofll 
a quick fenfibility bt pleafure; it frequently happen* 
that a very poor judge, merely by force of a greatef 
complexional fenfibility-^ is more affe&ed by a verjr 

f)oor piece, than the bell juage by the moft perfeft j 
or as every thing new, extraordinary, grand, or p^f^ 
lionate, is well calculated to alFeft fuch a perfon, ancj 
that the faults do not affeft him, his pleafure is more 
pure and unmixed ; and as it is merely a pleafure of th? 
imagination, it is much higher than any which is derive^ 
from a reftitude of the judgment ; the judgment i$ 
for the greater part employed in , throwing ftumbling- 
blocks in the way of the imagination, indiffipating thq- 
fcenes of its enchantment, and in tying us down to th^ 
difagreeable yoke of our reafon; for almoft the only 
plealure that men have in judging better than others^ 
confifts in a fort of confcious pride and fuperiority^ 
which arifes from thinking rightly; but then, this is 
an indireft pleafure, a pleafure which does not im- 
inediately refult from the objeft which is under con- 
templation. In the morning of our days, when the 
ienfes are unworn and tender, when the whole maiji 
is awake in every part, and the glofs of novelty fr^fli 
upon all the objeSs that furround lis, how lively ^ 
^hat time are our fenfations, but how falfe and inac- 
curate the judgments we form of things ? I defpair of 
fever receiving the fame degree of pleafure from the 
ftioft excellent performances of genius which I felt at 
that age, from pieces ' which my prefent judgment 
regards as trifling and contemptible. Every trivial 
caufe of pleafure is apt to affe^ the man of too Ian- 

guine a complexion : his appetite is too keen to fuffer 
^ is tafte to be delicate ; ami he is in all refpe&s whaj 
Ovid fays of himfelf in love, 

Molk meum levibus, cor ejl violahih telis^ 
Etfcmper cauja ejl^ cur tgojtmptr amtm. 

One of this charafter can never be a refined judge;! 
never "what the comic pogt calls tlcgaris forviarvm 
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fpeBbior. *tht fexcellence and force of a cohfpofition 
4nuft always be imperfeftly cftimated from its effefik 
On the minds of any ^ except we know the temper and 
charafter of thofe mfinds. The moft powerful effeOis 
of poetry and mufic have been difplayed) and per- 
haps are ftill difplayed, where thefe arts are but in k 
very low and imperfeft ftatew The rude hearer is 
afFefled by the principles whiqh operate in thefe arts 
even in their rudeft condition ; and he is not ikilful 
enough to perceive the defefts. But as arts advance 
towards their perfeSion, the fcience of criticifm ad- 
vances with equal pace, and the pleafure of judges 
is frequently interrupted by the faults which are dif- 
covered in the moft finifticd coropofitions, — ^^^^Xntro- 
d/a^ion on Tajle. 



INFORMER DESCRIBED* 

A mercenary informer knows no diftinSion.— 
Under fuch a fyftem, the obnoxious people are flaves^ 
not only to the Government, but they live at the 
mercy of every individual ; they are at once th|5 flaves 
of the whole community, ana of every part of it; 
and the worft and moft unmerciful men are thofe oh 
whofe goodnefs they moft depend. 

In this fituation, men not only flirink from the 
frowns of the ftern Magiftrate, but they are obliged 
to fly from their very places. The feeds of deftruc- 
tion Sire fown in civil intercourfe, in focial habitude^. 
The blood of wholefome kindred is infeftcd; their 
tables and beds are fiirrounded with fnares; all the 
means given by Providence to make life fafe and 
comfortable, are perverted into inftruments of terror 
and torment. This fpecies of univerfal fubferviency, 
that makes the very fervant who waits behind your 
chair the arbiter of your life and fortune, has fuch a 
tendency to degrade and debafe mankind, and to 
deprive him of that affured and liberal ftate of mind^ 
which alone pan make us what we ought to be^ that 
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1 VOW to God I would fooner bring myftlf to- put s 
man to immediate death for opinions I difliked, and 
fo to get rid of the man and his opinions at once, 
than to fret him with a feverilh being, tainted with 
the gaol diftemper of a contagioi^s fervitude, to keep 
him above ground, an animated mafs of putrefa6kion, 
corrupted himfelf, and corrupting all about him. — 
Speech at Brijlol previous to the ElcBion. 

r- 
JURflSDICTIONS. 

All jurifdiftions, which furnifh more matter of 
expence, more temptation to oppreffion, or more 
means or inftruments of corrupt influence, than ad-, 
vantage to juilitreor political adminiftration) ought 
lo be aboliihed. Oecon. Reform^ 

It is the public juftice that holds the community 
together; the eafe, therefore, and independence of 
the Judges, ought to fuperfede all other confident-, 
tions, and they ought to be the very laft to feel the 
neceflities of the State, or to be obliged either to 
court or bully a Minifter for their right ; they ought 
to be as weak Jolicitors on their own demands^ as ftre- 
Duouji aflertors of the rights and liberties of others. 
The Judgps are, or ought to be, of a referved and 
retired cnarafter, and wholly unconnetlcd with the 
political world. Ibid. 

« 

nKSTITUTION (POLITICAL.J 

When any political inftitution ispraifed, in fpite 
of great and prominent faults of every kind,' and in 
ail its parts, it mutt be fuppofed to have fome thing 
^excellent in its fundamental principles. It muft be 
fliewn that it was right, though imperfeft ; that it is 
not only by poffibility fufceptible of improvement, 
but that it contains a principle tending to its mcliora* 
' tion» — Appeal Jrcm the new to the old PTA^s, 
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JUSTICE. 

Justice is itfelf the great (landing policy of civil 
fociety ; and any eminent departure from it, under 
any circumftancc, lies under the fufpicion of being 

no policy at all. ReJleBions on the Rcvolidion ini 

France. 



IRISH CATHOLICS* 

ConiuU of the Irijh Catholics in London during the 

Riots in 1780. 

There was a circuraftance (juftice will not fafFe?r 
me to pafs it over) which, if any thing could enforce 
thereafons I have given, would fully juftify the aft 
of relief, and render a repeal, or any thing like a 
repeal, unnatural, impoflible. It was the behaviour 
of the perfecuted Roman Catholics under the aQs of 
violence and brutal infolence which they fuffered. I 
fuppofe there are not in London lefs than four or five 
thoufand of that perfuafion from my country, who 
do a great deal of the molt laborious works in the 
metropolis; and they chiefly inhabit thofe^ quarters 
which were the principal theatre of the fury of the 
bigotted multitude. , They are kjiown to be men of 
Arong arms and quick feelings, and more remarkable 
for a determined refolution, than clear ideas, or much 
forefight* But though provoked by every thing that 
can ftir the blood of men, their houfes and chapels in ' 
flames, and with the molt atrocious profanations of 
every thing which they hold facred before their eyes, 
not a hand was movea to retaliate, or even to defend. 
— ^ — Speech at Brijiol^ previous to the EleHim^ 



IRISH CATHOLICS. 

ObjcB and EffeB of the Popery Lazvs. 

Setting, therefore, this cafe out of the queflion, 
it becomes an objeQ: of very ferious cpnfideratiop^ 



' 
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whether, becaufe wicked men of various defcriptions 
are engaged in feditious courfes, the rational, fober^ 
and valuable part of one delcription Ihould not be 
indulged in their fober and rational expectations ? 
You, who have looked deeply into the fpirit of the 
popery laws, mutt be perfeftly fenfible, that a great 
part of the prefent mifchief, which we abhor in com- 
mon, if it at all exifts, has arifen from them. Their 
declared objeQ; was to reduce the Catholics of Ire- 
land to a miferable populace, without property, with- 
out eftimation, without education. The profeffed 
objeft was to deprive the few men who, in fpite of 
diofe laws, might hold or obtain any property amongft 
them, of all fort of influence or authority over the 
reft. They divided the nation into two diftinft bo- 
dies, without common intereft, fympathy, or con- 
nection. One of thefe bodies was to poflefs all the 
fianchifes, all the property, all the education: the 
other was to be compofed of drawers of water and 
cutters of turf for them. Are we to be aftonilhed, 
when, by the efforts of fo much violence in conqueft, 
and fo much policy in regulation, continued without 
intermiflion for near an hundred years, we had re- 
duced them to a mob ; that whenever they came to 
aft at all, many of them would aft exactly like a 
mob, without temper, meafure, or forefight ? Surely 
it might be juft now a matter of temperate difcuflion^ 
whether you ought nofr apply a remedy to the real 
caufe of the evil. _ If the diforder you fpeak of be 
real and confiderable, you ought to raife an arifto- 
cratic intereft; that is^ an intereft of property and 
education anKMigft them ; and to ftrengthen, by every 
prudent means, the authority and influence of men of 
that defcription. It will deferve your beft thoughts, 
to examine whether this can be done without giving 
fuch perfons the means of demonftrating to the reft, 
that foniething more is to be got t)y their temperate 
conduft, than can be expefted from the wild and 
fenfelefs projeQis of thofe who do not belong to their 
body, who Iiave no intereft in their well being, and 
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f)nly wi(h tp make them the dupes of their turbulent 

gmoition, — Letter 1$ Sir H. Langri/he^ M. P. 

—■■■■■—- 

IRISH CATHOLICS (sTATE OF THE-) 

Thp Froteftants of Ireland are not alone fn&ci^ 
cntly the people to form a democracy ; and they are 
too numerous to anfwer the ends and purpofes of an 
frijlocracy. Admiration, that firft fource of obedi- 
ence, can be only the claim or the impofture of the 
few. I hold it to be abfolutely impoffible for two 
millions of plebeians, (Catholics) compofmg cer- 
tainly, a very clear and decided majority in that 
clafs, to become fo far in love with fix or feven hun- 
dred thoufand of their fellow-citizens (to all outward 
appearance plebeians like themfelves, and many of 
them tradefmen, fervants, and otherwife inferior tp 
fome of them) as to fee with fatisfaQion, or even with 
patience, an ^xclufiye power vetted in them, by 
which con/litiUionally they become the abfolute maf- 
ters; and by th^' manners derived from their circum- 
fiances, muft be capable of exerciiing upon^ them, 
daily and hourly, an infulting and vexatious fuperi- 
ority. Neither are the majority of the Irifh indem^ 
nified (as in fome ariftocracies) for this ftate of hu- 
miliating vaffalage (often inverting the nature of things 
and relations) by having the lower walks of induftry 
wholly abandoned to them. They are rivalled, to 
fay the leaft of the matter, in every laborious and 
lucrative courle of life: while every franchife, every 
honour, every truft, every place down to the very 
loweft and leaft confidential (befides whole profef- 
fions) is referved for the matter caft. — Ibid. 



IRISH CATHOLICS EXCLUDED THE ELECTIVE 

FRANCHISE*. 

I WILL not here examine, whether the principles 
of the Britifh [the IrifhJ conttitution, be wife or 

* The right of ek£Uon hath been fince extended to the Iiiik 
Cat]M}lic8, 
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hot. I inuft aflume that they are; and that thole vhcV 
partake the franchifes which make it, partake o£,;| 
benefit. They who are excluded from votes (undef 
pioper qualifitations inherent in the conftitution that 
gives them) are excluded, not , froiii the ^Z^^, but 
from the Britifli conjlitution. They cannot by ahf" 
poflibility, whilft they hear its praifes continually run^ 
in their ears, and are prefent at the declaration which 
is fo generally and fo bravely made by thofe whd 
poffeis the privilege — that the beft blood in their 
veins ought to be fhed, to preferve their ihare in it; 
they, the disfranchifed part, cat) not, I fay, think them- 
felves in an happy ftate, to be utterly excluded frortl 
all its direft and all its corifequential advahtagesl- 
The popular part of the conftitution muft be to them, 
by far the moft odious part of it. To them it is not 
an aBual^ and, if poffible, ftill lefs a virtual repre- 
fentation. It is, indeed, the direft Contrary. It is 
power unlimited, placed in the hands of an adverfc 
defcription, becauje it is an adverfc defcription. And 
if they who compofe the prit^ileged body have not ah 
intereft, they muft btit too frequently haVe motives of 
pride, paffion, pettrlance, peeVifti jealoufy, or tyran- 
nic fui'picion, to brge them to treat the excluded 
people with contempt and rigour. 

Then, fince our oldeft fundamental lav^s follow, 
or rather couple, freehold with franchile; fince n6 
principle of the revoJution fliakes thefe liberties; 
lince the oldeft and one of the beft monuments of 
the conftitution, demands for the Irilh the privilege 
V^hich they fupplicate; fince the principles of the 
revolution coincide with the declarations of the Great 
Charter ; fince the praftice of the revolution, in this 
point:, did not contradift its principles; fince, from 
that event, twenty-five years had elapfed, before a 
domineering party, on a party principle, had ventured 
to disfranchife, without any proof whatfoever of 
abufe, the greater part of the community; fince the 
king's coronation oath does not ftand in his way to 
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tjje performance of }iis duty to all his fubjefts;'finc« 
you have given to all other diffenters thele privileges 
without limit, which are hitherto withheld, without 
any limitation whatfoever, from the Catholics ; fince 
no nation in the world has ever been known to ex- 
clude fo great a body of men (not born flaves) from 
the civil fiate, and all the benefits of its conflitution; 
the whole queftion comes before parliament, as a 
matter for its prudence. I do not put the thing on a 
queftion of right. That difcretion which in judica* 
ture is well faid by Lord Coke to be a crooked cord, 
in legiflature is a golden rule. Supplicants ought 
hpt to appear too much in the charafcler of litigants* 
If the f^bjeft thinks fo highly and reverently of the 
fovereigr) authority, as .not to claim any thing of 
iright, \o that i( may feem to be indepencient of the 
power and free choice of its government : and if the 
Ibvereign,* on his part, confiders the advantages of 
the fubje£|;s'as their right, and all their reafonable 
wifhes as fo many claims; in the fortunate conjunc- 
tion of thefe mutual ^ifpofidons are laid the foun- 
dations of a happy and profperous commonwealth, 
for my own part, aefiring of all things that the autho- 
rity of the legiflatu|:e under , which I was born, and 
which 1 'cherifh, not only with a dutiful awe, but 
with a partial and cordial affefchon, to be maintained 
in the utmoft pofTible refpetl, 1 neiver will fuffer 
inyfelf to fuppofe, that, at bottom, their difcretion will 
be found to be at variance with th^ir juftice. — Ibid. 



jJRISHf CATHOLIC. 

^ojftjfts no virtual Rtprtjtniaiion. (See Reprejentation 

" ' '^' Virtual) ' - ' 

The Irifh Catholic, as a Catholic and belonging 
to a dbfcription, has no virtual relation to the repre- 
fentative ; but the contrary. Th^re is a relation in 
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niutual obligation. Gratitude may not always have 
a very lafting power; but the frequent recurrence of 
an application for favours will revive and refrefli it; 
and will neceflarily produce fome degree of mutual 
' attention. It wilt, produce, at lead, acquaintance^ 
The feveral defcriptions of people will not be kept 
fo much apkrt as they now are, as if they were not 
only feparate nations, but feparate fpecies. The 
ftigma and reproach, the hideous malk will be taken 
off, and men will fee each other as they are. Sure 
I am, that there have been thoufands in Ireland, who 
have never converfed with a Roman Catholic in 
their whole lives, unlefs they happened to talk to 
their gardener's workmen, or to alk their way, when' 
they had loft it in their fports; or, at beft, who bad 
Known them only as footmen, or other domeftics of 
the fecond and third order : and fo averfe were they,^ 
fbme time ago, to have them near their perfons, that 
they would not employ even thofe who could never 
find their way beyond the ftable. I well remember ^ 
great, and, in many refpefts, a good man, who ad-i 
vertifed for a blackfmith; but, at the fame time,* 
added, he muft be a Proteftant. It is impoffible 
that fuch 2^ ftate of things, though natural goodnefs^ 
in many perfons will undoubtedly mak^ exceptions, 
riruft not produce alienation on the one fide, and pride 
and infoleiice on the other. ' ' 

Reduced to a queftion of difcretion, and that dif-* 
crction exercifed folely upon what will appear beft^ 
fgr the confervatiqn of the flate on its prelent bafis, 
I fhould recommend it to your ferious thoughts, whe- 
ther the narrowing of the foundation is always the 
beft way to fecure the building? The body of dif- 
franchifed men will not be perfeflly fatisfied to re« 
main always in that ftate. If they are not fatisfied, 
you have two millions of fubjefts in your bofom, full 
of uneafinefs; not that they cannot overturn the aQ:' 
of" fettleliaent, and put themfelves arid you under ah ^ 
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Jirbitraiy tnafter ; or, that they are net pennitted to 
fpawn an hydra of wild republics, on principles of a 
pretended natural equality in man; but, becaufe you 
will npt fuffer them to enjoy the ancient, funda* 
mental, tried advantages- of a Britifh conllitution ; 
tjiat you will not permit them to profit of the pro- 
teftion of a common father, or the freedom of com- 
inon citizens; and that the only reaibn which can be 
^Iigned for this disfranchifement, has a tendency 
more deeply to ulcerate their minds than the aft of 
exclufion itfelf. What the confequence of fuch feel- 
ings muft be, it is for you to look to. To warn 15 
|iot to menace.— ^/^zi. 



IRISH CATHOLICS. 

Repeal of the Tejl AB in Ireland^ CSc* 

So far as to England. In Ireland ybu have outt 
ran us. Without waiting for an Englilh example,' 
jiou have totally, and without any modification what- 
fbever, repealed the teft as to Proteftant Diffenters, , 
Not having the repealing aft by me, I ought not to 
fay pofi^ively that there is no exception in it; but if 
it be what I fuppofe it is, you know very well, that 
^i Jew in religion, or a Mahometan, or even a public, 
declared atheijij and blafphemer, is perfeftly qualified 
to be lord lieutenant, a lord juftice, or even keepcr^ 
of the king's confcience; and by virtue of his office 
(if with you it be as it is with usj adminiftrator to a 
great part of the ecclefiaftical patronage of the crown. 

Now let us deal a little fairly. We muft admit, 
that Proteftant diflfent was one of the quarters from 
which danger was apprehended at the revolution, and 
againft' which a part of the coronation oath was pe- 
culiarly direfted. By this unqualified repeal, you 
certainly did not mean to deny that it .was the duty 
of the. crown to preferve the church againft Proteftant' 
Diffenters; or taking this to be the true fenfe of the- 
two revolution aft:s of king William, and of the pre- 
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yious and fubfequent anion afts of queen Anne, y/ni 
did not declai'e by this moft unqualified repeal, by 
which you broke down all the barriers, ttot invented, 
indeed, but carefully preferved at the revolution ; you 
did not then and by that proceeding declare, that you 
had advifed the king to perjury towards God, and 
perfidy towajrds the church. No! far, very far from 
it! you never would have done it, if you did not 
think it could be done with perfeft repofe to the royal 
confcier.ce, and perfeQ: fafety to the national efta- 
blifhed religion. You did this upon a full confidera- 
tion of the circumftances of your country. Now, if 
circumftances required it, why fliouldit be contrary 
to the king's* oath, his parliament judging on thole 
circumftances, to reftore to his Catholic people, in 
iuch meafure, and with fuch modifications as the 
public wifdom fhall think proper to add, fcmie fart in 
thcfe franchifes which they formerly had held without 
any limitation at all, and which, upon no fort of urr 
gent reafon at the time, they were deprived of? If fuch 
means can with any probability he (hewn, from cir- 
cumftances, rather to add ftrength to our mixed 
ecclifiaftical and fecular conftitutiop than to weaken 
it; furely they are means infinitely to be preferred to 
penalties, incapacities, and proicriptions continued 
from generation to generation* They are perfeftly 
cpnfiftent with the other parts of the coronation oath, 
in which the king fwears to maintain *' the laws of 
*^ God and the true profeffion of the gofpel, and to 
** govern the people according to the ftatutes ii^ 
•^ Parliament agreed upon, and the laws and cuftoms 
*' of the realm." In confenting to fuch a ftatute, the 
crown would aft, at leaft, as agreeable to the laws of 
God, and to the true profeffion of the gol]pel, and 
to the laws and cuftoms of the kingdom, as George 
I. did when he paffed the ftatute which took from the 
body of the people, every thing which, to that hour, 
and even after the monftrous afts of the 2d and 8th 
of Anne (the obje£ls of our common hatred) they 
ftill enjoyed inviolate. — Ibid. 
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IRELAND. 

Irijli Catholic Clergy. (Sec protest ant clergy.) 

When we are to provide for the education of any 
body of men, we ought ferioufly to confider the par- 
ticular funfttons they are to perform in life. A Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman is the minifter of a very 
ritual religion: and by his profeflion, fubjeft to many 
reftraints. His life is a life full of ftrift obfervances, 
and his duties are of a laborious nature towards him- 
felf, and of the higheft poffible trull towards others. 
The duty of confelEon alone is fufficient to fet in 
the {Irongeft light the neceflity of his having an ap- 
propriated mode of education. The theological opi- 
nions and peculiar rites of one religion never can be 
properly taught in univerfities, founded for the pur- 
pofes and on the principles of another, which in 
many points are direiElly oppofite. Jf a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, intended for celibacy, and the 
funftion of confeflion, is not ftriftly bred in a femi- 
nary where thefe things are refpefted, inculcated and 
enforced, as facred, and not made the fubjeO: of 
derifion and obloquy, he will be ill fitted for the 
former, and the latter will be indeed in his hands a 
terrible inftrument. 

There is a great refemblance between the whole 
frame and conftitutiqn of the Greek and Latin 
churches. The fecular clergy in the former, by 
being married, living under little^ reftraint, and hav- 
ing no particular education fuited to jtheir funftion, 
' are univerfally fallen into fuch contempt, that they 
are never permitted to, afpire to the dignities of their 
own church. It is not held refpetlful to call them 
papas^ their true and antient appellation, but thofe 
who wifli to addrefs them with civility, always call 
them hieromonachi. In confequence of this difre-^ 
Tpetl, which I venture to fay, in fuch a church, muft 
be the confequence of a fecular life, a very great . 
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degeneracy from reputable chriRian manners has 
taken place throyghoutalmoftthe whole of that great 
member of the chriftian church. 

It was fo with the Latin church, before there^ 
ftraint on marriage. Even that reftraint gave rife to 
the greateft diforders before the council of Trent, 
which together with the emulation raifed, and the 
good examples given by the reformed churches, 
wherever they w^ere in view of each other, has 
brought on that happy amendment, which we fee in 
the Latin communion, both at home and abroad. 

The council of Trent has wifely introduced the 
difcipHne of feminaries, by which priefts are not 
trufted for a clerical inftitution, even to the fevere 
difcipline of their colleges; but after they pafs 
through them, are frequently, if not for the greater 
part, obliged to pafs through peculiar methods, 
having their particular ritual filnftion in view. It is 
in a great meafure to this, and to fimilar methods 
ufed in foreign education, that the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland, miferably provided for, living 
among low and ill-regulated people, without any 
difcipline of fufEcient force to fecure good manners, 
have been prevented from becoming an intolerable 
nuifance to the country, inftead of being, as I con- 
ceive they generally arc, a very great lervice to it, 
T Letter on the penal Liaws againjl Irijh Catholics^ 



;tRELANDt 

Genius and Policy of the , Engli/h Government in Ire- 
land; Revolution^ (3c* (See irjsh catholics.) 

I CANNOT poffibly confound in my mind all the 
things which were done at the revolution, with 
the principles of the revolution. As in moft great 
changes, many things were done from the neceffitips 
pf the time; well ox ill underftood from paffion or 
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from vengeance, which were not only not perfeftly 
agreeable to its principles, but in the mod direO: con- 
tradiftion to them. I ihall not think that the depri^ 
vation ef jomt millions of people of all the rights of 
citizens^ and all intereft in the conjlitutiony in and to 
-which thty were born^ was a thing conformable to the 
declared principlei lof the revolution. This, I am 
fure, is true relatively to England (where the opera- 
tion of thefe anti-principles comparatively were of 
little extent) and fome of our late laws, in repealing 
a£ls made immediately after the revolution, admit 
thax fome things then done were not done in the true 
fpifit of th"C revolution. But the revolution operated 
differently in England and Irelend, in many, and 
thefe effential particulars. Suppoling the principles 
to have been altogether the fame in both kingdoms, 
by the application t)f thofe principles to very dif- 
ferent objeOis, the whole fpirit of the fyftem was 
changed, not to fay reverfed. In England it was 
the ftruggle of the great body of the people for the 
eftablifhment of their liberties, againit the efforts of 
^ "^ery fn^all fadion^ who would have opprefled them. 
In Ireland it was the eftablifhment of the power of 
the fmaller number, at the expence of the civil li- 
berties and properties of the far greater part ; and at 
the expence of the political liberties of the whole. 
It was, to fay the truth, not a revolution, but a con- 
<jueft ; which is not to fay a great deal in its favour. 
To infift on every thing done in Ireland at the re- 
volution, would be to infift on the fevere and jealous 
policy of a conqueror, in the crude fettlement of his 
new acquifition, as a permanent rule for its future 
government. This, no power, in no country that 
ever I heard of, has done or profeffed to do— ex- 
cept in Ireland; where it is done, and poffibly by 
fome people will be profeffed. Time has, by de- 
grees, in air other places and periods, blended and 
coalited the conquered with thC' conquerors. So^ 
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after fome titn6, and after one of the moft rigid con- 
quefts th^t we read of in hiftory, the Normans fof- 
tened into the En^lifh, I wifh you to t^irn your re^ 
colleftion to the fine fpeech of Cereafis to the Gauls, 
made to diffuade them from revolt. Speaking of the 
Romans, — ^' Nos quamyis toties laceffiti, jure vifto- 
*' riae id folum vobis addidimus, quo pacem tuere- 
f^ mur; nam neque quies gentium finearmis; neque 
*' arma fine ftipendiis; neque ftipendia fine tributis, 
^' haberi queant. Ccetera in, communi fita funti ipfi 
^^ plerijmque nqftris exercitibus prctfiaetis : ipfi has 

, ^' aliafque provincias regitis: nil Jeperatum claufumvs 
*' — rProinde pacem et urberti, quam viBores viEiique 
*' eodem jure obtinemus^ amate, colite/' You will 
confider, whether the arguments uftd by that Romani 
to thefe Gauls, would apply to the cafe in Ireland j 
and whether you could ufe to plaufible a preamble to 
any fevere warning you might think it proper to hold 
out to thoie who (hould refort to fedition inftead of 
fupplication, to obtain any ohjeft that they may pur- 
|ue with the governing power. 

For a much longer period than that which had fuf 
ficed to. hlen4 the Romans >^ith the nation to which 

' of all others they were the moft adverfe, the Pro- 
teftants fetded in Ireland, confidered themfelves in 
no other light than that of a fort of colonial garri- 
fon, to keep the natives in fubjeCtion to the other 
ftate of Great Britain. The whbie fpirit of the re* 
volution in Ireland, was that of not ^he mjldeft con- 
queror. In truth, the fpirit of thofe proceedings did 
not fonimencc at that ^era, nor was religion, of any 
kind, their primary objeft. What wiis done, was 
pot in the fpirit oJF a cohteft between two religious 
faftions; but between two adverfe nations. The 
ftatutes of Kilkenny fhew, that the fpirit of the po- 
pery laws, and fome even of their aftual prOvifions, 
as applied between Englifiiry and Irifhry, had ex-r 
ift^d in that baraflfed country before the words Pro-? 



teftaiil and J^apili were heard of in the world, it 
Nve r^ad baron Finglas, Spenfer, and Sir John Davisj 
Ve cannot mifs the true genius and jpolicy of the 
Englifh government there before the revolution, as 
well as during the Whole reign of queen Elizabeth, 
Sir John Davis boafts of the benefits received by the 
Natives, by extending to them the Englifh law, and 
turning the whole kingdom into Ihire ground. But 
the appearance of things alone was changed. The 
briginal fcheme was never deviated from for a fingle 
hour. Unheard-of confifcations were made in thd 
northern parts, upon grounds of plots and confpira- 
cies, never proved upon their fuppofed authors. The 
war of chicane fucceeded to the war of arms and of 
hoflile flatute«; and a regular feries of operations 
were carried on, particularly from Chichefter's time, 
in the ordinary courts of juftice, and by fpecial com- 
ftiifBons and inquifitions; firft, Under jprelence of te- 
nures, and then of titles in the crown, for the pur- 
pofe of the total extirpation of the intereft of the na* 
lives in their own foil — until this fpecies of fubtle 
ravagCj being carried to the lafl e^cefs of oppreflion 
and infolence under Lord Strafford, it kindled the 
flames of that rebellion which broke out in 1641. 
By the ifTue of that war, by the turn which the Earl 
of Clarendon gave to things at the reftoration, and 
by the total reduftion of the kingdom of Ireland ii> 
i6gi, the ruin of the native Irifh, and in a great 
meafure too, of the firft races of the Englifh, was 
completely accomplifhed. The new Enghlh interefl 
was fettled with as folid a ftability as any thing ia 
human affairs can look for. All the penal laws of 
that unparalleled code of oppreffion, which were 
made arter the laft event, were manifeftly the efleSs 
of national hatred and fcorn towards a conquered 
people; whom the viftors delighted to trample upon, 
and were not at all afraid to provoke. They were 
not the effeO: of their fears but of their fecurity, 

^ 3 
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They who carried on this fyftemy looked to the xrtz^ 
fiftible force of Great Britain for their fupport in theiy 
acks of power. They were quite certain, that no 
complaints of the natives would be heard on thi* 
iide of the water, wi«th any other fentiments than 
thofe of contempt and indignation. Their cries ferv- 
ed only to augment their torture. Machines, which 
could anfwer their purpofes fo well, mult be of an 
excellent cpontrivance. Indeed, in England, the dou- 
ble name of the complainants, Irifh and Papifts (it 
would be bard to fay, fingly, which fingly was the 
moft ojdious^ (hut up the hearts of every one agdnft 
them. Whilft that temper prevailed, and it prevailed 
in all its force to a time within our memory, every 
mfeafure was pleafing and popular, jull in proportion 
as it tended to harafs and ruin a fet of people, who 
vere looked upon as enemies to God and man; and, 
indeed, as a race of bigotted favages, who were a 
difgrace to human nature itfelf. 

However, as the Englifh in Ireland begian to be 
domiciliated, they began alfo to recolleft that they 
had a country. The Englifh interejlj at firft by faint 
and almoft infenfible degrees, but at length openly 
and avowedly, . became an indeptndent Iri/h intereji ; 
full as independent as it could ever have been, if it 
had continued in the pcrfons of the native Irifli;^ and 
it was maintained with more fkill, and more confif- 
tency than probably it would have been in theirs* 
With their views, the Anglo-Irijh changed their 
maxims — it was neceffary to demonitrate to the wholp 
people that there was Ibmething at leaft, of a com- 
mon intereft, combined with the independency, which 
was to become the objefl; of common exertions*. The 
mildnefs of government produced the hrft relaxation 
towards the Irifh ;*the neceffities, and, in part too, 
the temper that predominated at this great change, 
produced the fecond and the molt important of thefe 
relaxations. Englilh gciverniaentj and Irilh legifli^- 



ture. Felt jointly the propriety of tliis meafurc. The^ 
Irifli parliament and nation became independent. 

The true revolution to you, that which moft in- 
trinfically and fubftantiSilly refembled the Englifti re- 
volution of 1688, was the Irifli revolution of 1782. 
The Irifli parliament of 1782 bore little refemblance 
to that which fat in that kingdom, after the period of 
the firft of thefe revolutions. It bore a much nearer 
refemblance to that which fat under king James. The 
change of the parliament in 1782 from the charafter 
of the parliament which, as a token of its indignation, 
had burned all the journals indifcriminately of the 
former parliament in the council chamber, was very 
vifible. The addrefs of king William's parliament, 
the parliament which aflembled after the revolution, 
amongft other caufes of complaint (many of them 
fufficiently juft) complains of the repeal by their pre- 
deceffors of Poyning's law; no abfolute idol with 
the parliament of 1782. 

Great Britain finding the Anglo-Irifli highly ani- 
mated with a fpirit, which had, indeed, Jhewn itfelf 
before, though with little energy, and many inter- 
ruptions, and therefore fuffered a multitude of uni- 
form precedents to be eftablilhed againfl: it, aQ:ed, in 
.my opinion, with the greatelt temperahce and wifdom. 
She faw that the difpofition of the leading, fart of the 
nation would not permit them to aft any longer the 
part of a garrifon. She faw that true policy did not 
require that they ever- fliould have appeared in that 
charafter; or if it had done fo formerly, the reafons 
had now ceafed to operate. She faw that the Irifli 
of her race, were refolyed to build their conftitution 
and their politcs upon another bottom. With thofe 
things under her view, flie inftantly complied with 
the whole of your demands, without any refervation 
whatfoever. She furrendered that boundlefs lupe- 
riority, for the prefer vation of which, and the ac- 
quifition, flie had fupported the Englifli colonies in 
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Ireland for fo long a time, and at fo vaft an expence 
(according to the uandard of thofe ages) ©f her blood 
and treafure. 

When we bring before us the matter which hiftory 
affords for our feleftion, it is not improper to exa- 
mine the fpirit of the feveral precedents, which are 
candidates fpr our choice. Might it not be as well 
for your ftatefmen, on the other fide of the water, to . 
•iake an example from this latter, and furely more 
conciliatory revolution, as a pattern for your conduQ: 
towards your own fellow-citizens, than from that of 
1688, when a paramount (bvereignty over both you , 
and them, was more loftily claimed, and more fternly 
exerted, than at any former, or at any fubfequent 
period? Great Britain in 1782, rofe above the vulgar 
ideas' of policy, the ordinary jealoufies of ftate, and 
all the fentiments of national pride and national am- 
bition. If fhe had been more difpofed than, I thank 
God for it, Ihe was, to lillen to the fuggeflions of 
paffion, than to the diftates of prudence; Ihe might 
hav6 urged the principles, the maxims, the policy, the 
praftice of the revolution, againtt the demands oFthe 
leading defcription in Ireland, with full as much 
plaufibility, and full as good a grace, as any amongft 
them can poiFibly do, againft the fupplications of fo 
vaft and extenfive a defcription of their own people. 

A good deal too, if the fpirit of domination and 
cxclulion had prevailed in England, might have been 
excepted againft fome of the' means then employed 
in Ireland, whilft her claims were in agitation. They 
were, at leaft, as much out of the ordinary courfe, 
as thofe which are now objefted againft admitting 
your people to any of the benefits of an Englifh con- 
ftitution. Moil certainly, neither with you, nor here, 
was any one ignorant of what was at that time faid, 
written, and done. But on all fides we feparated the 
means from the end ; and we Separated the caufe of 
the moderate and rational; from the ill-intentioned 
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and feditious ; which on fuch occafions are fo fre-' 
quently apt to march together. At that time, on 
your part, yoii were not afraid to review what was 
done at the revolution of 1688, and what had been 
continued during the fubfequent flourilhing period 
of the Britifh empire. The change then made was a 
great and fundamental alteration. In the execution, 
it was an operofe bufinefs on both fides of the water* 
It required the repeal of feveral laws ; the modifi- 
cation of many, and a new courfe to be given to axji 
infinite number of legiflaiive, judicial, and official 
praftices and ufages in both kingdoms. This did not 
frighten any of us. You are now alked to give, in 
fome moderate meafure, to your fellow-citizens, what 
Great Britaia gave to you, without any meafure at 
all. Yet notwithftanding all the difficulties at the 
time, and the apprehenfions which fome very well- 
meaning people entertained, through the admirable 
temper in which this revolution (or reftoration in the 
nature of a revolution) was condufted in both king- 
doms, it has hitherto produced no inconvenience to 
either; and I truft, with the continuance of the fame 
temper, that it never will. I think that this fmall 
inconfiderable change relative to an exclufive ftatute 
not made at the revolution, for reftoring the people 
to the benefits, from which the green forenefs of a 
civil war had not excluded them, will be produftive 
of no fort of mifchief whatfoever. Compare what 
was done in 1782 with what is wiflied in 1792 ; con- 
fider the fpirit of what has been done at the feveral 
periods of reformation ; and weigh maturely, whether 
it be exaftly true that conciliatory conceffions ^ire of 
good policy only in difcuffions between nations; but 
that among defcriptions in the fame nation, they muft 
always be irrational and dangerous. What have you 
fuffered in your peace, your profperity, or, in what 
©ught ever to be dear to a nation, your glory, by 
the laft aft by which you took the property of that 
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people under the proteaion of the laws? ,What 
reafon have you to dread the confequences of ad-» 
mitting the people pofleffing that property to fome 

Ihare in the protedion of the cmjlituiion ? Letter 

io Sir H* Langri/he^ M. P. 



IRELAND. 

TJie Englijh Parliament early communicated to Ireland* 

Ireland^ before the Englilh conqueft, though 
never governed by a defpotic power, had no parlia- 
ment* How far the Englifh parliament itfelf was at 
that time modelled according to the prefent form, is 
dilputed among antiquarians. But we have all the 
leafon in the world to be affured, that a form of par- 
liament, fuch as England then enjoyed, fhe inftantly 
communicated to Ireland; and we are equally fure 
that almoft every fucceffive improvement in confti- 
tutional liberty, as fall as it was made here, was 
tranfmitted thither. The feudal baronage, and the 
feudal knighthood, the roots of our primitive con- 
ililution, were early tranfplanted into that foil ; and 
grew and flouriftied there. Magna Charta, if it did 
not give us originally the houfe of commons, gave 
us at leaft an houfe of commons of weight and con- 
fequence. But your anceftors did not churlilhly fit 
down alone to the fcaft of Magna Charta. Ireland 
vas made immediately a partaker. This benefit of 
Englifh laws and hberties, I confefs, was not atfiril 
extended to all Ireland. Mark the confequence. 
Englifh authority and Englifh liberties had exa£lly 
,lhe fame boundaries. Your ftandard could never be 
advanced an iftch before your privileges. Sir John 
Davis fhews beyond a doubt, that the refufal of a 
general communication of thefe rights, was the true 
caufe why Ireland was five hundred years in fubduing ; 
and after the vain projefts of a military government, 
attempted in thp reign of Queen Elizabeth^ it wa6 
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loon difcovered, that nothing could make tfcat country 
Englifli, in civility and allegiance, but your laws and 
your forms of legiflature. It was not Englifli arms, 
out the Englifli conftitution, that conquered Ireland. 
From that time, Ireland has ever had a general 
parliament, as fhe had before a partial parliament. 
You changed the people ; you altered the religion; 
but you never touched the form or the vital fubfl:ance 
of free government in that kingdom. You depofed 
kings; you reftored them; you altered the fucceflion 
to theirs, as well as to your own crown; but you 
never altered their conftitution ; the principle of which 
was refpefted by ufurpation ; reftored with the refto- 
ration of monarchy, and ettabliflicd, I truft, fot 
ever, by the glorious Revolution. This has made 
Ireland the great and flourifliing kingdom that it is; 
and from a difgrace and a burthen intolerable to this 
nation, has rendered a principal part of our ftrength 
and ornament. This country cannot be faid to have 
ever formally taxed her. The irregular things done 
in the confufion of mighty troubles, and on the hinge 
of great revolutions, even if all were done that is faid 
to have been done, form no example. If they have 
any effeQ: in argument, they make an exception to 
prove the rule. None of your own liberties could 
ftand a moment if the cafual deviations fronvthem, at 
fuch times, were fuffered to be ufed as proofs of their 
nullity. By the lucrative amount of fuch caftial 
breaches in the conftitution, judge what the ftated 
and fixed rule of fupply has been in that kingdom. 
Your Irifti penfioners would ftarve, if they had no 
other fund to live on than taxes granted by JEnglifli 
authority. Turn your eyes to thofe popular grants 
from whence all your great fupplies are come ; and 
learn to refpeft that only fource of publij: wealth in 

the Britifti empire Speech on C(^nciHation with 

America. 
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IRELANDi 

State of Ireland in i 7 86. 

^ ^HE firft conceffions to Ireland, by being (miiert 

^gainll my will) mangled and ftripped of the parts 

iwhich were neceffary to make out their juft corre- 

. fpondence and connexion in trade, were of no ufe^ 
The next year a feeble attempt was made to bring the 
thing into better {hape* This attempt (countenanced 
by the rainifter*) on the very firft appearance of fomd 
popular uneafinefs, was, after a confiderable progreCi 
through the houfe, thrown out by hinu 

What was the confequence ? The whole kingdonl 
of Ireland was inftantly in a flame. Threatened by 

- foreigners, and, as they thought, infulted by Eng;- 
land, they refolved at once to refift the power of 
France, and to caft off yours. As for us, we were 
able neither to protefcl nor to reftrain them. Forty 
thoufand men were raifed and difciplined without 
commiffion from the crown. Two illegal armies 
were feen with banners difplayed at the fame time^ 
and in the fame country. No executive magiftrate^ 
no judicature, in Ireland, would acknowledge the 
legality of the army which bore the king's commiffion ; 
and no law, or appearance of law, authorifed the 
army commiffioned by itfelf. In this unexampled 
ftate of things, which the leaft error, the leaft trelpafs 
on the right or left, would have hurried down the 
precipice into an abyfsof blood and confufion, the 
people of Ireland demand a freedom of trade with 
arms in their hands. They interdiO: all commerce 
between the two nations. They deny all new fupply 
in the houfe of commons, although in time of w^ar* 
They ftint the truft of the old revenue, given for 
two years to all the king's predece.flors, to fix months. 
The Britifli parliament, in a former feffion frightened 
into a limited conceffion by the menaces of Ireland, 
frightened out of it by the menaces of England, was 
now frightened back again, and made an univerfal 

* LordNortht 
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funrender of ^U that had been thought the peculiar, 
referved, uncommunicable rights of England; — ^the 
exclufive commerce of America, of Africa, of the 
Weft-Indies — all the enumerations of iht ^fts of 
navigation — all the manufactures, — ^iron, glafs, even 
the laft pledge of jealoufy and pride, the interett hid 
in the fecret of our hearts, the inveterate prejudice 
moulded into the conftitution of our frame, even the 
facred fleece itfelf, all went together. No referve ^ 
no exception ; no debate ; no difcuffion, A fudden 
light broke in upon us all. It broke in, not through 
well-contrived and well-difpofed windows, but through 
flaws and breaches ; through the yawning chafms of 
our ruin. We were taught wifdom by humiliation,. 
No town in England prefumed to have a prejudice; 
or dared to mutter a petition. What was worfe, the 
whole Parliament of England, which retained autho- 
rity for nothing but furrenders, was defpoiled of 
fevery fhadow of its fuperintendance. It was, without 
any qualification, denied in theory, as it had been 
trampled upon in prafclice. This fcene of ftiame and 
^ifgrace has, in a manner whilft I am fpeaking, 
ended by the perpetual ellablifhnient of a mihtary 
power, in the dominions of this qrown, without con- 
ient of the Britifli legiflature *, contrary to the policy 
of the conftitution, contrary to the declaration of 
right : and by this your liberties are fwept away along 
with your fupreme authority — and both, linked 
fogether from the beginning, have, 1 am afraid, 
):)oth together periihed for ever. 

What! gentlemen, was I not to forefee, or fore- 
feeing, was I not to endeavour to fave you from all 
thefe multiplied mifchiefs and difgraces ? Would the 
little, filly, canyajs pratde of obeying inttruftions, 
. pnd haying no opinions but yours, and fuch idle 
fenfelefs tales, which amufe the vacant ears of un- 
fhjnking men, have faved you from fi the pelting of 

* Iriih perpetaal onitiny a^« 
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<< that pitilefs ftoim,'* to which the loofe improvi- 
dence, the cowardly rafhnefs of thofe who dare not 
Jock danger in the face, fo as to provide againft it 
in time, and therefore throw themfelves headlong 
into the midft of it, have expofed this degraded 
nation, -beat down and proftrate on the earth, un- 
flieltered, unarmed, linrefifting? Was I an Irifhman 
on that day, that I boldly withftood our pride ? or 
on the day that I hung down my head, and wept in 
iliame and filence over the humiliation of Great 
Britain ? \ became unpopular in England for the one, 
and in Ireland for the other. What then ? What 
obligation lay on me to be popular? I was bound 
to ferve both kingdoms. To be pleafed t^ith my 

fervice, was their affair, not mine.- Speech previous 

to the Ekdlion at BriJloL 

INFLUENCE (cORRUPT.) 

Corrupt influence is itfelf the perennial fpring 
of all prodigality, and of all diforder; which loads 
us, more than millions of debt; which takes away 
vigour from our arms, wifdom from our councils, 
and every (hadow of authority and credit from the 
rooft venerable parts of our conftitution,— — Oifcorj, 
Rejorm^ 



INDIVIDUALS. 

Individuals pafs like fliadows; but the com- 
monwealth is fixed and ftable. The difference 
therefore of to-day and to-morrow, which to privatq. 
people is immenfe, to the ftate is nothing, Jbid^ 



KINGS. 

Kings are naturally lovers of low company.-*^ 
They are fo elevated above all the reft df mankind, 
that they muft look upon all their fubje£ls as oa ^ 



level. They are rather apt to hate than to love their 
nobility, on account of the occafionil refiftance to 
their will, which will be made by their virtue, their 
petulance, or their pride. It muft indeed be ad- 
mitted, that many of the nobility are as perfectly 
willing to aQ: the part of flatterers, tale4)earers, pa- 
rafites, pimps, and buffoons, as any of the loweit 
and vileft of mankind can poflibly be. But they arc 
not properly qualified for this objcft of their ambi- 
tion. The want of a regular education, and early 
habits, and fome lurking remains of their dignity, 
will never permit them to become a match for an 
Italian eunuch, a mountebank, a fidler, a player, or 
any regular praftitioner of that tribe. The Roman 
Emperors, almoft from the beginning, threw them- 
felves into fuch hands, and the mifchief increafed 
every day till its decline, and its final ruin. It is 
therefore of Very great importance (provided the 
thing *is not overdone) to contrive fuch an eftablilh- 
ment as muft, almoft whether a prince will or not, 
]bring into daily and hourly office^ about his perfon, 
a great number of his firft nobility ; and it is rather 
an ufeful prejudice that gives them a pride in fuch a 
fervitude. Though they are not much the better for 
a court, a court wijl be much the better for them. 
I have therefore not attempted to reform any of the 
9ffices of honour about the king's perfon, — ^-^Jbid^ 

KINGS (A0tJ]LATORY ADDRESSES To). 

Dr. Price, in this fcrmon*, condemns very pro- 
perly the praftice of grofs, adulatory addreffes t6 
kings. Inftead of this fulfome ftyle, he propofes 
that his majefty ftiould be told, on occafions of con- 
gratulation, that " he is to confider himfelf as more 
*' properly the fervant than the fovereign of his 
♦^ people/' For a compliment, this new form of 

? Page %^9 23, %j^ 



*• addrefs does not feem to be very foothing. Thofe 
who arc fervants, in name, as well as in effeft, do 
not like to be told of their fituation, their duty, and 
their obligations. The flave, in the old play, tcUs 
his mailer, " Hcsc commemoratio ejl quaji exprobratio.'* 
It is not pleafant as complimem, it is not wholefoine 
as inftrufition. After all, if the king were to bring 
himfelf tp echo this new kind of addrefs, to adopt 
it in terms, and even to take the appellation of Ser- 
vant of the People a$ his royal ftyle, how either he 
or we fhould be much mended by it, I cannot ima- 
gine. I have feen very affuming letters, figned^ 
Your moft obedient, humble fervant. The proudeft 
domination that ever was epdured on earth took a 
title of ftill greater humility than that which is now 
propofed for fovereigns by the Apoftle of Liberty. 
Kings and nations were trampled upon by the foot 
of one calling himfelf *' the Servant of Servants/* 
and mandates for depofing fovereigns were fealed 
with the fignet of *' the Fifherman." 
' 1 ftiould have confidered all this as no more thaq 
a fort of flippant vain difcourfe, in whigh, as in an 
unfavory fume, feveral perfons fufFer the fpirit of 
liberty to evaporate, if it were not plainly in fup- 
port of the idea, and a part of the fcheme of " ea- 

• ihiering kings for mifconduft.** In that light it is 
worth fome obfervation. 

Kings, in one fenfe, are undoubtedly the fervants 
of the people, becaufe Iheir power has no other ra- 
tional end than that of the general advantage ; but it 
is not true that they -.are, in the ordinary fenfe (by 
our conflitution at leaflj any thing like fervants ; the 
effence of whofe fituation is to obey the commands 
of fome other, and to be removeable at pleafure.-— 
But the King of Great Britain obeys no other per- 
fon ; all other perfons are individually, and coU 
leftively too, under him, and owe to him a legal 
obedience. The law, which knows neither to flatter 
nor to infult^ calls this high magiftrate, not our fer- 
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Vanl, as this humble Divine calls him, but «^ our 
Jovcreign lord the King,** and we, on our parts, have 
learned to fpeak only the primitive language of the 
law, and not the confufed jargon of their Babylonian 
pulpits. 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obev the 
law in him, our conftirution has made no fort of 
provifion towards rendering him, as a fe» Vant, in any 
degree refponfibie. Our conllitution kno^\is nothing 
of a magillrate like the Jujlicia <»f Arragon; nor of 
anv court legally appointed, nor of any procefs le^ 
gaily fettled for fubmitting the king to the refpon- 
fibiiity belonging to all fcrvants. Jh this he is not 
diftipguifhed from the Commons and the Lords ; 
who, in their feveral public capacities, can never 
be called to an account for their conduft ; although 
the Revolution Society chufes to affert, in dired 
oppoGtioil to one of the wiLft and moft beauiifjl 
parts of our conftitution, that " a king is no more 
" than the firft fervant of the public, created by it, 
'' and refponjiblt to it"*-^ReJleSions on the RevoliUiou 
in France^ 
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To reconcile the minds of the pedple to all thefe 
tnoVements, principles correfpondent to them had 
been preached up with great zeal. Every one mud 
remember that the cabal fet out with the moft afto- 
nifhing prudery, both moral and political. Thofe 
who in a few months after foufed over head and ears 
into the deepeft and dirtieft pits of corruption, cried 
out violently againft the indirect practices in the 
clefting and managing of parliaments, which had for- 
merly prevailed. This rnarvellous abhorrence which 
the Court had fuddenly taken to all influence, was 
not only circulated in converfation through the king/* 
dora, but pompoufly announced to the public, with 



many mher extraordinary things, in a pampKTet whicfe 
had all the appearance of a manifefto preparatory to 
lome confiderable enterprize. Throughout, it was 
a fatire, though in terms managed and decent enough, 
on the politics of the former reign. It was indeed 
WTitten with na fmall art and addrefs. 

In this piece (Sentiments of an honeft Man) ap- 
peared .the firft dawning of the new fyftem ; there 
firft appeared the idea (then only in fpe'culation) of 
feparating the court from the aiminijlration ; of carry- 
ing every thing from national connexion to pcrfonal 
regards ; and of forming a regular party for that pur- 
pofe, under the name of king's men. 

To recommend this fyftem to the people, a per* 
fpeftive view of the Court, gorgeoufly painted, and 
finely illuminated from within, was exhibited to the 
gaping multitude. Party was to be totally done away,, 
with all its evil works* Corruption was to be caft 
down from Court, as Ate was from Heavem Power 
was thenceforward to be the chofen refidence of 
public fpirit ; and na one was to be fuppofed under 
any finifterinflaence, except thole who had the mis- 
fortune to be in difgrace at court, which was tO' 
ftand in lieu of all vices and all corruptions. A 
fcheme of perfeftion to be realized in a monarchy 
far beyond the viiiouary republic of Plato. The 
whole fcenery was exaftly difpofed to captivate thofe 
good fouls, whofe credulous morality is fo invaluable 
a treafure to crafty politicians. Indeed there was. 
wherewithal to charin every body, except thofe few 
who are not much pleafed with profeflions of fuper« 
natural virtue, who know of what ftufF fuch profef- 
lions are made, for what purpofes they are deligned,. 
and in what they are fure conftantly to end. Many 
innocent gentlemen, who had been talking profe all 
their lives without knowing any thing of the matter, 
began at laft to open their eyes upon their own merits, 
and to attribute their not having been Lords of the 
Treafury and Lords of Trade mahy years before, 



^efely to tKe prevalence of party, and to the mini- 
fterial power, which had friiftrated the good intentions 
bf the Court in favoQr of their abilities. Now wa^ 
the time to unlock the fealed fountain of royal bounty^ 
Vhich had been infamoufly monopolized and buck- 
ftered, and to let it flow at large ilpon the whole 
people. The tjrae was come to reftore royalty to its 
original fplendor. Mettre le Roy hor^ de page^ became 
lEi fort of Wettch-vi^ord ; and it was conltantly in the 
mouths of all the runners of the Court, that nothing 
could preferve the balance of the coriftitUtion from 
being overturned by the rabble, or by a faftion of 
the nobility, but to tree the fdvereign effeflually from 
that minifterial tyranny under which the royal dignity 
had been opprfeffed in the perfon of hi^ Majcfty'^ 
grandfather. "^ 

Thefe were fome of the many artifices ufed to re* 
iconcile the people to the great change which was 
^inade in the perfons who compofed the miniftry^ and 
the ftill greater which was made and avowed in its 
conftitution. As to individuals, other methods were 
Employed with them ; in order fo thoroughly to dif- 
tinite every party, and even every family, that no 
toncert^ oraer^ or effect^ might appear in any future 
oppojition. And in this manner an Adminillration, 
without corineftion with the people, ,or with one 
another, was firft put in pofTeffion of government. 
What good corifequences followed from it, we have 
jail feen; whether with regard to virtue, public or 
private > to the eafe and happihefs of the fovereign ; 
or to the real ftrength of government. But as fo 
much ftrefs was then laid on the neceffity of this new 
projeft, it will not be amifs to take a view of the ef- 
fefts of this royal fervitude and vile durance, which 
was fo deplored in the reign of the late monarch, and 
was fo carefully ta be avoided in the reign of his 

fucceffor. Thoughts on the Caufe ofthcprefcnt Dif^ 

contents. 



KINGS. 

ICiNGs will be tyrants from policy, when fubjeflb 
are rebels from principle. Ibid. 

KING OF GR£AT BRITAIN. 

Crown of England hereditary. (See king's men> 

PRINCES, MINISTERS, CABIN£T (dOUBLe), RE- 
VOLUTION SOCIETY, &€. 

There is ground enough for the opinion that all 
the kingdoms of Europe were, at a remote period', 
eleftive, with more or fewer limitationrs in the objefts 
of choice ; but whatever kings might have been here 
or elfewhere, a thoufand years ago, or rn whatever 
manner the ruling dynafties of England or France 
may have begun, the King of Great Britain is at this 
day king by a fixed rule of fuccellion, according to 
the laws of his country; and whilft the legal condi- 
tions of the compaQ: of fovereignty are performed by 
him (as they are performed) he holds his trown in 
contempt of the choice of the Revolution Society, 
vho have not a fingle vote for a king amongft them, 
either individually or colleftirely ; though 1 make no 
doubt they would foon erett themfelves into an elec- 
toral college, if things were ripe to give effetl to 
their claim. His Majefty's heirs and fucceffors, each 
in his time and order, will come to the crown with 
the fame contempt of their choice with which his 
Majefty has fucceededto that he wears. 

Whatever may be the fuceefs of evafion in ex-- 
plaining away the grofs error oifaBj which fuppofes 
that his Majefty (chough he holds it in concurrence 
with the withes) owes his crown to the choice of his 
people, yet nothing can evade their full explicit de- 
claration, concerning the principle of a right in the 
people to chufe, which right is direftly maintained, 
and tenacioufly adhered to. All the oblique infinu- 
-ations concerning eleftion bottom in this propofition, 
and are referable to it. Left the foundation of the 
king's exclufive legal title fhould pafs for a mere raat 
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of adulatory freedom, the political divine (Dr. Price} 
proceeds dogmatically to affert*, that by the prin- 
ciples of the revolution, the people of England have 
acquired three fundamental rights, all which, with 
him, compofe one fyftem, and lie together in one 
ftiort fentence ; namely, that we have acquired a 
right 

1. " To chufe our own governors." 

2. " To cafliier them for mifcondu£l." 

3. " To frame a government for ourfelves." 
This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, 
though made in the name of the whole people, be- 
longs to thofe gentlemen (Revolution Society) and 
their faftion only. The body of the people of Eng- 
land have no fhare in it; they utterly difclaim it; 
they will refift the practical affertion of. it with their 
lives and fortunes. They are bound to do fo by the 
laws of their country, made at the time of that very 
revolution, which is appealed to in favour of the 
fictitious rights claimed by the fociety which abufes 
its «ame. 

Thefe gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all their 
r-eafonings on the revolution of 1688, have a revolu- 
tion which happened in England about forty years 
before, and the late French revolution, fo much be- 
fore their eyes, and in their hearts, that they are 
conftantly cqnfqunding all the three tqgether. It is 
neceffary that we ihould feparate what they confound. 
We mult recall their erring fancies to the adts of the 
revolution which we revere, for the difcovery of its 
true principles. If the principles of the revolution of 
1688 are any where to be foiind, it is in the fta^ute 
called the Declaration of Right. In that mpft wife, 
fober, and confiderate declaration, drawn up by 
great lawyers and great ftatefmen, and not by warm 
and inexperienced enthufiafts, not one >yord is faid, 
nor one fuggeftion made, of a general right " to 

* P. 34, Difcourfe on the Love of our Country. 
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^ chufe our own governors ; to c^Qiier them for miF- 
** conducl; and to ^orm a government iox ourjdves'^ 

This declaration of right (the afcl of the ift of 
William and Mary, feff. a. ch. 2.) is the comer-ftone 
of our conftitution, as reinforced, explained, im- 
proved, and in its fundamental principles for ever 
fettled. It IS called " An aft for declaring the rights 
♦' and liberties of the fubjeft, and for J}ttling the 
" fuccejfion of the crown." You will obferve, that 
thefe rights and this fucceifion are declared ^n one 
body, and bound indiflolubly together. 

A few years after this period, a fecond opportu- 
nity offered for alferting a right of eleftion to the 
crown^ On the profpetl of a total failure of iffue, 
from King Wilhara, and from the Princefs, after- 
wards Queen Anne, the confideration of the fettle- 
nient of the prown, and of a further fecurity for the 
liberties of the people, again came before the Le-. 
giflature. Did they this lecond tiipe make any pro- 
yifion for legalizing the crown on the fpurious revo- 
lution principles of the Old Jewry ? No. They fol- 
lowed the principles which prevailed in the Declara- 
tion of Right; indicating with more precifion the 
perfons who were to inherit in the Proteftant line. — 
This aft alfo incorporated, by the fame policy, our. 
liberties, and an hereditary fucceffion in the fame aft, 
inftead of a right to chufe our own governors, they 
declared that i\\^ JucctJfioTk in that line (the Proteftant 
i^ine drawn from James the Firft) was ablolutely ne- 
ceffary " for the peace, quiet, and fecurity of the 
realm,"' and that it wis equally urgent on them *' to 
^^ maintain a certainty in the Juccejfion thereof, to 
*' which the fubjefts may fafely haye recourfe for 
f« their proteftion." Both theie a£ls, in which are 
heardthe xmerring, unambiguous oracles of revolution 
policy, inftead of countenancing the delufive, gipfey 
prediftions of a " right to chufe our governors,'' 
prove to a demonftratio^ how totally adverfe' the wif- 
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dom of the nation was from turning a cafe of neccffity 
into a rule of law. 

Unqueftionably there was at the revolution, in the 
perfon of King William, a fmall and a temporary de- 
viation from the Itritt order of a regular hereditary 
fucceffion ; but it is againtt all genuine principles of 
jurifprudence to draw a principle from a law made in 
a fpecikl cafe, and regarding an individual perfoix 
Privilegium non tra^^Jit in exelnplum. If ever there 
was a time favourable for eftablifhing the principle, 
that a king of popular choice was the only legal 
king, without all doubt it was at the revolution. Its 
not being done at that time is a proof that the nation 
was of opiniqii it ought not to be done at any time. 
There is no perfon fo completely ignorant of our 
hiftory, as not to know that the majority in Parlia- 
ment of both parties were fo little difpofed to any 
thing refembling that principle, that at firft they were 
determinet} to place the vacant crown, not on the 
head of th^ Prince of Orange, but on that of his 
wife Mary, daughter of King James, the eldell born 
of the iffue qf that king, which they acknowledged as 
undoubtedly his. It would be to repeat a very trite 
ftory, to recall to your memory all {hofe circum- 
ftances which flemonftrated that their accepting King 
William was not properly a choict ; but to all thole 
who did not wifli, in effeft, to recall King James, 
or to deluge their country in blood, and again to 
bring their religion, laws, and liberties into the peril 
they hadjuft efcaped, it was an slQ, oi nece/fity^ in the 
(tridelt moral fenfe in which neceflitv can be taken. 

In the very aft, in which, for a time, and in a 
(ingle cafe, Parliament departed from the ftrift or^er 
of inheritance, in favour of a prince, who, though 
not next, was however very near in the line of fuc- 
ceffion, it is curious to qbferve how Lord Somers, 
who drew the bill, called the Declaration of Right, 
has comported himfelf on that deliqate occafion. It 
is curious to obferve with what addrefs this temporary 
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Iblution of continuity is kept from the eye; whilft 
all that could be found in this aft of necefEty to 
countenance the idea of an hereditary fucceffion is 
brought forward, and foftered, and made the moft 
of, by this great man, and by the Legiflature who 
followed him. Quitting the dry, imperative ftyle of 
an att of Parliament, he makes the Lords and Com- 
mons fall to a pious, legiflative ejaculation, and 
declare, that they confider it " as a marvellous pro- 
*' vidence, and merciful goodnefs of God to this 
*' nation, to preferve their faid MajeftieS royal per- 
*' r)ns, moft happily to reign over us on the throne of 
*' their ancejlors^ for which, from the bottom of 
*' their hearts, they return their humbleft thanks and 
" proifes." The Legiflature plainly had in view the 
aft of recognition of the firft of Queen Elizabeth, 
chap, 3d5 and of that of James the Firft, chap, ift, 
both ads ftroiigly declaratory of the inheritable na* 
ture of the crown, and in many parts they follow, 
with a nearly literal precifion, the words, and even 
' the form of thankfgiving, which is found in thefe old 
declaratory ftatutes. 

The two houfes, in the aft of King William, did 
not thank God that they had found a fair opportunity 
to affert a right fo choofe their own governors, much 
lefs to make an eletlion the only lawful title to the 
crown. Their having been in a condition to avoid 
the very appearance of it, as much as poffible, was 
by them confidered as a providential elcape. They 
threw a politic, well-wrought veil over every cir- 
curaftance lending to weaken the rights, which in 
the meliorated order of fucceffion they meant to 
perpetuate; or which might furniffi a precedent for 
any future departure from what they had then fettled 
for ever. Accordingly, that they might not relax 
the nerves of their monarchy, and that they might 
preferve a clofe conformity to the praftice of their 
enccftors, as it appeared in the declaratory ftatutes of 
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Queen Mary* and Queen Elizabeth, in the next 
claufe they veft, by recognition, in their majellics, 
all the legal prerogatives of the crown, declaring, 
*' that in them they are mo^ fully ^ rightfully, and 
*^ irUirely invefted, incorporated, united, and an- 
" nexed.'* In the claufe which follows, for pre- 
venting queftions, by reafon of any pretended titles 
to the crown, they declare (obferving alfo in this 
the traditionary language, along with the traditionary 
policy of the nation, and repeating as from a rubric 
the language of the preceding afcls of Elizabeth and 
Jamesj that on the preferving " a certainty in the 
*^ SUCCESSION thereof, the unity, peace, and tran-^ 
*^ quillity of this nation doth, under God, wholly 
«« depend/' 

They knew that a doubtful title of fucceffion 
would but too much refemble an eleftion ; and that 
an eleftion would be utterly deftrudive of the 
*^ unity, peace, and tranquillity of this nation,** 
which they thought to be confiderations of fome 
moment. To provide for thefe objeQs, and there- 
fore to exclude for ever the Old Jewry do£lrine of 
•' a right to choofe our own governors," they follow 
with a claufe, containing a moft folemii pledge, 
taken from the preceding afct of Queen Ebzabeth, 
as folemn a pledge as ever was or can be given in 
favour of an hereditary fuccelfion, and as lolemn a 
renunciation as could be made of the principles by 
this fociety imputed to them, ^* The lords fpiritual 
*' and temporal, and commons, do, in the name of 
** all the people aforefaid, moft humbly artd faith- 
*' fully fubmit lbe7nfilues^ then' heirs and pojlerities 
^^ for ever ; and do fdithfully promij'e, that ihey will 
♦^ ftand to, maintain, and defend their faid majefties, 
^' and alio the liimiation of the crown^ herein fpecified 
** and contained, to the utmoft of their powers," 
^c. Sec. 

* I ft Mary, feff. 3. ch. i* 
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' So far is it from being true, that we acquired ^ 
fight by the revolution to elefl our kings, that if we 
had poffeffed it before, the Englifh nation did at 
that time mod foleranly renounce and abdicate it, 
for themf(flves, and for all their pofterity for ever. 
Thefc gentlemen may value themfelves as much as 
they pleafe pn their whig principles; but I never 
defire to be thought a better whig than Lord Somers; 
or to underftand the principles of the revolution 
better than thofe by whom it was brought about; 
or to read in the declaration of right any myfteries 
unknown to thofe whofe penetrating Ityle has engraved 
in our ordinances, and in our hearts, the words and 
ipirit of that imn^ortal law. 

It is true that, aided with the powers derived from 
force and oppqjrtunity, the nation was at that time, 
in fome fenfe, free to take what courfe it pleafed for 
filling the throne; but only free to do fo upon the 
fame grounds on which they might have wholly 
abolifhed their monarchy, and every other part of 
their conftitution. However they did not think 
fuch bold changes within their commiflion. It is 
indeed difficult, perhaps impoffible, to give limits 
to the mere abJtraB competence of the fupreme 
power, Juch as was exer^if^d by parliament at that 
time; but the limits of a moral competence, fub- 
jefting, even in powers more indifputably fovereign, 
occafional will to permanent reafon, and to the fteady 
maxims of faith, juftice, and fixed fundamental po- 
licy, are perfeftly intelligible, and perfeftly binding 
upon thofe who exercife any authority, under any 
name, or under any title, in the ftate. The houfc 
of lords, for inllance, is not morally competent to. 
diffolve the houfe of commons; no, nor even to. 
diffolve itfelf, nor to abdicate, if it would, its portion 
in the legiflature of the kingdom. Though a king 
may abdicate for his own perfon, he cannot abdicate 
for the monarchy. By as ftrong, or by a ftronger 
reafon, the houfe of ^^ommons cannot renounce its 
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fhare of authority. The engagement and pafl: of 
fociety, which generally goes by the name of the 
conftitution, forbids fuch invafion and fuch furrender. 
The conftituent parts of a Hate are obliged to hold 
their public faith with each other, and with Jtll thofe 
who derive any ferious intereft under their engage- 
pients, as much as the whole ftate is bound to keep 
its faith with feparate communities. Otherwise 
competence and power would foon be confounded, 
and no law be left bat the will of a prevailing force,. 
On this principle the fucceffion of the crowrr has 
always been what it now is, an hereditary fucceffion 
by law : in the old line it was a fucceffion by the 
con>mon law ; in the new by the ftatute law, operat- 
ing on the principles of the common law, not chang- 
ing the fubftance, but regulating the mode, and de- 
fcribing the perfons. Both thele defcriptions of \^W 
are of the fanie force, and are derived from an equal 
authority, emanating from the common agreement 
iand original compafl of the ftate, communi fpori^one 
reipuhlica:^ and as fuch are equally binding on King 
and people too, as Ipng as the terms are obferved, 
and they continue the fame body politic. 

It is far from impoffible to reconcile, if we do 
not fuff'er ourfelves to be entangled in the mazes of 
metaphyfic fophiftry, the ufe both of a fixed rule and 
an occafional deviation ; the facrednels of an here- 
ditary principle of fucceffion, in our government, 
with a power of change in its application in CQfes of 
extreme emergency. Even in that extremity (if we 
take the meafure of our rights by our exercife of 
them at the revolution) the chan<^e is to be confined 
to the peccant part only j to the part which produced 
the neceffary deviation; and even then it is to be 
efFefted without a decompofition of the whole civil 
and political mafs, for the purpofe of originating a 
new civil order out of the firft, elements of fociety^ 

A ftate without the means of fome change is with- 
out the means of its coniervation. Without fuch 
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means it might even rifk the lofs of that part of the 
conftitution which it wifhed the moft religioufly to 
prcferve. The two principles of confervation and 
correction operated Itrongly at the two critical pe- 
riods of the reftoration and revolution, when Eng- 
land found itfelf without a king. At both thofe pe- 
riods the nation had loft the bond of union in their 
antient edifice; they did not, however, diffolve the 
whole fabric. On the contrary, in both cafes they 
regenerated the deficient part of the old conftitution 
through tlie parts which were not impaired. They 
kept thefe old parts exaftly as they were, that the 
part recovered might be fuited to them. They afted 
by the antient organized ftates in the ftiape of their 
old organization, and not by the organic moUculce of 
a dift^anded people. At no time, perhaps, did the 
fovereign legiflature manifeft a more tender regard 
to that fundamental principle of Britrfti conftitutional 
policy, than at the time of the revolution, when it 
deviated from the direfcl line of hereditary fucceffion. 
The crown was carried fomewhat out of the line in 
which it had before moved; but the new line was 
derived from the fame ftock. It was ttilla line oF 
hereditary defcent; ftill an hereditary defcent in the 
fame blood, though an hereditary defcent qualified 
with proteftantifm. When the legiflature altered the 
direflion, but kept the principle, they (hevjed that 
they heM it inviolable. 

On this principle, the law of inheritance had ad- 
mitted Ibme amendment in the old time, anct long 
before the »*ra of the revolution. Some time after 
the conqueft, great queftions arofe upon the legal 
principles of hereditary defcent. It became a maiter 
of doubt, wliether the heir j^^r capita or the heir^^r 
fiirpes was to fucceed; but whether the heir per ca^ 
pita gave way when the heirdom per Jlirpes took 
place, or the catholic heir when the proteltant was 
preferred, the inheritable principle furvived with a 
fort of immortality through all tranfmigratiohs—- 
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mukofqite per annos Jlat fortuna domus et avi numerantur 
avorum* This is the fpirit of our conftitution, not 
only in its fettled courfe, but In all its revolutions. 
Whoever came In, or however he came in, whether 
he obtained the crown by law, or by force, the he- 
reditary fucceflion was either continued or adopted. 

The gentlemen of the fociety for revolutions fee 
nothing in that of 1688 but the deviation from the 
conftitution ; and they take the deviation from the 
principle for the principle. They have little regard 
to the obvious confequences of their doftrine, though 
they muft fee, ,that it leaves pofitive authority in very 
few of the politive inftitutions of this country. When 
fuch an unwarrantable maxim is once eftablilhed, 
that no throne is lawful but the eleflive, no one aft 
of the princes who preceded their aera of fi£titiou$ 
cleftion can be valid. Do thefe theorifts mean to 
imitate fome of their predeceffors, who dragged the 
bodies of our antient fovereigns out of the quiet of 
their tombs? Do they mean to attaint and difablc 
backwards all the kings that have reigned before the 
revolution, and confequently to ftain the throne of 
England with the blot of a continual ufurpation? 
Do they mean to invalidate,^ annul, or to call into 
queftion, together with the titles of the whole line 
of our kings, that great body of our ftatute law 
which pafTed under thofe whom they treat as ufurpers? 
to annul laws of ineftimable value to our libertics-r- 
of as great value at leall as any which have pafled at 
or fince the pjcriod of the revolution? If kings, 
who did not owe their crown to the choice of their 
people, had no title to make laws, what will become 
of the ftatute de tullagio non conudendo ? — of the 
petition of right ? — bf the aQ: of habeas corpui ? Do 
thefe new dottors of the rights of men prefume to 
affert, that King James the Second, who came to the 
crown as next of blood, according to the rules of a 
then unqualified fucceflion, was not to all intents and 
purpofes a lawful king of England, before he had 
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done any of thofe afts which were juftly eonfttiica 
into an abdication of his crown? If he was not^ 
much trouble in parliament might have been faved at 
the period thele gentlemen commemorate; But King 
James was a bad king with a good title, and not*an 
ufurper. The princes who fucceeded according id 
the aO: of parliament which . fettled the crown on the 
cleftrefs Sophia and on her defcendants, being pro- 
teftants, came in as much by a title of inheritance as 
King James did. He came in according to th^ laW^ 
as it llood at his acceffion to the crown; arid tlic 
princes of the houfe of Brunfwick came to the in- 
heritance of the crown, not by eleftion, but by the 
law, as it Itood at their feveral acceffions of proteftant 
defcent and inheritance, as I hope I have fhewn fuf- 
ficiently. 

The law by which this royal family is fpecifically 
deftined to the fucceflion, is the aft of the i j2th and 
i3th of King William. The terms of this aft bind 
•' us and our heirs^ and our pojlerity^ to them, their 
*^ heirsj and their pojlerity^'' the declaration of right 
had- bound us to the heirs of King William and 
Q[ueen Mary. It therefore fecures both an heredi- 
tary crown and an hereditary allegiance. On what 
ground, except the conftitutional policy of forming 
an eftab'lifhment to fecure that kind of fucceflTioa 
which is to preclude a choice of the people for ever^^ 
could the legiflature have faltidioufty rejefted the 
fair and abundant choice which our own country 
prefented to them, and fearched in ftrange lands for 
a foreign princefs, from whofe womb the line of our 
future rulefs were to derive their title to goVera 
millions of men through a feries of ages? 

The Princefs Sophia was named in the aft of fet- 
tlement of the 12th and 13th of King William, for 
Sijlock and root of inheritance to our kings, and not 
for her merits as a temporary adminittratrix of a 
power, which Ihe might not, and, in faft, did not, 
herfelf ever exercife. She was adopted for one reafon. 
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and for one only, becaufe, fays the aQ, " the moft 
*« excellent Princefs Spphia, EleQrefs and Dutchefs^ 
*« Dowager of Hanover, is daughter of tht ,moii 
^* excellent Princefs Elizabeth, late Queen of Bohe- 
*« mia, daughter of our late ^x;em^7i lord King James 
^' the Firfx, of happy memoYy, and is hereby de- 
*' clared to be the* next mfuccejfion in the Proteftant 
« line," &c. &c. ; « and the crown fhall continue 
*' to the heirs of her body, being Proteftants," This 
limitation was made by parliament, that through the 
Princefs Sophia an inheritable line, not only was to 
be continued in future, but (what they thought very 
material) that through her it was to be connefted 
with the old flock of inheritance in King James the 
Firft ; in order that the monarchy might preferve an 
unbroken unity through all ages, and might be pre- 
ferved (with fafety to our religion) in the old ap- 
proved mode by aefcent, in which, if our liberties 
had been once endangered, they had often, through 
all ftorms and ftruggles of prerogative and privilege, 
been preferved. They did well. No experience 
hrs taught us, that in any other courfe or method 
than that of an hereditary crown^ our liberties can be 
regularly perpetuated and preferved facred as our 
hereditary right. An irregular, convulfive movement 
may be neceflary to throw off an irregular, convulr 
five difeafe. But the courfe of fucceflion is the 
healthy habit of the Britifh conftitution. Was it 
that the legiflature wanted, at the aft for the limita- 
tion of the erown in the Hanoverian line, drawn 
through the female defendants of James the Firft, 
a due fenfe of the inconveniencies oi having two or 
three, or poffibly more, foreigners in fucceflion to 
the Britifh throne ? No ! — they had a due fenfe of the 
eyils which might happen from fuch foreign rule, and 
more than a due fenfe*of them. But a more decifivc 
proof cannot be given of the full conviftion of the 
Britifh nation, ths^t the principles of the revolution 
did not authorize them to cleft kings at their pleafure, 
and without any attentiou t(f the antient fundamental 
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principles of our government, than their continuing 
lo adopt a plan of hereditary Proteftant fucceflion in 
the old line, with all the dangers and all the inconve* 
niencies of its being a foreign line full before their 
eyes, and operating with the utmoft force upon their 
minds. — ReflcHiom on the Revolution in France. 



KINGS 



Ought to bear the Freedom of SubjeBs that are 

obnoxious to them.. 
Kings, even fuch as are truly kings^ may and 
ought to bear the freedom of fubjefts that are ob* 
noxious to them. They may too, without derogating 
•from themfelves, bear even the authority of fuch per- 
fons if it promotes their fervice. Louis the Xlllth 
mortally hated the cardinal de Richlieu; but his fup« 
port of that miniiler againft his rivals was the fource c^ 
all the glory of his reign, and the folid foundation dt 
his throne itfelf. Louis the XI Vth, when come to the 
throne, did not love the cardinal Mazarin ; but for his 
intcrefts he preferved him in power. When old, he 
dctefted Louvois; but for years, whilft he faithfully 
fcrved his greatnefs, he endured his perfon. When 
George IL took Mr. Pitt, who certainly was not agree- 
able to him, into his councils, he did nothing which 
could humble a wife fovereign. But thefe minifters, 
vho were chofen by affairs, not by affeftions, afted in 
the name of, and in trull for, kings; and not as their 
avowed, conftitutional, and oftenlible mafters. — Ibid. 



LAWS. 

Laws are commanded to hold their tongues 
amongft arms; and tribunals fall to the ground with 
the peace they are no longer able to uphold. — Ibid. 
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